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CHAPTER I 
The C<* .v^ard 

Spuing had come. Despite the many wet and gusty days 
which April had thrust in rude challenge upon reluctant 
May, in the glory of the triumphant sun which flooded 
tlie" concave blue of heaven and the myriad shaded green 
of earth, the whole world knew to-day, the whole world 
proclaimed that spring had come. The yearly miracle 
had Ixfen performt^. 

I'pon the topmost tip of tlie taller of the twin poplars 
that flanked the wicket gate opening upon the Gwynnes* 
little garden sat a robin, his head thrown back to give full 
throat to the song that was like to burst his heart, mo¬ 
notonous, unceasing, rapturous. On the doorstep of the 
Gwynnes' Ifbuse, arrested on the threshold by the robin's 
song, stood the Gwynne boy of ten years, his eager face 
uplifted, himself like a bird peised for llighl. 

Law-r-ence,” clear as a bird-call came tlic voice from 
within. 

“ Mo-th-er," rang the boy's voice in reply, high, joyous 
aarl shtill. 

“ ii:ar-ly ! Remember! ’* 

** Ki-ght a-way af-ter school. Good-bye, mo ther dear," 
called the 

" W-a-i-t," came the clear, bird-like call again, and in 
a moment the mother came running, stood beside the boy, 
and followed his eye to the robin on the poplar tree. " A 
brave little bird," she said. " That is the way to meet 
the day, with a brave heart and a bright song. Good¬ 
bye, boy." She kissed him as she spoke, giving him a 
sUght pat on the shoulder. " Away you go." 

But the boy stood fascinated hy the bird so gallantly 
facing his day. His mother's words awoke in him a 
strange feeling. "A brave heart and a brig)it song"— 
so the knights in the brave days of old, according to his 
Stories of the Round Table, were wont to go forth. In 
imltatLon of the bird, the boy threw back his head, and 
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with another cheery good-bye to his mother* sprang clear 
of the steps and ran down the grass-edged patlt^hrongh 
the gate and out on to the village street. There he stood 
first looking up the country road which in the village be¬ 
came a street. There was notlung to be seen except tliat 
in the Martin orchard " 01* Martin ” was working with 
Ills team under the trees which came in ro%irs down to the 
road. Finding nothing to interest him there, he turned 
toward ^e village and his eyes searched the street. 
Opposite the Gwynnes’ gate, Dr. Bush's house stood back 
among tl\c trees, but there was no sign of life about it. 
Farther down on the same side of tlie street, the Widow 
Matin's cottage, with porch vine covered and windows 
bright with flowers, lud itself under a great spreading 
maple. In front of the cottage the Widow Martin her¬ 
self was busy in the garden. He loved the Widow Martin 
but found her not sufficiently exciting to hold him this 
spring morning. A vacant lot or two and still on the 
same side came the blacksmith’s shop just at the cross¬ 
roads, and across the street from it Ms father’s store. 
But neither ait the blacksmith’s shop nor at the store 
across from it was there anything to awaken even passing 
interest. Some farmers’ teams and dogs, l^t Larkin’s 
milk wagon with its load of great cans on its way to the 
cheese factory, and some stray villagers here and there 
upon the street intent upon their bu^ness. Up the street 
his eye travelled beyond the crossroads where stood on 
the left Cheatley's butcher shop and on the right McKcnny’s 
hotel with attached sheds and outhouses. Over the bridge 
and up the hill the street went straight away, past the 
stone-built Episcopal church whose spire lifted itself above 
the maple trees, past the Rectory, solid, square and built 
of stone, ^ast the mill standing on the right back from the 
street b^ide the dam, over hill, and so disappeared. 
The whole village seemed asleep and dreaming among its 
maple trees in the bright sunlight. 

Throwing another glance at the robin singing on the 
treetop overhead, the boy took from his pocket a mouth- 
oigan, tlirew back his head, squared his elbows out from 
his sides to give him the lung room he needed, and in 
obedience to a sharp word of command after a preliminary 
turn, turn, turn, struck up the ancient triumph hymn 
in memory of that hero of the underground raUroad by 
which so many slaves of the South in bygone ^ys made 
their escape ** up No’th ” to Canada and to freedom. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, his soul goes marching on.^* 
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By means of double-tonguehig/* a recently acquired 
accomplishment, he was able to give a full brass band 
efiect to his hymn of freedom Many villagers from door 
or window cast a kindly and admiring eye upon the gallant 
little figure stepping to his own music down the street. 
ICe was brass band, conductor, brigadier general all in one. 
and behind him marched an army of heroes off for war. 
and deathless glory, invisible and invincible. To the 
Widow Martin as he swung past the leader flung a wave 
of his hand. With a tender light in her old eyes the 
Widow Martin waved back at him. God bless his bright 
face.*’ she murmured, pausing in her work to watch the 
upright little figure as he passed along. At the black* 
smith's shop the band paus^. 

Tink. link. tink. tink. 

Tink, Link-a-tink-tink-tink. 

Tink. tink. tink. tink. 

Tink, iink-a<tink<dsik-tink. 

At the crossroads the band paused, marking time. There 
was evidently a momentary uncertainty in the leader’s 
mind as to direction. The road to the right led straight, 
direct, but treeless, dusty, uninviting, to the school. It 
held no liire for the leader and his knightly following. 
Further on a path led in a curve under shady trees and 
away from the street. It made the way to school longer, 
but the lure of thtf curving, shady path was irresistible. 
Still stepping bravely to the old abolitionist hymn, the 
procession moved along, swung into the path under the 
trees and suddenly came to a halt. With a magnificent 
flourish the band concluded its triunkphaut hymn and 
with the conductor and brigadier the whole brigade stood 
rigidly at attention. The cause of this sudden halt was to 
be seen at the foot of a maple<tree in the person of a fat' 
lump of good-natured boy-flesh supine upon the ground. 

Hallo. Joe; coming to school ? '* 

” Ugh,” grunted Joe. from the repose of limitlejs calm. 

” Come on. then, quick, march.'* Once more the^band 
struck up its hymn. 

” Hoi* on. Larry, it’s plenty tarn again,” said Joe. The 
hand came to a stop. ** I don* lak dat school me,” he 
continued, still immersed in calm. 

Joe's struggles with an English education were indeed 
ir^cally paretic. His attempts with aspirates were a 
ccmtinual humiliation to himself and a joy to the whole 
school. No.wonder be “no lak dat school.” Besides, 
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Joe was a creature ol tbe open fidds. IRs French 
Caiiadian father, Joe Gagneau, Joe/’ liras tasurvival 
of a bygone age, the glorious golden age of the river and 
the bu£, of ^e dianty and the raft, ^ the axe and the 
gun, the age of Canadian romance, of daring deed, of 
wild adventure. ' 

'* An’ it ees half-hour too queek,” persisted'Joe. ** Come 
on hup to de dam.” A little worn path invited their 
feet from the curving road, and following their feet, they 
found themselves upon a steep embankment that dammed 
the waters into a pond lhat formed the driving power 
for ^he grist mill stamding near. From the farther side of 
the pond two boys put out in a flat-bottomed boat. 

” There's big Ben and Mop,” cried Larry eagerly. 
*' Hallo, Ben,” he called across the pond. ” Goin’ to 
school ? ” 

” Yap,” cried Mop, so denominated from the quantity 
and cut of the hair ^at crowned his head. Ben was at 
the oars which creaked and thumped between the puis« 
but were steadily driving the snub-nosed craft on its 
toilsome way i>ast the boys. 

” Hallo, Ben.” cried Laxry. ” Take us in too.” 

” .All right,” said Ben, heading the boat for the bank. 

” Let me take an oar, Bcii,” said Larry, wfiosc experi¬ 
ence upon the world of waters was not any too wide. 

” Here, where you goin’,” cried Mop, as ttie boat slowly 
but surely pointed towards a cedaf bush. ” You stop 
pulling, Ben. Now, Larry, pull around again. There now, 
she’s right. Pull, Ben.” But Ben sat rigid with bis 
eyes intent upon the cedaxs. 

” What’s the matter, Ben ? ” said Larry. Still Ben 
sat with fixed gaze. ^ 

” By gum, he’s in, boj^,” said Ben in a low voice. ” I 
•thought he bad his nest in one of them stubs.” 

” What is it—^in what stub ? ” inquired Larry, bis vmce 
riirill with excitement. 

” That big ndddle stub, there,” said Ben. ” It’s a 
woodpecker. Say, let’s pull down and see it.” Under 
Mop's direction the old scow gradually made its way 
toward the big stub. 

They explored the stub, finding in it a hi^e and in the 
hole a nest, the mother and father woodpecker mean¬ 
while flying in wild agitation from stub to stub and pro¬ 
testing with shrill cries against the intruders. Then 
they each must riimb up and fe^ the eggs lying soft and 
■nug in thrir comfy cavity. After that th^ all move 
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dsK:iias probable time of batching, the likelihood of 
tiiere beixig other nests in other stubs, which they pro^ 
ceeded to visit. 

*' Say> boys, wo'U bo late/* cried Larry, in sudden panic, 
seizing his oaz. ** Come on, Ben, let's go." 

" 1 guess if s pretty late now," replied Ben, slowly taking 
up his oar. 

*• Dat bell, I hear him long tam," said Joe placidly. 

" Oh, Joe!" cried Larry in distress. " Why didn't 
you tell us ? " 

Joe shrugged his shoulders. lie was his own master 
and snperbly indifferent to the flight of time. With 
him attendance at school was a thing of more or less 
incidftri tal obligation. 

"AVe’U catch it all right," said Mop with dark fore¬ 
boding. "He was awful mad last time and said he'd 
lick any one who came late again and keep him in for 
noon too." 

The prospect was suliiciently gloomy. 

" Aw, let’s hurry up, anyway," cried Larry, who during 
his school career had achieved a perfect record for prompt 
and punctual attendance. 

In ever deepening dejection the discussion proceeded, 
until at length Mop came forward with a daring suggestion. 

" Say, boys, let’s wait until noon. He won't notice 
anything. We can ea.sily fool liim." 

This brought np comfort to Larry, however, whose, 
previous virtues would only render this lapse the more 
conspicuous. A suggestion of Joe's turned the scale. 

" Dat woodchuck," he said, '* he’s got one hole on de 
hill by dere. He’s big feller. We drou heem out.'* 

" C^e ox]|f let's," cried Mop. " It will be awful fun 
to drown the beggar out." 

" Guess we can't do much this momkig, anyway/* 
said Ben, philosophically making the best of a bad job. 
" Let’s go, Larry." And much against his will, but seeing 
no way out of the dilemma, Larry agreed. 

Long before the noon hour th^ felt the need of sus¬ 
tenance and found that Larry's lunch divided among the 
four went but a small way in satisfying their pangs of 
hunger. The other three, care-free and unconcernecl lor 
what the future might hold, roamed the woods during 
the afternoon, but to Larry what in other circumstances 
would have been a day of unalloyed joy, brought him only 
a present misery and a dread of the future. The question 
of school for the aftemoon was only mentioned to be 
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dismissed. They were too dirty and muddy to venture 
into the presence of the master. GonsequentljM^e ob¬ 
vious course was to wait untit four o’clock, wh(^ joining 
the other children, they might slip home unnoticed. 

The afternoon soon began to lag. The woods had 
lost their first glamour. Their games grew to be burden¬ 
some. They were weary and hungry, and becoming 
correspondingly brittle in temper. Already Nemesis was 
on their trail. Sick at hiKirt and weighted with fore¬ 
bodings, Larry listentsd to tlie plans of the other boys 
by wMch they expected to elude the consequences of their 
truancy. In the discussion of their plans Larry took no 
part. They offered him no hope. He knew that if he 
were prepared to lie, as they lutd cheerfully decided, his 
simple word wor'd carry him tlurough at home. But 
there the difKculty arose. Was he willing to lie ? He 
liad never lied to his mother in all his life. He visualized 
her face as she listened to him recounting his falsified tale 
of the day's doings, and unconsciously he groaned aloud. 

What’s the matter with you, Larry ?inquired Mop, 
noticing his pale face. 

" Oh, nothing, it’s getting a little cold, I guess.” 

" Cold! ” laughed Mop. ” I guess you're getting scared 
all right.” t 

To this Larry made no reply, lie was too miserable, 
too tired to explain bis state of mind. He was doubtful 
whether he could explain to Mop or tq Joe his unwilling¬ 
ness to lie to his mother. 

” You're scared,” reiterated Mop with increasing con¬ 
tempt, ” and you know you're scared. You ain’t got any 
spunk, anyway. You ain’t got tJie spunk ef a louse.” 
With a quick grip he caught tlic boy by |he collar (he 
was almost twice Larry's size), and with a jerk landed lum 
on his back in a brush heap. The fall brought Larry 
no physical hurt, but the laughter of Jee and especially 
of big Ben, who in his eyes was something of a hero, 
wounded and humiliated him. The little smile, however, 
did not leave his face and he picked himself up and set¬ 
tled his coat about his collar. 

•' You ain’t no good anyway,” continued Mop,, with 
the native instinct of the bully to worry his victim. ” You 
can’t play nothin’ and you can’t lick nobody invthe whole 
school.” 

Both of these chasges Larry felt were true. He was 
not fond of games and never bad he experienced a desire 
to win fame as fighter. 
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** Aw« let him alone, can't you, Mop ? “ said big Ben. 
** He ain’t hnrtin’ you none.” 

*’ Hurtin’ me,” cried Mop, who lor some unaccountable 
reason liad worked himself into rage. **H6 couldn’t 
hurt me if he tried. I could lick him on my knees with 
one hand beliind my back. I believe Joe there could 
lick him with one hand tied bdiind bis back.” 

” 1 bet he can’t,” said Ben, measuring Larry with his 
eye and desiring to defend him from this degrading accusi;- 
tion. 1 bet he’d put up a pretty fine scrap,” continued 
Ben, ” if he had to.” Larry’s heart warmed to his 
champion. 

” Yes, if ne had to,” replied Mop with a sneer. ” But 
he would never have to. He wouldn't fight a Ilea. Joe 
can lick him with one hand, can’t you, Joe ? ” 

” I dunno. I don' want light me,” said Joe. 

” No, 1 know you don’t want to, but you could, couldn't 
you ? ” persisted Mop. Joe shrugged his shoulders. 
"Ha, I told you so. Hurrah for my man,” cried Mop, 
clapping Joe on the back and pushing him toward Larry. 

Ben began to scent sport. He was also conscious of a 
rising resentment against Moil’s exultant tone and luaiiiicr. 

” 1 bet you,” he said, ” if Larry wanted to, he couM 
lick Joe even if he had both hands, but if Joe's one hand 
is tied behind his back, why Larry would just whale the 
tar out of him. Bui Larry <ioes not want to fight.” 

” No,” jeered Mc^p, " you bet he don't, he ain’t got it in 
him. 1 bet you he daren't knock a chip off Joe's shoulder, 
and 1 will Be Joe’s hand bclitnd his back with his belt. 
Now tlicre he is, bring your man on. Theri^s a chip on 
bis shoulder too.” 

Larry looked at Joe, the little smile still on Ins face. 
” I don’t want to fight Joe. What would I fight Joe 
for ? ” he said. 

” 1 told you .so,” cried Mop. dancing about. ” He ain’t 
got CO fight in liim.” 

Take a dare, 

• 1 alec a dare, 

Chiise a cat. 

And hunt a hare. 

Ben looked critically at Larry as if appraising the 
quality of his soul. ” Joo can’t Uck you with one bund 
tied behind his back, can he, Larry ? ” 

” 1 don’t want to fight Joe,” persisted I.Arry, still smiling. 

” Ya, ya,” persist^ Mop. ” Here Joe, you knock this 
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chip off Larry's shoulder." Mop x>lacod the gage of battle 
on Larry's shoulder. " Go ahead. Joe." 

To Joe a fight with a friend or a foe was an event of 
common occurrence. With even a more dangerous opponent 
than Larry he would not have hesitated. For to decline 
a fight was with Joe utterly despicable. So placing himself 
in readiness for the blow that should have l^en the inevit¬ 
able consequence, he kiiockeil the chip oil Larry’s shoulder. 
Still Larry smiled at him. 

" Aw, your man’s no good."' He won’t fight," cried Mop 
with unsijeakable disgust. *’ I told you he wouldn’t 
fight. Do you know why he won't fight ? His mother 
belongs to that people, them Quakers, that won’t fight 
for anything. He’s a cowcard, an' his mother’s a coward 
before him.’’ 

Tiic smile faded from Larry’s lips. His face, which 
had been pale, flamed a quick red, llieii as quickly became 
dead white. He turned from Joe and looked at the boy 
who was tormenting .him. Mop w'as at legist lour years 
older, strongly and heavil)r built. For a moment Larry 
stood as though estimating Mop's fighting qualities. Thcr]( 
apparently making up his mind that on ordinary terms, 
owing to his lack of size and in strength, he was quite 
unequal to his foe, he looked quickly about hhn and his 
eye fell upon a stout and serviceable bcechwood stake. 
With quiet deliberation he seized the club and began 
walking slowly toward Mop, his eyes glittering as if with 
madness, his face white as that of the dead. So terrifying 
was his appearance that Mop began to back away. " Here 
you, look out," he cried, " I will smash you." But Larry 
still moved steadily upon luni. 1 fis white face, his burning 
eyes, his steady advance wa.s more th.an Mop^ could endure, 
liis courage broke. He turned and incontinently fled. 
Whirling the stick over his head, ].arry flung the club 
wiili all his might alter liim. The club caught the fleeing 
Afop fairly between the shoulders. At the same time 
his foot caught a root. Down he went upon his face, 
uttering cries of deadly temr. 

" Keep him off, keep him ofl, He will kill me. he will 
kill ipe." 

Jiut .Larry having shot his bolt ignored Ills fallen enemy, 
and without a glance at him, or at cither of the other 
boys, or without a word to any of them, he walked away 
through the wood, and deaf to their calling disappeared 
through the cedar swamp and made straight for home 
and to his mother. With even passionless voice, with 
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almost no sign of penitence, he told her the story of the 
day’s truancy. 

As her discriminating eye was quick in discerning his 
penitence, so her forgiveness was quick in meeting his’ 
sin. But though her forgiveness brought the boy a cer¬ 
tain measure of relief, he seemed almost to take it for 
granted, and there still remained on his face a look of 
pain, and of more than pain, that puzzled his mother. 
He seemed to be in a maze of uncertainty and doubt and 
fear. mother could not ludcrstand his distress, for 
Larry had told her nothing of liis oucountcr with Mop. 
Throughout the evening there pounded tlirough the boy's 
memory the terrible words, X£c is a coward and his 
mother is a coward before him.” fie had been afraid to 
fight. He knew he was a coward, but ilicrc was a deeper 
shame in which his mother was involved. She was a 
Quaker, he knew, and he had a more or less vague idea 
that Quakers would not light. Was she then a coward ? 
That any reflection should be made upon his mother 
stabbed him to the heart. lie put his head down upon 
his books and groaned aloud. 

" Wliat is it, dear ? ” inquired lus mother. 

“ I am going to bed, mother," he said. 

" Is yoitr head bad ? ” she asked. 

" Xo, no, mother. It is nothing. L am tired," he said, 
and went upstairs. 

Before she went* to sleep the mother, as was her cu.s- 
tom, looked in upon him. The boy was lying upon his 
face with his arms flung over his head, and when she 
turned him over to an easier position, on the pillow and 
on his cheeks were the marks of tears, (icntly she pushed 
back the tliick, black, wavy locks from his forehead, and 
kissed him once and again. The l)oy turned his face 
toward her. A long sobbing sigh came from his parted 
lips. He opened his eyes. 

" That you, mother ?" he asked, the old whimsical 
smile at his lips. Good-night." 

He settled down into the olotlics and in a moment was 
fast asleep. The mother stood looking down u|X)ii her 
boy. He liad not told her his trouble, but her touch had 
brought him comfort, and for the rest she was content 
to wait. 



CHAFfER II 
A Fight for Freedom 

The village schoolhouse vras packed to the door. Over 
the crowded forms there fdl a murky light from the smoky 
swinging lamp that left dark unexplored depths in the 
corners of the room. 

It was w evangelistic meeting. Behind the table, his 
face illumined by the lamp thereon, stood a man turning 
over the leaves of a hymn>book. His aspect suggested 
a soul gentle, mild and somewhat abstracted from its 
material environment. The lofty forehead gave promise 
of an idealism capable of high courage, indeed of sacrifice 
—a promise, liowevcr, belied somewhat by an irresolute 
chin partly hidden by a straggling beard. But the face 
was sincere and tenderly human. At his sid(f upon the 
platform sat his wife behind a little portable organ, her 
face equally gentle, sincere and irresolute. 

The assembly*—with the extraordinary patience that 
characterises public assemblies—waited for the opening of 
the meeting, following with attentive eyes the vague 
and trifling movements of the man at the tabic. 

At length, with a sudden acquisition of resolution, the 
evangelist glanced at his watch, rose, and catching up 
a bundle of hymmbooks from the table thrust them with 
unnecessary energy into the hands of a boy who sat on 
the side bench beside his mother. The boy was Lawrence 
G Wynne. 

** Take these," said the man, "and distribute them, please." 

The meeting opened with the singing of a popular 
hymn wliich carried a refram catchy enough but running 
to doggerel. Another hymn followed, and another. Then 
abruptly the evangelist announced: 

" Now wc sliall have a truly great hymn, a hymn you 
must sing in a truly great way, in what we call the grand 
style, number three hundred and sixty>seven." 

Then in a voice deep, thrilling, vibrant with a noble 
emotion, be read the words: 

It 
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A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

*'Whea I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died. 

My richest gain I count but loss. 

And pour contempt on all my pride.*' 

They sang the verse, and when they had finished he stood 
looking at them in silence for a moment or two. then 
announced solemnly : 

“ Friends, that will not do for this hymn. Sing it 
with your hearts. Listen to me.” 

Then he sang a verse in a d ep. strong baritone. 

5fow try.” Timidly they obeyed him. 

*‘ No, no, not at all,” he shouted at them. ” Listen.’* 

Again with exquisitely distinct articulation and in a 
tone rich in emotion and carrying in it the noble, pene¬ 
trating pathos of the great words in which is embodied 
the passion of that heart subduing world tragedy. He 
would not let them try it again, but alone sang the hymn 
to the end. By the spell of his voice he had gripped them 
by the heart. The giggling girls in the front seat sat 
gaining at him with open mouth.s and lifted eyes. From 
every comer of the room faces once dull were filled with 
a great expectant look. 

"You will n€5ver sing those words as you should,” he 
cried,” untU you know and feel the glorj' of that won¬ 
drous cross. Never, never, never.” His voice rose in 
a passionate crescendo, 

^\iter he had finished singing the last great verse, he 
let his eyes wander over the benches until they rested 
upon the face of the lad on the side bench near him. 

" Aha, boy,” he cried. ” Yon can sing those words. 
Try that last verse;” 

The boy starpd, fascinated, at him. 

” Sing the last verse, boy,” commanded the evangelist, 
'• sing.” 

As if impelled by another will than his own. the bey 
slowly, \rith his eyes still fastened on the man's fape, 
threw back his head and began to sing. His voice rose, 
full, strong, in a quaint imiVation in method of articula¬ 
tion and in voice production of the evangelist himself. 
At the third line of the verse the evangelist joined ia 
great massive tones, beating time vigorously in a 
tan'do. 

*' Love so amazing, so diriac. 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

The effect was a great emotional climax, the spiritual 
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atmosphere was charged vdtb fervour. The people sat 
rigid, fixed in their places, incapable of mq^n, until 
rdeased by the invitation.of the leader, “ Let^ pray*’* 
The boy seemed to wake as from a sleep, glanced at his 
mother, then at the faces of the people in the room, sat 
down, and quickly covered his face with his hands and so 
remained during the prayer. 

The dramatic effect of the singing was gradually dis¬ 
pelled in the prayer and in a Scripture reading whidi 
followed. By the time the leader was about to begin hs 
address, the people had almost relapsed into their normal 
mental and spiritual condition of benevolent neutrality. 
A second time a text was announced, when abruptly the 
door opened and up tiic aisle, with portentous impressive- 
ness as of a stately ocean liner coming to berth, a man 
advanced whose presence seemed to fill the room and give 
it the feeling of being unpleasantly crowded. A buza 
went through the seats. The Rector! The Rector 1 ** 
The evangelist gazed upon the approaching form and 
stood as if incapable of proceeding until this impressive 
personage should come to rest. Deliberately the Rector 
advanc^ to the side bench upon which Larry and his 
mother were seated, and slowly swinging into position 
calmly viewed the man upon the platiorm, sthe woman 
at the organ, the audifmee filling the room, and then 
definitely came to anchoi upon the bench. 

The preacher wiiited until this i|ianocuvre hod been 
successfully accomplished, coughed nervously, made as 
if to move in the direction of the important personage on 
the side bench, hesitated, and finally with an air of embar* 
rassment once more announced his text. At once the 
Rector was upon his feet. 

Will you pardon me, sir,’’ he began'with elaborate 
politeness. '* Do I understand you're a clergyman ? ’* 

“ Oh, no. sir,” replied the evangelist, ” just a plain 
preacher.” 

” You are not iu any Holy Orders, then ? ” 

” Oh, no, sir.” 

” Are you an ordained o.* accredited minister of any of 
ah<-^is8enting bodies ? " 

” Not exactly, sir.” 

"Then, sir,” demanded the Rector, ”may I ask by 
what authority you presume to exercise' the functions A 
the holy mixiisby, and in my parish 

” Ww—^really—sir, 1 do not know why I- 

” Then, sir, let me tell yon this will not be peonitted,” 
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said the Rector sternly. There are regularly ordaiued 
and suxredited ministers of the Church and of ^ religious 
bodi^ 4 , represented in this neighbourhood, and your 
ministrations are not required.*' 

" But surely, sir,” sakl the evangelist hurriedly as if 
anxious to get in a word, *' 1 may be permitted in this 
free country to preach the (k>spel.” 

” Sir, there are regularly ordained and approved min* 
isters of the Gospel who arc quite capable of performing 
this duty. I won't have it, jir. 1 must protect these 
people from unlicensed, unregulated—ah—persons, of whose 
chai^ter and antecedents we have no knowledge. Fray, 
sir,” cried the Rector, taking a step toward the man on 
the platform, ” Whom do you represent ? " 

The evangelist drew himself up quietly and said, ” My 
Lord and Master, sir. May 1 ask. whom do you represent ? * 

It was a deadly thrust. For the first time during the 
encounter the Rector palpably gave ground. 

” Eh ? Ah—sir—I—ah—ahem—my standing in tills 
community is perfectly assured as an ordained clergyman 
of the Church of England in Canada. Have you any 
organisation or church, any organised Christian body, 
to which you adhere and to which you arc responsible ? ” 

” Yes ” * 

” What is that body ? ” 

” The Church of Christ—the body of believerj.” 

” Is that an organised body with ordained ministers 
and holy sacraments ? ” 

“We do not believe in a paid ministry with special 
privileges and powers,” said the evangelist. " We believe 
that fivety disciple has a right to preach the glorious 
Gospel ’’ • 

“ Ah, then you receive no support from any soorco in 
this ministry of yours ? ” 

The evangelist hesitated. “ 1 receive no .salary, sir.'* 

“ No support ? ” 

“ I receive no regular salary,” reiterated the evangelist. 

“ Do not quibble, sir,’* said the Rector sternly. '' Dp 
you receive any financial support from any source u(hat* 
ever in your mission about the country ? ” 

” I receive-” began the evangeUst. 

” Do you or do you not ? ” thundered the Rector. 

”I was about to say that my expenses are paid by 
my society.” 

** Thank you, no more need be said. These people can 
judge for themselves.” 
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** I am willing that they should judge, but 1 remind 
you that there is another Judge/* 

Yes, sir/' replied the Redtor with portentous solemnity, 

'* there is, before Whom both you and I must stand." 

"And now then," said the evangelist, taking up the 
Bible, " we may proceed with our meeting." 

" No, sir," replied the Rector, stepping upon the plat* 
fonn.#" 1 will not permit it.'* 

" You have no right too-" 

" 1 have every right to protect this community from 
heretical and disingenuous, not to say dishonest, persons." 
You call me dishonest ? " 

" I said disingenuous." 

The evangelist turned toward the audience. " I pro¬ 
test against this intrusion upon this meeting. I appeal 
to the audience for British fair play." 

Murmurs were heard from the audience and subdued 
signs of approval. The Rector glanced upon the people. 

" Fair play," he cried, " you will get, as will any man 
who appears properly accredited and property qualified 
to proclaim the Gospel, but in the name of this Christian 
communi^, 1 win prevent the exploitation of an unwary 
and trusting people." 

" Liberty of speech! " called a voice from a dark comer. 

" Liberty of speech,” roared the Rector. " Who of you 
wants liberty of speech ? Let him stand forth." 

There followed a strained and brea4;hless silence. The 
champion of free speech retreated behind his discretion. 

" Ah, 1 thought so," said the Rector in grim contempt. 

But even as he spoke a quiet voice invaded the tense 
silence like a bell in a quiet night. It vras Mrs. Gwynne, 
her slight girlish fi^re standing quietly orect, her face 
glowing as with an inner light, her eyes resting in calm 
fearlessness upon the Rector's heated countenance. 

Sir," she said, " my conscience will not permit me to 
sit in silence in the presence of what 1 feel to be an in¬ 
fringement of the rights of free people. I venture very 
humbly to protest against this injustice, and to say 
this gentleman has a sight to be heard." 

An even more intense ^ence fell upon the people. , 
The Rector stood speechless, gazing upon the little woman 
whc» had thus broken every tradition of the community 
in^ lifting her voice In a public assembly and who had 
dared to challenge the authority of one who^or nearly 
twenfy Shears had been recognim as the autooiat of the 
village and ol the whole countryside. But the Rector • 
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was an alert and gallant fighter. He quickly recovered 
bis poise. 

** If Mrs. Gwynne, our good friend and neighbour, desires 
to address this meeting/* he said, with a courteous and 
daborate^ bow, ** and I am sure by training and tradi¬ 
tion she is quite capable of doing so, 1 am confident that 
all of us will be delighted to listen to her. But tte ques¬ 
tion in band is not quite so simple as she imagines. It 
^ » » 

** Liberty of speech,” said the voice again from the 
dark comer. 

The Rector wheeled fiercely in the direction from which 
the interruption came. 

** Who speaks ? ” he cried. Why does he shrink into 
the darkness ? Let liim come forth.'* 

Again discretion held the interrupter silent. 

” As for you—^you, sir,” continued the Rector, turning 
upon the evangelist, ” if you desire-” 

But at this point there was a sudden commotion form 
the opposite side of the room. A quaint dwarfish figure, 
crippled but full of vigour, stumped up to the platform. 

** My son,'* he said, grandly waving the Rector to one 
side, * allow me, my son. You have done well. Now X 
shall deal Vith this gentleman.” 

The owner of the misshapen body liad a noble head, a 
face marked with intellectual quality, but the glitter in 
the large blue eye told the same talc of mental anarchy. 
Startled and astoiiishfxl, the evangelist backed away 
from the extraordinary creature that continued to advance 
upon him. 

".Sir,** cried the dwarf. ” by what right do you proclaim 
the divine message to your fellow men ? Have you known 
the cross, have you felt the piercing crown, do you bear 
upon your body the mark of the spear ? ” At this with 
a swift upward hitch of his shirt dwarf exposed his 
bare side. The evangelist continued to hock away from 
his new assailant, who continued vigorously to follow 
him up. The youngsters in the crowd broke into laugh¬ 
ter. The scene passed swiftly from tragedy to farce. 
At this point the Rector interposed. 

*'Comc, come, John,” he said, laying a firm but genlAe 
hand upon the dwarf's shoulder. ” That will do now. He 
is perfectly harmless, sir.” he said, addres^g the evangelist. 
Then turning to the audience, ** 1 think we may dismiss 
this meeting,” and raising his hands* he pronounced the 
’ benediction, and the people dispersed in disorder. 
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Wjlth a ittalned Good-night, sir/* to the evAdgdtat 
iiiul a courteous bow to Mr6. Gwynnet the Rector fol¬ 
lowed the people, leaving the evangeRst and his wife 
behind packing np their hymn-books and orgra, their, 
faces 01^ too clearly showing the distress which they 
felt. Mra. Gwyxme moved toward them. 

I am truly grieved,** she said, addressing the evangelist, 
*' tliat you were not given an opportunity to de^ver your 
message.*’ 

» \^^t a terrible creature that is,** be exclaimed in a 
tone indicating nervous anxiety. 

Oh, you mean poor John ?" said Mrs. Gywnne. *' The 
poor man is quite harmless. He became exdted with 
the unusual character of the meeting. He will disturb 
you no more.** 

" 1 fear it is useless,** said the evangelist. ** I cannot 
omtinne in the face of this opposition.” 

‘*It may be difficult, but not useless,*’ replied Mrs. 
Gwyxme, light of little glowing in her grey* eyes. 

” Ah, I do not know. It may not be wise to stir up 
bad feeling in a community, to bring the name of religion 
bito disrepute by strife. But,” he continued, offering his 
hshd, *'let me thank you warmly for your sympathy. 
It was sp^didly courageous of you. Do yob—do you 
athmd his diurch ? " 

'* Yes, we wordiip with the Episcopal Church. 1 am a 
Friend myself.** * 

*‘Ah, then it was a splendidly courageous act. I 
honour you for it.” 

” But you will continue your mission ? *' she replied 
earnestly. 

” Alas, X can hardly see how the mission can be con¬ 
tinued. There seems to be no opening.” 

’Mrs. Gwyxme apppently lost interest. ” Good-bye,** 
the said simply, shamng himds with them both, and with¬ 
out further words left the room with her boy. For smne 
distance they walked together along the ^rk road in 
rilence. Then in an awed voice the boy said: 

. ” How could jrou do it, mother ^ You ware not a bit 
afraid.” 

' Afraid of what^ the Rector ? ” 

> ‘’ STo^ hot the Rector—buc to speak up that way hefeee 
all the p^ple.” 

” It was hard to speak,” said his mother, ” very hard, 
iMit it was to keep rilent. It did noised right**' 

\ 'Hand Is hand they walked along, the boy esuldng ha 
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his stored pride iu his mother and her courage., But 
a new feeling soon stirred within him. He remembered 
with a pain intolerable that he had allowed the word of 
so despicable a creature as Mop Cheatley to shake his 
fiaith in his mother's courage. 

** Mother/' he burst forth in a passionate declaration of 
faith, “ you’re not a coward.” 

" A coward ? ” replied his mother, astonished. 

The boy’s arms went around her, his head pressed 
into her bosom. In a voice broken with passionate sobs* 
he poiired forth his talc of shame and self-contempt. 

" He said you were a Quaker, that the Quakers were 
cowaids, and would never tight, and that you were a 
coward, and that you would never fight. But you would, 
mother, wouldn’t you ? And you're not a real Quaker, 
are you, mother ? ” 

** A Quaker,” said hi.s mother. ” Yes, dear, 1 belong 
to the Friends, as we call them.” 

” And they, won't they ever fight ? ” demanded the 
boy anxiously. 

” They do not believe that fighting with fists, or sticte, 
or like beasts,” said his mother, ” ever wins anything 
worth while.” 

” Never, mother ?cried the boy, anxiety and few m 
his tones. "You would fight, you would fight to-night, 
you would fight Ibe Rector.” 

Yes, my boy,” said his mother quietly, ** that kind of 
fighring we believe in. Our people have never been 
amud to stand up for the right, and to suffer for it too« 
Remember that, my boy,” a certain pride rang out in 
the mother’s voice. She continued, ’' We must never . 
be afraid to suffer for what we believe to be right. You 
must, never forget that through all your life, Latry.”- 

Her voice grew solemn. ” You must never, never go 
back from what you know to be right, even if you have 
to suffer for it.” 

The memory of that night never faded from the boy’s 
tniheU A new standard of heroism was set up within his, 
soul, which he might fail to reach, but which he could n<^er 
lower. 



CHAPTER III 
The Escutcheon Ci.eared 

Mr. Michael Gwynns« the Mapleton stordceeper, was 
undoubtedly the most popular man not in the ^lage 
only but in the whole township. To begin mth, he was 
a man of high character, which was sufficiently guaran¬ 
teed by the fact tliat he was chosen as Rector’s Warden 
ill All Saints* Episcopal Church. 

By the whole community, too, Mr. Owynne was recog¬ 
nised as a gentleman, a gentleman not in appearance and 
bearing only, a type calculated to repel plain folk, but a 
gentleman in heart, with a charm of manner which pro¬ 
ceeded from a real interest in and consideration for the 
welfare of others. This charm of manner proved a valu¬ 
able asset to him in his business, for behind his counter 
Mr. Gwynne had a rare gift of investing the very calicoes 
and muslins which he ffisplayed before the dazzled eyes 
of the ladies who came to buy with a glamour that never 
failed to make them appear altogether desirable; and 
even the hard-headed farmers fdl under this spdl of his, 
whether he described to them the supcr-exoellcnt qualities 
of a newly patented cream separator or the virtues of a 
newly patented medicine for ailing horses whose real 
complaint* was overwork or underfeeding. With all this, 
moreover, Mr. Gwynne was rigidly honest. No one ever 
thought of disputing an account whether he paid it or not, 
and truth demands that with Mr. Gwyiine’s customers 
the latter course was more frequently adopted. 

His customers held him in high estcon, respected his 
intellectual ability—^for he^ was a Trinity man-^were 
fascinated by his diarm of manner, loved him for his 
kindly .qualraes, but would not pay their bills. 

Many years ago,' having failra to work harmonioudy 
with hik business partner, a shrewd, hs^id-headed Belfast 
draper—^hard-hearted Mr. Gwynne considered him— Mr,* 
Gwynne had decided to emi^te to Canada with the 
.remnant of a small fortuiie which was |pund to be just 

. a6 
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sufficient to purchase the Mapleton general store, and 
willi it a small farm of fifty acres on comer of which 
the store stood. It was the farm that decided the invest¬ 
ment ; for Mr. Gwynne was possessed of the town man's 
infatuation for farm life and of the optimistic conviction 
that on the farm a living at least for himself and his small 
family would be assured. 

But his years of business in Mapleton had gradually 
exhausted his fortune and accumulated a staggering load 
of .debt which was the occasion of moments of anxiety, 
even of fear, to the storekeeper. There was always the 
thought in his mind that against his indebtedness oti the 
credit side there were his book accounts which ran up 
into big figures. There was always, if the worst caina 
to the worst, the farm. But if M. Gwynne was no busi¬ 
ness man still less was he a fanner. Tied to his store 
by reason of his inability to afford a competent assistant, 
the i^rming operations were carrieu:! on in haphazard 
fashion by neighbours who wore willing to liquidate their 
store debts with odd work at times most convenient 
to Ihemsclycs, but not always most seasonable for the 
crops. Hence in go<j<l years, none too good with such 
haphazard fanning, the farm was called upon to make 
up the deficiency in tiic financial returns of the store. 
In bad years notes* had to be renowed with formidalile 
accumulations of interest. But such was Mr. Gwyjme'.s 
invincible optimism that he met every new embarrass¬ 
ment with some new project giving new promise of success. 

Meanwhile during these painful years his brave little 
wife by her garden and her poultry materially helped 
to keep the family in food and to meet in some degree 
the hous^old expenses. She was her own servant, except 
that the Widow Martin came to her aid twice a week. 
Devoted to her husband, she refused to allow herself to 
criticise Ms business ability or metliods. The failure, 
which she could not but admit, was not his fault; it was 
the fault of those debtors who declined to pay their just 
dues. 

In an hour of desperation she ventured to point out to 
her husband that these farmers were extending their hold¬ 
ings and buying their machinery with not^ tiiat bore 
interest ** And, besides, Michael," ^ said, " Lawrence 
must go to High School next year. He will pass the 
*entranoe examination this summer, and he must go." 

" He shall go," said her husband. " I am resolved to 
make a change in my motiliod of badness. I shall go after 
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these, men. They shall no longer use my money lor theii 
busing and lor thdr families while my business and my 
lamily 8Q0er. You need not look that way. I have made 
np my mind; and I shall begin at once.*' 

Uniortunately, the season was not suitable for collec¬ 
tions. The fanners were engrossed with their harvesting 
and after that with the faU ploughing, and later with 
the marketing of their grain. And as the wedcs passed 
Mr. Gwynne’s indignant resolve that his customers should 
not do business on his pioney gradually cooled down. 
The accounts were sent oiit as usual, and with the usual 
■disappointing result. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gwynne's attention was diverted from 
Ms delinquent debtors by an enterprise which to an un¬ 
usual degree awakened his sympatliy and kindled hki 
unagination. The Reverend Hel^r Harding, ever since 
his unfortunate encounter with the travelling evangelist;^ 
was haunted with the uneasy feeling that he and his 
church were not completely fumlling their functions in the 
cqpnmunity, and justifying their existence. The impres¬ 
sion had been the more painfully deepened jn him by 
the sudden eruption of a spirit of recklessness and a cer¬ 
tain tendency to general lawlessness in some of the young 
men of the village. As a result of a conference witii the 
leading men of his congregation, he had decided to organic 
a young men's club. The business of setting this club 
in active operation was banded over to Mr. Gwynne, than 
whmn no one in the village was better fitted for tihe work. 
The project appealed to Mr. Gwynne’s imagination. A 
^oom was secured in the disused Orange Subsorip- 

tkms were received to make purdiase of apparatus and 
Mnipment necessary for games of various sorts. With 
vivid remembrance of his coUege days, Mr. Gwynne saw 
. to it that as part of the equipment a place should be found 
lor a number of sets of boxing gloves. 

There were those who were cot too sure of the upliftiiig 
influence of the boxing gloves. But after Mr. Gwynne. 
hud) given an exhibition of the superior advantages of 
silence over brute force in a bout with Morrison 
before a crowded ball, whatever doubt might exist as to 
the ethical value of the boxing gloves, there was no doiibt 
/at all as to their value as an attractive fc«ce in the bnild- 
htg up of, the membership of the Young Ito's Club. The 
■ bcidnS' dass became im|aense]y popohuv and being con-T 
uikldr Mir. Gvrypie’a most ligid/superviaton, it 
r^mne to eatert a inoiA^eBluiniy aifluttyee u^ Hf. 
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members. They learned^ for one things to take. hard 
knocks without losing thdr tempers. 

In the boxipg class thus established none showed a 
greater interest to learn than did Larry. Light in weight 
and not very muscular, he was wiry and quick in eye 
and action, and under his father's teaching he learned 
how to ** make his heels save l is head." He was always 
ready for a go with any one who might offer, and when 
all others had wearied of the sport I^orry would put in 
an extra half-hour with the pimcliing bag. With one 
l)oy only he refused to spar. No persuasion, no taunts, 
no challenge could entice him to put on the gloves wHh 
Mop Cheatley. He could never look steadily at Mop for 
any length of time without seeing again on his face the 
sneering grin and hearing again the terrible words spoken, 
two years ago in the cedar woods bdhind the mill pond; 
" You're a coward and your mother's a coward before 
you." He refused to spar with Mop, for he knew that 
once face to face with him he could not spar, he must 
fight. But circumstances made the contest inevitable. 
In the working out of a tournament, it chanced that Mop 
was drawn to face Larry, and although the disparity boui 
in age and weight seemed to handicap the smaller boy 
to an excessive deg|ce, Larry’s friends who were arranging 
the schedule, amoug them Mack Morrison and big Ben 
Hopper with Joe Gagneau as chorus, and who knew some¬ 
thing of Larry’s skill with his hands and speed on his feet^ 
were not unwilling to allow the draw to .stand. 


The days pi;^ceding the tournament were days of misery 
for Larry. The decision in the contest would of course 
be on points, and he knew that he could outpoint without 
much difficulty his antagonist, who was clumsy and slow. 
For the decision Larry cared nothing at all. At the most 
he had little to lose, for it would be but small disgrace to 
be beaten 1^ a boy so much bigger. The cause of his 
distrees was something quite other than this. He knew 
that from the first moment of the bout he would be fights 
tug. That this undoubtedly would make Mop fight 
and he was haunted by the fear that m the stress of battle 
he might jj^y the coward. Would he be able to stand 
up to Mop when the fight began to go against him ? iiad 
.suppose Im should run away. Should &ow himseff acdSntfd'?, 
•How could he ever live afijer that, how look any, ol Ihs 
hoys hi the.' face ? Worst of 9Sf^ how could be* fitee. 1^, 
iaoier, wh^nre approval in.fiMs.wdttg game ifineo ika hM 
Clkvealed 1iWMtt;a^^ a .^\figliAlii^/hia^ In^ 
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more than anything else. But his father was nov present 
when the boy stepped into the ring. Impdl^ by the 
dread of showing himself a coward and runningiigs^ay, 
Larry flung to the wind.s his father s favourite maiixim» 

Let your Jiecls save your head/* a maxim which ought, 
if ever, to be observed in such a bout as this in which he 
was so out-classed in weight. 

.. At the word " Time ” Larry leaped for his opponent, 
and almost before Mop was aware that the battle had 
begun he was being blinded. staggcr<xl and beatmi all 
around the ring, and only a lucky blow, flung wildly into 
space and landing heavily upon T^arr>''.s face, saved him 
fr<mi complete defeat in the firsl round. That single 
heavy blow was suflicicnt to give temporary pause to 
tAiry's impetuosity, but ;is soon as he got back his wind 
he onco more ran in, feinting, ducking, plunging, but 
ever pressing bard upon his antagonist, who. having 
recovered from his first surprise, began to plant heavy 
blows upon LaiT>'*s ribs, until at the end of the round 
the boy was glad enough to sink back into liis corner 
gasping for breath. , 

Ben Hopper, who was acting as Larry's second, was 
filled with surprise ::iid indignation at his principal’s 
fighting tactics. “ You blame fool.” he said to Larry as 
he ministen^ to his all too apparent neces.sities. *' What 
do you think you’re floiiig ? Do you think he's a sausage 
moraine and you a blame porker ? Keep away from 
him. You know he s tw heavy for you. If lie were not 
$0 clumsy he would have liad you out before this. One 
good punch from him would do it. Why*doii't you do 
your foot work ? ’ 

**Corec.'* said joc. ” l^arree. you fight all the same 
Mack Morrison*s ram. Head dow n, jump in--head 
dom, jump in. Why you run so queek on dat Mop 
Why you not make him run after you ? ’* 

^yjSe*s right, Larry,” said Ben. Use your fret, make 
hiiy^ come after you. You will sure get his wind.” 

But Larry stood recovering his breath, glowering mean- 
’UFhile at his enemy across the ring. He neither heeded 
nor heard the entreaties ol his friends. In his ears one 
phrase only rang with insistent reiteration. ” He's a 
coward, an* his mother’s a coward before him.** Only one 
' obsesdon possessed him, he must keep hard at his enemy. 

. .**Time!** The second round was on. Like a tiger ^ 
.npQtt},lii.s prey, Larry was upon his foe. driving fast and 
fusions blows upon bis head and face. But this time 
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Mop was ready for him, and beating in, head down, he 
took on his left guard the driving blows with no apparent 
injury, and sent back some half^osea heavy swings that 
bi^c down Larxy*s guard, drove him across the ring and 
finally brought bun gasping to his knees. 

" Stay where you are,” yelled Ben. " Take your count, 
Larry,'and keep away from him. Do you hear me? 
Keep away, always away.” 

At the ninth count Larry sprang to his feet, easily 
eluded Mop's swinging blow, and slipping lightly arouna 
the ring, escaped further attack tiiittl he had picked up 
lus wind. 

“ That’s the game,” yelled Ben. *' Keep it up, old boy, 
keep it up.” 

*• Cest bon stuff, Larrce," yelled Joe, dancing wildly in 
Ben’s comer. ” C'est bon stuff, Larrec, for sure.” 

But once more master of his wind, Larry renewed his 
battering assault upon Mop’s head, inflicting some dam¬ 
age indeed, but receiving heavy punishment in return. 
The close of the round found him exhausted and bleed- 
in;::!. In spite of the adjurations and entreaties of his 
friends, pursued the same tactics in the third round, 

which ended even more disastrously tiian the .second. His 
condition was Fcrious enough to bring Mack Morrison to 
his side. » 

*' What’s up with you, Larry ? ” said Mack, *‘ Where’s 
your science gone ? Why don't you plav the game as 
you know it ? ” 

” Mack, Mack,” p:inted Larry. It ain't a game. I’m 
. —I’m fightings and. Mack, I’m not afraid of him.” 

Mack whistled. ” Who said you arc afraid of him* 
3*oungster ? ” 

” ](c did. Mock, he called me a coward —you remember, 
Ben. up in the cedar bush that day w'c played hookey— 
you remember, Ben ? ” Ben nodded. ” He called me a 
coward and——” grinding the words between his teeth* 
*' he called my mother a coward. But I am not ^raid 
of him, Mack, he can’t make me afraid; he can’t make me 
run away.” What with his rage and his secret fear, the 
bo)' had quite lost control of himself. 

” So that’s it,” said Mack, reading both rage and feu 
ill his eyes. ’’Listen to me, Lany,” he continued ill a 
voice low and stem. ” You quit this monkey work right 
• now or. by the jumping Jehoshaphat, 1 will lick the tar 
out of you myself when this is over. You’re not afraid 
<if him—I kaom^ that —we nil know that. But you don't 
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want to kin him, eh ? No. What yon want ia to make 
him look like a fool. Well then, fight, if yon want to 
fight, but remember your rules. Play with hm, make 
hto follow you round until you get his winc^ there's 
your chance. Then get him hard and get away.’* 

But the boy spoke no word in reply. He was staring 
gloomily, desperately, before him into space. 

Mack seized him, and .sliaking him impatiently, said, 

Larry boy, listen f o me. Don’t you care for anybody 
but yourself ? Don’t you care for me at all ? ” 

At that Larry appeared to wake up as from a sleep. 

“ What did you siiy. Mack ? ” he answered. “ Of course 
t care, you know that, ATack." 

“ Then,” said Mack, ” for God’s sake get a smile on 
3 ^iir face. Smile, confound you, smile.” 

The boy passed his gloved hand over his face, looked 
for a moment into .Mack’s eyes, and the old smile came 
ba(^ to his lips. 

*^Now you're all right,” cried Mack in triumph. ” Re¬ 
member your father’s rule, ‘ Keep your head with your 
heels.* ” And Larry did remember 1 For on tlie call 
of ” Time ” he slipped from Ben’s knees and began to 
circle lightly about Mop, smiling upon him and waiting 
his chance. Mis chance soon came, for Mop. thinking th.at 
his enemy had had about enough anckwas ready to quit, 
adopted aggressive lac ties. and. feinting with his riglit, 
swung heavily with bis left at the smiling face. But the 
face proved elusive, and upon Mop’s undefended head a 
series of blows dc.dt with savage fury took all the heart 
out of him. So he crietl to the referee as he duckc<J into 
his comer. 

” He’s figlitin*. He’s fightin’. I'm not fightin’.” 

” You'd better get busy then,” called Ben derisively 
from his corner. ” Now, I.,arry, sail into him,” and 
Larry sailed in with such vehemence that Mop fairly 
turned tail and ran around the ring, Larry pursuing him 
amid the delighted shouts of the spectators. 

This ended the contest, the judges giving the flecision 
to Mop, who. though obviously beaten at the finish, had 
(diown a distinct superiority on points. As for I^rry. 
the dedsioti grieved him not at all. He carried home a 
face slightly di^gured but triumphant, his sole cf>m- 
ment to his motlicr upon the contest being ” 1 was uot 
afraid of him, any way, mother; he could not make me > 
nin.” 

. *' 1 am not so sure of this boxing, Lawrence,” she said* 
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bat the boy caught the glint in her eyes and was welt 
enough content. 

In the late evening Ben, with Larry and Joe following 
him, took occasion to look in upon Mop at the butcher’a 
shop. 

** Say, Mop/* said Ben pleasantly, ** what do you think 
of Larry now ? Would you say he was a coward ? *' 

What do you mean ? ** asked Mop, suspecting trouble. 
"Just what I say," said Ben, while Larry moved up 
within range, his face white, his eyes gleaming. 

" I ain't sa 3 dng nothing about nobody," replied Mop 
sullenly, with the tail of his eye upon I^u’ry’s white face 
and gleaming eyes. 

You say him one tarn—in de cedar swamp," said 

Joe. 

" Would you say Larry was a coward ? " repeated Ben. 

" No, 1 wouldn’t say nothing of the sort," replied Mop 
promptly. 

" Do you think he is a coward ? " persisted Ben. 

" No," said Mop, " 1 know he ain’t no coward. He 
don’t fight like no coward." 

This appeared to satisfy Ben, but Larry, moving slightly 
nearer, took up the word for himself. 

" And would you say my mother was a coward ? " he 
asked in a tense voice, his body gathered as if for a spring. 

" Larry, I wouldn’t say notliing about your mother,’* 
Replied Mop earnestly. " I think your mother’s a bully 
good woman. She was awfully good to my mother lasjt 
winter, I know." 

The spring went out of Larry’s body. He backed away 
from Mop and the boys. 

" Who said your mother was a coward ? " inquired Mop 
indignantly. If anybody says so, yon bring him to me, 
and I’ll punch his head good, 1 will." 

I^aurry looked fbolismy at Ben, who looked foedishly 
badk at him. 

**Say, Mop,*' said Larry, a smile like a warm light 
passing over Us face, " come up and see my new rabbitB/* 


m 



CHAPTER IV 
Salvage 

Anotiikr and greater enterprise was diverting Mr. GWynne's 
attention from the delinquencies of his debtors—^namely, 
the entrance of the National Afachine Company into the 
remote and placid life of Mapleton and its district. The 
manager of this company having spent an afternoon with 
Mr. Gwynne in Ins store, and having been impressed by 
his charm and power of persuasive talk, made him a 
proposition that he should act as agent of the National 
Machine Company. The arrangement suggested was one 
that appealed to Mr. Gwynne's highly optimistic tempera¬ 
ment. He was not to work lor a mere salary but w'as to 
purcliase outright the various productions of the National 
Machine Company and receive a commission upon all his 
sales. The ligurcs placed before Mr. Gwynne by the 
manager of the company were suffiaen^ly impressive, indeed 
so imi)ressivc that Mr. Gwynne at once accepted the pro¬ 
position, and the Mapleton branch of the National MacMne 
Company became an established fact. 

There was no longer any question as to the education 
of his family. In another year, when his boy had passed 
his entrance examinations he would be al^Le to send liim 
to tlic high school in the neighbouring town of Easton, pro¬ 
perly equipped and relieved of those handicaps with whicli 
poverty can so easily wash all the colour out of young 
life. A brilliant picture tlie father drew before tiic eyes 
of his wife of the educational career of their boy, who 
bad alrciuly given promise of exceptional ability. But 
while slie listened, clianned, delighted and fill^ with 
proud anticipation, the mother with none the less painful 
care saved her garden and poultry money, cut to bare 
necessity her household expenses, .skimped herself and 
her cluldren in the.matter of dress, and by every device 
which she had learned in the bitter school of experience 
during the ten years of her Canadian life, made such 
preparation for the expenses of her boy’s education as 

34 
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would render it unnecessary to call upon the wealth realised 
from the National Machine Company's business. 

In the matter of providing for the expense of his educa* 
tion Lany himself began to take a not unimportant part. 
During the past two years he had gained not only in sise 
but in the vigour of his health, and in almost cve.ry kind 
of work on the farm he could now take a man's place. 
His mother would not permit him to give his time and 
strength to their own farming operations, for the sufficient 
reason that from these there would be no return in ready 
money, and ready money was al>solutcIy essential to the 
success of her plans. The br^y was quick, eager and well- 
mannered, and in consequence had no difficulty in finding 
employment with the neighbouring farmers. So much 
was this the case that long before the closing of school 
in the early summer I.anry was ofTered work for the whole 
summer by their neighbour, Mr. Martin, at one dollar a 
day. He could hardly believe his good fortune, inasmuch 
as he had never in all his life been paid at a rate e.xceeiling 
half that amount. 

'* I shall have a lot of money, mother,” he said, ‘Vfor my 
high school now. I wonder how much it will cost me 
for the tertn ? ” 

Thereupon hi.s mothCT seized the opportunity to discuss 
the problem with him which she knew they must face 
together. • 

'* Let us see,” said his mother. 

Tlion each with pencil and paper they drew tip to the 
tabic, but after the most careful paring clown of e.^penses, 
and the most optimistic estimate of their resources con¬ 
sistent with fact, they made the rather discouraging dis¬ 
covery that they were still fifty dollars short. 

” I can't do it, mother,” said Larry, in bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

** We shall not give up yet,” said his mother. ” Indeed. 
I think with what evo can make out of the farm and garden 
and poultry wc ought to be able to manage.” 

But a new and chilling thought had come to the lad. 
He pondered silently, and as he pondered his face became 
heavily shadowed.' 

“ Say, mother/' he said suddenly, ” wc can't do it. How 
much are you going to spend on your clothes ? ” 

I do not know/' said his mo^er. " and I am not going 
to talk about it. My clothes and the girls' clothes will 
J>e all right for this year.” 

” Mother,” said Larry, ” I am not^goiiig to school this 
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year. 1 am not going to speiid thirty-one dollars for 
clothes while yoo and ilie girls spend nothing. I am 
gcdng to work first, and then go to school. I am not going 
to school thu year.** The bo^ rose from his c)|gn and 
stood and i^ed his mother with quivering lips, fighting 
to keep back the tears. 

Mother reached out her hand and drew him toward 
her. " My darling boy,** she said in a low voice. '* I love 
to hear you, but listen to me. Are you listening ? You 
must be educated. Nothing must interfere with that. No 
sufiering is too great to be endured by all of us. The time 
for education is youth; first because your mind works more 
quickly and better retains what it acquires, and second 
because it is a better investment, and you will sooner be 
able to pay us back all that we spend now. So you will 
go to school this year, boy, if we can manage it, and 1 think 
wre can. Some day,*’ she added, patting him on the 
shoulder, and holding him oil from her, "when you are 
rich you will give me a silk dress." 

" Won’t I just," cried the boy passionately, " and the 
girls too, and everything you want, and I will give you a 
good time yet, mother. You deserve the best a w'oman 
ever had, and 1 will give it to you." ' 

The event proved the wisdom of Mrs. Gwynne's deter¬ 
mination to put little faith in the optimistic confidence 
of her husband in regard to the prdfits to be e.v|>ected 
from the operations of the National Machine Company. 
A year's business was sufficient to demonstrate that the 
Bdapleton branch of the National Machine Company was 
bankrupt. ''By every law of life it ought to be bankrupt. 
With aU his many excellent qualities, Mr. Gwynne possessed 
certain fatal defects as a business man. With him the 
supreme consideration was simply the getting rid of the 
machines purchased by him as rapidly and in os large 
numbers as possible. He cheerfully ignored the laws 
governing the elemental consideration of profit. Hence 
the relentless Nemesis that sooner or later overtakes those 
who, whether ignorantly or malicioyaly, break laws, fell 
upon the Natioi^ Machine Company and upon those who 
had the misfortune to be associated with it. 

In the wreck of the business Mr. Gwynne's store, upon 
which the National Machine Company had taken the 
precaution to secure a mortgage, was also involved. 

The business went into the hands of a nsceivec and was 
bought up at about fifty cents on the dollar by a maiL 
recently from'Western Canada whose speciality was the 
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bandUng of business wreckage. No one after even a 
cursory glance at his face would suspect &£r. H. P. Sleighter 
of deficiency in business qualities. Mr. Sleigbter, more¬ 
over, had a ren^kable instinct for values, more especially 
for salvage values. It was this instinct that led lum to 
the .purchase of the National Machine Company wreckage, 
which included as well the Mapleton geiier^ store with its 
assets ill stock and book debts. 

The application of vigorous methods to Mr. Gwynne's 
debtors produced surprising results. Mr. Sleighter made 
the astounding discovery that Mr. Gwynne's business, 
instead of being bankrupt, would produce not only one 
hundred cents on the dollar, but a slight prodt as well. 
This discovery annoycjd Mr. Sleighter. He hated to confess 
a mistake in business judgment, .and he frankly confessed, 

ho hated to see good mojioy roll past him.” Hence with 
something of a grudge he prepared to han<l over to Mr, 
GWynne .some twelve hiintlred and fifty dollars of salvage 
money. 

'• I suppose lie will be selling out his farm,” saicl Mr. 
Sleighter in conversation witli Mr. Martin. “ What's 
land worth about here ? ” 

” Oh, somewhere about a hundred.” • 

” A hundred dollars an acre! ” exclaimed Mr. Sleighter. 
” Don’t try to put anything over on me. Personally I 
admire your generous .and kindly nature, but as a financial 
adviser you don't shine. 1 guess I won’t bother about 
that farm anyway.” 

Mr. Sleightcr’s quc.stiori awakened earnest thought in 
Mr. Martin, and the next morning he approached Mr. 
(■; Wynne with a proposition to purchase his farm with its 
at tached builoings. Mr. Martin made it clear that he was 
chiefiy anxious to do a neighbourly turn. 

” The house and the stable ain't worth much,” he said, 
” but the farm bein’ handy to my property, 1 own up is 
worth more to me than to other folks, perhaps. So bein' 
old neighbours, 1 am willin' to give four thousand dollars, 
half cash down, for the hull business.” 

” Surely, that is a low figure,” said Mr. Gwynne. 

“ I.OW figure I ” exclaimed Mr. Martin. ” All right, I 
a’in’t pressin’ it on you, but if you get any one in this neigh¬ 
bourhood to offer you four thousand dollars for your faim. 
I will give yo^i five hundred dollars extra. But,** he 
continued, ” I ain*t pressing you. Don’t much nuittet 
^ to me.'” 

The offer came at a psychologically critical moment 
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when Mr. Gwynne was desperately seeking escape from 
an intolerable environment. 

“ I shall consult Mrs. Gwj’nne,” he .said, '' and let you 
know in a few days.*’ **• 

“ Don’t know as I can wait that long,” said Mn Martin. 
** I made the offer to oblige yon, and besides 1 got a chance 
at the Monroe fifty." 

" Call to-morrow night,” said Mr. Gwynne, and carried 
the proposition home to his wife. 

The suggestion to break up her home to a woman of 
Mrs. Gwynne’s type is almost shattering. In the big 
world full of nameless terrors, the one spot offering shelter 
and safety for herself and her family was her home. But, 
after nil, her husband was her great concern and .she could 
sec he was eager for the change. She made up her mind 
to the saciifice, and decided that she would break up her 
lioinc in Maplcton and with her husband try again their 
fortune. 

“ Jhit four thousand dollars,” she said, “is surely a 
small price.” 

“ Small ? I know it is small, but Martin knows I am in 
a rorncr. He is a highway robber.” 

fn*this mood of bitterness and hostility towrard successful 
men, Mr. Slcightcr found him the next day. 

“ C'ouldu’t find you at the store,” said that gentleman, 
coming in with his liat on liis hend.» “ I w^anled to get 
this business straightened up, .so I just came in. Won’t 
take more than five minutes. I guess you won’t mind 
taking a little cheque from me. Your business turncfl out 
belter than any fool of an a.s.sigiicc thought, l^on’t hurt 
me any, of course. I got all that was comip* to me out of 
it, but here’s this cheque. Perhaps you’ll sign the receipt. 
I guess they’ve been puttin’ it over you all right. You're 
a little loo soft with ’em.” 

Mr. Gwynne was an even tempered man, but Mr, Sleigh- 
tor's patronising manner and his criticism of his business 
ability wTOught in him a rage that he could with difficulty 
control. He remembered he was in his own house, that 
the man before him was a stranger. 

While he was searching for pen and ink the door opened 
and his wife entered the room. Mr. Sleighier, with his hat 
stdl upon his head, was intently gazing out of the window, 
easily rocking on the two hind legs of the chair. The door 
opened behind him. 

*■ My dear,” said Mr. Gwynne, ” will yon excuse me,^ 
I am engaged.” 
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** Ob, I beg your pardon, I didn't know any one wat 
here. I merely wanted-" 

Mr. Sleigbter glanced over his shoulder. 

" Mr. Sleighter/* said Mr. Gwynne. " My wife." 

It was not his tone, however, that brought Mr. Sleighter 
hurriedly to his feet with his hat in his hand. It was 
something in the bearing of the little lady standing behind 
him. 

“ Pleased to meet you, ma'am. 1 hope you are well," 
he said, bowing elaborately before her. 

" Thank you very much, I am quite well. I have heard 
a great deal about you, Mr. S!'jighter. 1 am glad to meet 
you." 

Mr. Sleighter held her hand a moment while her eyes 
rested quietly and kindly, if scarchingly, upon his face. 
This was the man who had profited by iier husband s 
loss. Was ho too a ]iighwa.v robber ? Mr. Sleighter 
somehow felt as if his soul wore being ex{>oscd to a search¬ 
light. It made him uncomfortable. 

" It's a line day, ma’am," he remarked, seeking cover 
for his soul in conversation. " A little warm for the 
time," he continued, wiping liis forehead witli a highly 
coloured silk handkerchief. 

" Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sleighter ? Do you find it 
warm ? I thought there was quite a chilly wind to-day. 
But then you arc ifiorc accustomed to the wind than 1." 
The searching eyes were holding him steadily but the face 
was kindly and full of geiiuino interest. 

" 1 guess so," he said with a little laugh. He woultl 
have scorned to acknowledge that his laugh w.is iicrvous 
and thin. " I«comc from the windy side of the earth." 

■ Oh?" 

'* Yes, I am from out West—Alberta. Wo have got 
all the winds there is, and the Chinook bcsidc.s for a change." 

" Alberta ? The Chinook ? '* The eyes bcc imc less 
searching. 

" Yes, that's the wind that comes down from the moun¬ 
tains and licks up the snow at ten miles an hour." 

" Oh 1 " 

" it was an Alberta man, you know, who invented a 
rig with runjicrs in front and wheels behind." The lady 
was bewildered. " To catch up with tho Chinook, you 
see. One of my kid's jokes. Not much of a joke, I guess, 
but he's always ringin' 'em in." 

• *' You have a son, Mr. Sleighter ? He’s in Alberta now ? ’• 

" No. tho missis and the kids, three of them, are io 
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Winnipeg. She got tired of it out there; she was alwa]fs 
wantin' the dty, so I gave in.*' 

I hear it’s a beautiful country out there." 

" Now you’re talkin’, ma’am." She had toucltod 
Slcighter’s favourite theme. Indeed, the absorbing pas¬ 
sion of his life, next to the picking up of good salvage 
bargains, was his homo in the foothill country of the West. 

While he was engaged in an enthusiastic description of 
the glories of that wonderland the children came in and 
were pre.sentcd. Mr. (iwynne handed his visitor his 
receipt and stood suggestively awaiting his departure. 
J3ut Mr. Sleighter was fairly started on his subject and 
was not to be denied. The little girls drew shyly near 
him with eyes aglow while Mr. Sleighter’s words rolled 
forth like a mountain flood. Eloquently he de.scribcd 
the beauty of the rolling lands, the splendour of the moun¬ 
tains, the richness of the soil, the health-giving qualities 
of the climate, the warm-hearted hospitality of the settlers. 

" None of your pin-head two-by-fnur shysters that you 
see here in the East," exclaimed Mr. Sleighter. " I mean 
some folks, of course," he explained in some confusion. 

" And the children, did the}^ like it ? " inquired Mrs. 
Gwynno. • 

" You bet they did. Why, they was most all ovpr the 
prairie, all day and all night, too, mostly—on ponies you 
know." * 

*’ Ponies ! " exclaimed Larry. ** Did they have ponies ? 
Could they ride ? How big are they ? " 

" How big ? Blamed if 1 know. I.et’s see. There’s 
Tom. He’s just about a man, or thinks he is. He’s 
sixteen or seventeen. Just now he's in the high school 
at Winnipeg. He don't like it though." Here a shadow 
^,foH on Mr. Sleighter's face. " And tlie girls—^there’s 
Hazel, she's fifteen, and Ethel Mary, she’s eleven or some¬ 
where thereabouts. I never can keep track of them. 
They keep againin’ on me all the time." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gwynno. " It is hard to realise that 
they are growing up and will soon be away from us." 

" That's so," said Mr. Sleighter. 

’* And the schools," continued Mrs. Gwynne, " are there 
good schools ? " 

"^Schools ? " exclaimed Mr. Sleighter. " There’s a real 
good school not more than a couple of miles away." 

" Two miles," exclaimed the mother aghast. 

" Ob, that’s nothin’. They ride, of course. But we « 
.ain’t much of a master now. He’s rather—^you know." 
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Mr. Slighter stgnificantly tipped up with bis little fiuger 
and winked toward Mr. Gwynne. 

** But you love that country ? ” she said. 

*' Yes; I love it and 1 hated to leave it. But the missis 
never liked it. She was city bora and bred. She wanted 
the' lights, 1 guess, and the shows. I don^t blame her, 
though/' he continued rapidly.' It’s kind of lonely for 
women, you know. I'hey’ve got to have amusements 
and things. But it's Cod’s own country, believe me, and 
I would go back to-morrow, if 1 could." 

" You still own your ranch ? 

" Yes; can’t sell easily. ^ ou see there's not much broke 
on it—only a hundred acres or so." 

" Why, how big is the rauch ? " 

* Five hundred acres and a wood lot. 1 did not farm 
much, though, mostly cattle and horses. 1 was away a 
good deal on the trail. ’ 

" The trail ? " 

" Yes, buying caillu and selling again. That was the 
worst of it. 1 am noi mucli of a fanner, tliuugh farming's 
all right there, and I was away almost all of the lime. 

I guess ^lat made it pretty hard for the missis and the 
kicls." 

At this point tlu^ Widow Martin came in to lay the table 
for tea. Mr. Sleigjitcr took the liiut and ro.se to go. 

" You will do us the pleasure of staying for tea, Mr. 
Sleightcr ? ’’ said Mrs. Gwynne earnestly, 

" Oh, do,” said the youngest little girl, Norah, whoso 
snapping black eyes gleamed with eager desire to hear 
more of the wunderlul western laud, 

" Yes, do, *and tell us more," said the boy. 

" I hope you will be able to stay," cx>ntinu(kl Mrs. Gwynne. 

Mr. Sleightcr glanced at her husband " Why, cer-* 
tainly," said Mr. (iwynne, " we would be glad to have 
you." 

Still Mr. Sleightcr hesitated. " Say. 1 don’t know 
what’s come over me. 1 feed as if I had been on the stump." 
he said in an embarrassed voice. " 1 ain’t talked to a 
soul about that country .since I left. I guess I got pretty 
full, and when you pulled the cork, out she come." 

During the tea liour Mrs. Gwynne tried to draw her 
visitor out to talk about his family, but here she failed. 
Indeed a restraint appeared to fall upon him that nothing 
could dispel. Immediately after tea Mrs. Gwynne placed 
the Bible and Book of Prayers on the table, saying, " We 
follow the custom of reading prayers every evoning after 
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tea, Mr. Sleighter. Wo shall be glad to have you joio 
us," 

Sure thing, ma’am," said Mr. Sleighter, pushin^back 
his chair and beginning to rock on its hind legs, picking 
his teeth with his penknife, to the staring horror of the 
little girls. 

The reading was from the Scripture to which through¬ 
out the centuries the Christian Church has gone for au¬ 
thority and guidance in the exercise of charity and in the 
performance of social service, the .story of the Samaritan 
gentleman to whom the unhappy traveller whose mis- 
^fortune it was to be sorely misliandled by thicvos owed his 
rescue and his life. 

Throughout the reading Mr. Slciglitcr paifl the strictest 
attention and joined in the prayers with every sign of 
reverence. At the close he stood awkwardly shifting 
from one foot to another. 

“ Well, I’ll be goin’," he said. " Don’t know how you 
roped me in for this here visit, ma’am, I ain’t ct in any 
one’s hou.se since I left home, and I ain’t heard any family 
prayers since my old tlarl had ’em—a regular old Methodist 
e.xhortcr he was.” ^ 

*' You \rill come again, Mr. Sleighter," said Mrs. Gwynne, 
giving him her hand. 

" Yes, and tell us more about that rysw country,'’ added 
her son. ” My, I’d like to go out there.” 

” It's a wonderful country all right and you might do a 
hull lot worse.” 



arAPXER V 
WlisTWAKD Ho I 

Mu. Gwynne accotiipauied Mt. Sleighter to the door. 
“ Will you walk down lo the store ? ” said Mr. Sleighter. 

•* Vcrv well,” said Mr. Gwynne, ::etttng ofl with him. 

Mr. Sleiwhter ovidenlly Ivid bomething on his mind. 
The usual fountain of liis spccdi seemed to be drietl up. 
Am they dnsw near to the store, he seized Mr. Gwyinic by 
the arm, arrested him, and said : 

” Say, xMr. tJwyiine, you ain’t got any right to be in 
bu.sines.s. You ain’t got the parts, and that Machine 
Company and the rest of ’em put it all over you.” 

” Wc nctfidn’t go into that now, I suppose,” said Mr. 
C Wynne. 

No, I guess I am buttin’ in—^a thing I don’t often 
do—but T am olT i^y stride to-night anyway, and I am 
doin’ what I never did in ail tuy life before. I guess it 
was them kids of yours and your missis. 1 know it ain’t, 
my business, but what are you goin' to do with yourself ? '* 

” 1 don’t know yet,” replied Mr. Gwynne, declining lo 
be confidential. 

** Not goin* into business, I hope ? You ain't got the 
parts. Some pf»>plc ain’t got ’em, and you ain’t. Coin’ 
to farm ? ” 

“ No, I think not. The fact is I'm about selling my 
farm.” 

” Selling it ? ” 

”Yes, I had an offer to-day which I am thinking of 
acepting.” 

** An offer, eh, from a feller named Marlin, I suppose ? ’* 

** Hew did you know ? ” 

” I don't know. I just figgered. Offered you about a 
hundred dollars, eh ? ” 

” No; I wish he had. It's worth a hundred with the 
house and buildings--they are good buildings.” 

* ” Say, I don’t like to butt in on any man’s business, 
but is the price a secret ? ” 
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** Ob, no ; he offers four thousand, half cash/' 

** And how much for the buildings ? " 

“ Pour thousand for everytlnng. It’s not enou||ii. but 
there are not many buyers in this neighbourhood/* 

‘‘Say, there’s nothing rash about that feller. When 
do you close ? ” 

"Mu^ dose to-morrow night. He has a chance of 
another place.” 

” Oh, he has, eh ? Big rush on, eh ? Well, don’t you 
dose until I see you some time to-morrow, partner.” 

Mr. Sleighter scented another salvage deal, his keen 
eyes gleamed a bit, the firm lips were pressed a little more 
doscly togetlier. 

'* And say,” he said, turning back. ” 1 don't wonder you 
can’t do business. I coukln’t do anything myself with 
a missis like yours. I couldn’t get any smooth work 
over with her lookin’ at me like that, durned if I could. 
Well, good-night; see you to-morrow.” 

Mr. Sleighter spent the early hours of the following 
day among the farmers with whom his salvage deal had 
brought him into contact. The wrecker's instinct was 
strong in him, and besides he regarded with abhorrence 
the tactics of Mr. Marlin and weU;omed an opportunity 
to beat that gentleman at his own game. He could easily 
outbid the ^fartiIl offer and still buyrthe farm at a low 
price. As a result of his inquiries he had made up his 
mind tliat the laud was worth at the very least eighty 
dollars an acre and the buildings at least two thousand 
more. Five thousand would bo a ridiculously low figure 
and six thousand not extravagantly high i(or both build¬ 
ings and farm. The farm with the store and machifie 
business attachc<l might offer a fair opening to his sou, 
who was already weary of school and anxious to engage 
in business for himself. 

” Gue.ss 1*11 take a whirl out of the old boy,” he said 
to himself. ** He’s a durn fool anyway, and if I don’t get 
his money some one else will.” 

In the afternoon he made his way to the store. ” Boss 
ain't in ? ” he inquired of the clerk. 

” No, he’s at tlie house, I guess.” 

” Back soon ? ” 

*' Don’t know. Guess he’s busy over there.’' 

” Seen Mr. Martin around ? ” 

"Yes, he was here awhile ago. Said he would be iii^ 
. agsin later.” 

Mr. Sleighter greatly 'disliked the idea of doing busi- 
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ness witb BAr. Gywnne at his own house. **Can*t do no 
business with bis missis and kids around/' he said to him- 
sdf. Can’t get no action with that woman lookin’ on 
seemingly. But that there old Martin geyser is on the 
job and he might close things op. I guess 1 will wander 
over.” 

To his great relief be found Mr. Gwynne alone, and 
without preliminaries, and with the design of getting 
’‘quidk action’* before the disturbing element of Mrs. 
Gwynne’s presence should be introduced, he made his 
Oder. He explained his purpose in purchasing, and with 
something of a flourish oifeiod five thousand for **the 
hull plant, lock, stock and barrel/* cash down if specially 
desired, but he would prefer to pay half in six montil^. He 
must have his answer immediately; was not anxious to 
buy, but if Mr. Gwynne wanted to close up, he only had 
to say so. He was not going to monkey with the thing. 

You have made me a much better oiler than the one 
I recMved from Mr. Martin, and 1 am inclined to accept 
it. but inasmuch as I have promised to give him an answer 
to-day. I feel that it’s due to him that 1 should meet him 
with the bargain still unclosed.” 

” Why*? ” inquired Mr. Sleighter in surprise. 

” W^ell. you see I a.skcd him to hoUl the olfer open until 
this afternoon. I feel 1 ought to go tg liim with the matter 
still open.” * 

" Want to screw him up, eh ? ” said Mr. SIcightor, hia 
lips drawing closer togetiicr. 

“No. sir,” Mr. Gwynne'.s voice hail a little ring in it. 
“ I con^der it fairer to Mr. Martin.” 

“ Don’t see as how he has much claim on you.” replied 
Mr. Sleighter. “But that’s your own business. Say, 
there he comes now. Look here, my oiler is open until 
six o’clock. After that it’s a new deM. Take it or leaviP 
it. I will be at your store.” 

“ Very well.” said Mr. Gwynne stiffly. 

Mr. Sleighter was distinctly annoyed and disappointed. 
A few^ minutes’ longer pressure, he was convince, would 
have practically closed a deal which would have netted 
hitn a conaderable profit. “ Dum old fool.” he muttered 
to himself as he passed out of the room. 

In the hallway Mrs. Gwynne's kindly welcome baltedf 
him. She greeted him as would a friend. Would 
he not sit down lor a few moments ? No, he was busy* 
Mr. Sleighter was quite determined to get away from her 
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*'Tho cbildren were delighted with your description 
ol your western home/* she said. **The free life, the 
beautiful bills, the mountains in the - distance—'it must 
indeed be a lovdy country.” ♦ ^ 

Mr. Sleighter was taken oi! his guard. ** Yes, ma’am, 
that’s lovdy country all right. They’d like it fine out 
there; and healthy too. It would make a man of that 
little kid of yours. He looks a little on the weak side 
to me. A few months in the open and you wouldn’t 
know him. The girls too—” 

“ Come in here and sit down, won't you, Mr. Sldghter ? 
said Mrs. Gwynne. 

Mr. Sleighter reluctantly passed into the room and sat 
down. He knew he was taking a risk. However; his 
oficr was already made and the deal he believed would 
be closed in the korc by six o'clock. 

” I suppose the land is all taken up out there ? ’* said 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

** Oh, yes, mostly, unless away back. ' Folks are coming 
in all the time, but there's still lots of cheap land around.” 

” Cheap land, is there ? ” inquired Mrs. Gwynne. with a 
certain eagerness in her voice. ” Indeed 1 should have 
thought tlmt that beautiful land would be vei^ dear.” 

” Why, bless your heart, no. I know good land going 
for six—seven—eight—ten dollars an acre. Ten dollars is 
high for good farm lands: for cattle ^uns four dollars 
is good. No, there’s lots of good land lying around out 
of doors there. If these people around here could get 
their heads up long enough from grubbing in the muck 
they wouldn’t stay here over mght. They'd be hitting 
the trail for the West, you bet.” 

Mrs. Gwynne turned her honest eyes upon him. ” Mr. 
Sleighter, l.want to a^ your advice. I feel I can rely 
bpon you [** Durn it all, die’s gettin' her work in all right,*’ 
thought Mit' Sleighter to himself], and I am getting quito 
anxious in the matter. ^ You see. my husband is deter¬ 
mined to leave tliis pl^e. He wishes to try something 
else. Indeed, he must try something else. We must make 
a living, Mr. Sleighter.” Mrs. Gwynne’s voice became 
hurried and anxious. ” We were delighted last night 
by your description of that wonderful country in the West, 
the cbildren especially. I have been wondering if 
we might venture to try a small farm in that country^—> 

? uite a small farm. We have a little money to invest. 

thought I might be bold enough to ask you. 1 know 
your judgment would be good, and I felt somehow that 
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we conld trust you. I hope I am not taking a liberty, 
but somehow I feel that you are not a stranger." 

"No, ma'am, certainly not," said Mr. Slcighter in a 
loud voice, his hope of securing " quick action on that 
deal" growing dim. 

" Do you happen to know any farm—a small farm— 
which we might be able to buy ? We hope to receive 
four thousand dollars for this place. I feel that it is 
worth a good deal more, but there are not many buyers 
about here. Then, of course, perhaps we value our place 
too highly. Then by your kind help we have got some¬ 
thing out of the business- twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, I think Mr. Gwynne said. We are most grateful 
to yo‘u for that, Mr. Sleighter." Her eyes beamed on him 
in a most disconcerting way. " And so after our obliga¬ 
tions here are met wc might have about forty-five hundred 
dollars clear. Could we do anything witli that ? " 

“ I donno, I donno," said Mr, Sleighter quickly and 
rising from his chair, " I will think it over. 1 have got 
to go now." 

At tliis moment Mr. Gwynne came into the room. " Oh, 

I am glad you are not gone, Mr. Sleighter. I have just 
told Mr. iClartin that I cannot accept his offer." 

" Cannot accept, Michael I ” said Mrs. Gwynne, dismay 
in her voice and in her eyes. 

" I believe you Said your offer was good until six, Mr. 
Sleighter ? " 

" Oh, I say, Gwynne, let’s get out, let's get over to the 
store. It's kind of hot here, and I’ve got to go. Come 
on over and we’ll clean up." Without a farewell word to 
cither of them, Mr. Sleighter passed rapidly from the room. 

" I do hope there’s nothing wrong. Michael," said his 
wife. *' I fear 1 have made a mistake. I spoke to Mr. 
Sleighter about the possibility of getting a small farm itt* 
the West. You were so eager about it, Michael dear, 
and I spoke to Mr. Slcighter about it. 1 hope there is 
notliing wrong." 

" Don't worry, mother. 1 have his offer for five thousand 
dollars. Of course he is rather peculiar, I confess, but 

I believe-" The door opened abruptly upon them, 

adndtting Mr. Sleighter. 

" See here, Mr. Gwynne, 1 can't do no business with you." 

"Sir, you made me an offer for my farm/'.said Mr. 
Gwynne indignantly, " and I have just refused an offer 
from Mr. Martin on account of j'oum." 

" Oh, we'U cut all that out," ssdd htr. Sleighter, whoso 
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voice aiid maimer indicated strange wrdtement. '*Now 
don't taUc. Listeii to me, my son. You ain't got any 
right to bo playing around with business men a^bow. 
Now I am going to do a little business for you, if you will 
allow me. ma'am. 1 take it you want to get away from 
here.“ Mr. Gwynne nodded, gazing at him in astonish¬ 
ment. “ You want to go West." Again Mr. Gwynne 
^ nodded. Well, there’s only one S];ii6t in the West— 

* Alberta. You want a farm.” 

” Yes,” said Mr. Gwymie. 

” Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Gwynne. 

"There’s just one farm that will suit you, an' that’s 
Lakeside Farm, Wolf Willow, Alberta, owned by H. P. 
Slighter, £sq., who’s going to stump you to a trade. 
Five hundred acres, one hundred broke an’ a timber 
lot; a graiKu^; stables and corral, no good; house, 
fair to middlin'. Two hundred an' fifty acres worth 
ten dollars at least, best cot of doors; cattle run, two 
hundred acres, worth five; swamp and sleugh, fifty 
acres, only good to look at but mighty pretty in the momin* 
at sun-up. Not much money in scenery though. Build¬ 
ing wo^ between two and three thousand. Your plant 
here is worth about six thousand. I know*l ofiored 
you five thousand, but 1 was buyin’ then and now I am 
buyin’ and seUin'. Anyway, I guess it's about even, 
an* we’ll save you a lot 'of trouble aI^ time an* money. 
An’ so, if you really want a western farm, yon might 
just as well have mine. I did not think to sell. Of course 
I knew 1 must sell in the long run, but couldn't just see 
my place in anybody else’s hands. Somehow it seems 
dmerent though to see you folks on it. You seem to fit. 
Anyway, there's the otter. What do you say ? ’* 

" Sit down, Mr. Sleighter,” said Mr. Gwynne. ” This 
*ts a ratlicr surprising proposition.” 

Mrs. Gwynne's eyes grew soft. " Michael, 1 think it is 
wonderful.” 

But Mr. Gwynne would not look at his wife. ** Let 
me sec, Mr. Sleighter. your farm, you say, with buildings 
is worth about six thousand to sixty-five hundred. Mine 
is wor^ from fifty-five hundred to six thousand. 1 will 
take your offer and pay tlie difference.” 

' ” Oh, come off your p^ch,” said Mr. Sleighter. ” You're 
doin', the highrfalutm Vere de Vere act now. Listen to^ 
me.- The deal is as level as I can figger it. Your ^m 
. and sloro with the machine business suit me ail light. ' 
. I feel 1 can place my boy right here for a while anyway. 
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My iann. 1 bdieve. would suit you better tban anytbiA* 
ielse you can get. Theresa my offer. Take it or leave 

** I think we will take it, kir. Sleighter/' said Mr& 
Gwynne. Michael dear, 1 feel Mr. Sleighter is rights 
and besides I know he is doing us a great kindness.'* 

** Kindness, ma'am, not at all. Business is business, 
and that’s all there is to it. Well, I’ll be goin'. Think 
it over, get the papers fixed up by to-morrow. No, don't 
thank me. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Gwynne followed him to the door, her face flushed, 
her eyes aglow, a smile hovering uncertai^y about her lips. 

** You are a good man. Mr. Sleighter,” she said, looking 
at him with misty eyes. 

** A good man! ” Mr. Sleighter was seized with a cougb. 

A good man! Good Lord, ma’am I nobody never found 
it out but you—dura that cough anyway.” And still 
troubled by his cough .Mr. Sleighter hurried down the path 
■ to the gate and out on to the road. 

Once resolved to break up their home in Gastern Canada, 
the Gwyipies lost no lime in completing their arrange¬ 
ments for the transportation of themselves and their 
household gods and such of their household goods as 
Mr - Sleighter advis^, to the new western country. 

Somewhere in the car was found a place for Rosie, the 
cow, a remarkable milker and ” worth her weight in butter,” 
as Mr. Sleighter said, and for Rover. Larne's collie dog, 
who stood to him as comrade, almost as a brother. A 
place in the car, too, was found for Joe Gagneau who from . 
the first moment at the announced departure had expressed' 
his determination to accompany Larry no matter at what 
cost or against whose opposition. ^ 

In due time the car, packed with the Gwynne household 
goods and treasures aud in charge of the two superla¬ 
tively happy boys, with Rosie and Rover to aid in pro¬ 
viding them with sustenance and protection, set forth 
Westward Ho 1 Mr. Gwynne rode in the caboose of tha 
train to which his c;ir was attached. Mrs. Gwynne and 
t^e girls were to follow by passenger train and would 
doubtless be found awaiting them on their arrival at 
Winnipeg. 

The journey westward was to the boys full of interest 
and adventure. At Toronto they picked up a stowaway, 
*who, taking advantage of their ab^nce, bwded the car 
and made fa^self a 1^ behind some bales at hay. Dpoa 
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discovery by Rover, he made so piteous an appeal for 
refuge from some pursuing terror which he decUued to 
specify, that the boys agreed to conceal him a ni|;)it and 
a day till they were well on their way along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. When I^arry’s conscience made 
further concealment a burden greater than could be borne, 
Mr. GWynne was taken into the boys’ confidence and, 
after protest, agreed to make arrangement with the rail¬ 
road authorities whereby Sam—for that was the stowa¬ 
way’s name—might retain his place in the car. 

lie W'as a poor, wretched creature, reminding I-arry of 
the scarecrow which he had put up in their garden the 
summer before. He was thin beyond anything the boys 
ha() ever seen. His face was worn and old and came to a 
peak at the nose, which gave him the appearance of a 
inonslcr rat, a resemblance emphasised by the little blink- 
ing, vcd-iimmcd eyes. His hair was closely cropped and 
of hriUiant carroty colour. 

Rut he had seen life in a great city and had gathered 
a store of worldly wisdom, not all of which was for his 
good, and a repertoire of accomplishments that won him 
^miration and wonder from the simple couptry boys. 
He had all the new ragtime songs and dances, which he 
renderc<l to his own accompaniment on an old" battered 
banjo He was a contortionist of q^ilc unusual clever¬ 
ness, while his fund of stories never ran dr}^ throughout 
the seven day.s* journey to Winnipeg. He set himself 
uith the greatest assiduity to impart liis accomplishments 
to the boys, and by the time the party had reached the 
end of the first stage in their westward journey, Sam had 
the satisfaction of observing that liis pujlils had made 
very satisfactory progress, both with the clog dancing 
nnd with the ragtime songs. Besides this, he had made 
for himself an assured place in thdir affection, and even 
Mr. Gwynne had come to feel such an interest in the bit 
of human driftwood flung up against him, that he decided 
to offer the waif a chance to his foxtuue in the West. 



CHAPTER VI 
Jans Brown 

Mr. D. Brown was a busy man, but ho novor failed to 
bo in his place at the foot of the tabio every day punc¬ 
tually at lialf-past twelve, solely because* at that hour 
his little daughter Jane would show her grave and earnest 
and dark brown, almost swarthy face at the head. Eight 
years ago another lace used to appear there, also grave, 
earnest, but very lair and very lovely to look upon, to the 
doctor the fairest of all faces on the earth. The little, 
plain, swarthy-faced child tlie next day after that lovely 
face had been for ever shut away from the doctor’s eyes 
was placed in her high chair at the head of the table, at 
first only a£ the lunch hour, but later at all meal times 
before the doctor to look at. And it was an ever-recurring 
joy to the lonely man to discover in the little grave face 
before him fleeting gfimpses of the other face so tenderly 
loved and so long vanished. 

The forenoon had been hot and trying, and Dr. Brown, 
having been detained in his office beyond his regular 
hour, had been more than usually hurried in his round 
of morning calls, and hence was more than ordinarily 
tired with his morning's work. At his door tlio little 
girl met him. 

" Como in, papa, I know you’re hot,” she said, love 
and reproach in her face, ” because 1 was hot myself, 
and you will need a nice, cool drink. 1 had one and yours 
is in here.” She led him into the study, hovering about 
him with little touches and pushes. ” You ought not to 
have taken so long a round this morning,” she said with 
gentle severity. ” I know you went out to St. James to 
see Mrs. Kale, and you know quite well she doesn't need 
you. It w'ouid do in the afternoon. And it was awful 
hot in school.” 

** Awful ? ” said the doctor. 

Well, very exceedingly theii~suid the kids were very 
tired and Miss Mutton was as cross as anything.” 

V 

51 
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It was 'no wonder. How many kids were there for 
her to watch ? ** 

** Oh, papa, you said * kids * I ** 

** I was just quoting my young daughter." ' 

" And she said we were to get out this afternoon an 
hour earlier," continued Jane, ignoring his criticism," and 
so I am going to take my bicycle and go with Nora and 
the girls down to the freight sheds." 

" The freight sheds ? " 

" Yes, Larry and Joe have come in, and Rover and 
R(^e—she’s the cow, and they milked her every day 
twice and drank the milk, and they used to have their 
meals together in the car." 

" Rosie, too ? Very interesting indeed." 

" Now, papa, you must not laugh at me. It is very 
interesting. They all came for days and days together, 
in the car from somewhere down East, Ontario, 1 think. 
And Mr. Gwynne says they are just like a circus. And 
they play instruments and dance." 

" \^at, Rosie too ? How clever of her I " 

The cMld’s laugh rang out joyously. " Oh, papa, 
that's awfully funny. And we're going down on our 
wheels. Nora can ride now, you know, and she’s going 
to take Ethel May's wheel. It's awfully hard to ride, but 
Nora's as strong as Kathleen." 

" Well, well," said her father, gredtly interested in this 
eacciting but somewhat confused tale. " Just wait until 
1 wash my hands and then you shall tell me what it sdl 
means. Thank you for this deliciously cool lemonade. 
It is very refreshing. You will tell me all about it at 
lunch." • 

The lunch hour was devoted first of all to disentangling 
from the mess the individual members of the car party, 
which after an adventurous journey across half a continent 
had apparently made camp at the Winnipeg freight sheds. 
Then followed the elucidation of the details of the plam 
by which the caunp was to be attacked and radded during 
the adternoon. 

. " Now that 1 have a fairly deaur conception of whom 
Larry, Joe, Satm, Rosie and Rover are—1 think I have 
them right~~*" 

" Exactly, papa." 

" I wish to find out just who aure to form the advance 
paur^ the scouting par^." 

" The soonting party ? I don't know what you 
Bat Nera^yoa know Nora ? " « 
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** Certainly, tbe little black-eyed Irish Terrier—terror. 
1 moan/' 

“ Oh, papa, she's just lovely and she's my friend." 

" Is she. dear, then 1 apologise, but Indeed 1 meant 
nothing derogatory to her, 1 greatly like her, she is 
so spunky." 

" Yes. there’s Nora and Kathleen. Nora's sister, and 
perhaps Hazel—you know Hazel, papa. Hazel Sleighter ? " 

*' The western girl—not at all wild and woolly though. 
A very modern and very advanced young lady, isn't s^e ?" 

" Oh, I don’t know what yon mean, papa. She says 
she may go down, but I don't think she likes going with 
a lot of Idds. You know she has her hair up. She has 
to have it up in the store. She can get off if she can fool her 
boss, she says. So we’re all going down and we may bring 
Larry home with us. Mrs. Sleighter says. Though Mrs. 
Gwyime says there’s not any room, they're so filled up now. 
And I said Larry could come here and Joe, too. Bnt 1 am 
not so sure about S.am. I think ho must be awfully 
queer. Mr. Gwynne thinks he's queer." 

" It is quite po.ssible. indeed probable, my dear," assented 
her father., 

" But I think Larry would be all right, and Joe. You 
see, we know them.** 

" Oh, do we ? " , 

" Yes, certainly, papa. Larry is Nora’s brother. He’s 
awfully clever. He’s only fifteen and he passed the 
Entrance in Ontario and that's ever so much harder than 
here. He passed it before he was fourteen." 

" Before he was fourteen ! " replied her father. ** Amaz¬ 
ing I ’’ • 

" And so we'll go down to the car and bring I.arry home 
with ns, and perhaps his mother will let him come here. 
She did not say she would and you can’t tell. She's quiet. 
3 rou know, but somehow she isn’t like Mrs. Sleighter. I 
don’t think you could coax her to do what she didn’t want." 

" 1 see. We are quite safe in yoor hands, little woman. 
You can do just as you and Mrs. Gwyiinc arrange." 

It followed that the scooting pai^ included not only 
Bdiss Hazel Sleighter. but also her big brother Tom. who 
being temporarily in the high school, more perhaps b^ause 
of bis size and the maturity of his bearing than by virtue 
of his educational qualifications, was at the present moment 
most chiefly concerned in getting into form his beseball 
team for tlm match the following Saturday in whkh the 
■^High School was to meet All Comets undec eighteen. 
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The freight shed being on bis way to the practice ground, 
Tom deigned to join the party and to talce in the circus 
car as he passed. The car dwellers were discowed on 
the open prairie not far from the freight shed, keeping 
guard over Rosie, who was stretching her legs after her 
railway journey. The boys were tossing a baseball to 
each other as Tom pedalled up on his wheel. 

** Hallo there, here you are,*' he shouted to Sam, holding 
up his hands for a catch. 

The ball came with such impact that Tom was distinctly 
jarred, and dropped the ball. With all his force he threw 
the ball back to Sam, who caught it with the ease of a 
professional and returned it with such vigour that again 
Tom dropped it. 

“ Let’s have a kuock-np,” he said, hitting a long fly. 

Sam flew after the ball with amazing swiftness, his 
scarecrow garments fluttering and flapping in the air, and 
caught it with an upward leap that landed him on his 
back breathless but triumphant. 

“ Say, you’re a crackcrjack," said Tom; “ here’s 

anoihci.’ 

Meanwhile Larry was in the hands of his sjsters, wlio 
liad delightedly kissed him, to his sliame-fac^ chagrin, 
and introduced him to tlieir new-found friends. 

“ So this is Larry,” said Miss Haz^ Slcighter, greeting 
him with a dazzling smile. “We have heard a lot about 
you. I think you must be quite wonderful. Come here, 
Tom, and meet your friends.’’ 

I'oor [.arry! In the presence of this radiant creature 
and of her well-dressed brother, he felt terribly conscious 
of the shabbiness of the second best suit which his mother 
had thought good enough for the journey in the car. 
Tom glanced at the slight, poorly dressed, pale-faced 
lad who stood before him with an embarrassed, almost a 
beseeching look in his eyes. 

“ Can you play ball ? “ disked Tom. 

“ Not much," replied l.arry; “ not like Sam. Come 
here, Sam,” he called, remembering that he had not intro¬ 
duced his friend. Sam sliuffled over with an air of 
complete nonchalance. 

“This is Sam,” said Larry. “Sam-—I have forgotten 
your name.” 

“ Nolan.” said Sam sliortly. 

“ Miss Hazel Sleighter,” said Larry. 

“ How do you do. Miss Hazel,” Sam, sweeping her* 
an elaborate bow, and then gazing boldly into her eyes. 
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** I hope you’re well. If you're as smart as you look, I 
guess you’re way up in G." 

**T am quite well, thank you," returned Miss Hazel, 
the angle of her chin indicating her most haughty air. 

" Say, young lady, pass up the chilly stuff," replied Sam 
with a laugh. 

*' Well, I am off to the ball practice," said Tom. " Got 
a match on Saturday-High School against the world. 
Won’t you come along, Sam ? It's tiiily a little way 
down.” 

" All right," Sam said cheerfully. “ So long, folks. Sea 
you later, Larrj'. Au reservoir, young lady, as the camel 
said to the elephant when he asked what he'd have. Hope 
I see you later if not sooner—t.i la ; ting-a-ling ; honk 
honk." Again he swept Miss Hazel au elaborate bow. 

" Thinks he’s smart," said that young lady, lifting her 
nose. " He’s a regular scarecrow. N\ ho in the world 
is he and where did he come from ? " she demanded of 
Larry, who proceeded to account for Sam’s presence with 
their party. 

The visitors peered into the car and i)okcd into its 
recesses, discovered the food supplies for boy and l>caJ5t, 
and inspected the dormitories under Larry’s guidance, 
while the boy, who liad recovered from his embarrassment, 
discoursed upon Ih^ wonderful experience of the journey. 
Miss Hazel flashed her great bine eyes and her white teeth 
upon him, shook all her frizzes in his face, smiled at him, 
chattered to him, jeered at him, flattered him with all 
the arts and graces of the practised flirt she was, until 
Larry, swept from his bearings, walked the clouds in a 
woiifler-world t)f rosy lights and ra\ ishing airs. His face, 
his eyes, his eager words, his tremulous lips, were all 
eloquent of this new passion tliat poNSCssed him. 

As for Miss Hazel, accustomed as she tvas to the dis¬ 
criminating admiration of her follow clerks, the sincerity 
and abandonment of tliis devotion was a.s incense to her 
flirtatious soul. 

It was a happy afternoon for the Iwy, but when in¬ 
formed by his sisters of his mother’s do.'^irc that he should 
return with them, he was resolute in his refusal, urging 
many reasons why it was impossible that he .should leave 
the car and his comrades. There was nothing for it but 
to leave him there and report to his mother their failure. 

" I might have known," she said. He would never 
•come to a stranger's house in his old clothes. 1 wUl just 
bring down bis best suit after tea.*'. 
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The dinner hour at Dr. * Brown’s was fully occupied 
with an animated recital of the adventures of the after¬ 
noon. Each member of the car party was descriiied with 
an accuracy and fullness of detail that would have surprised 
him.; 

” And Larry is coming up here to-night when we bring 
him his good dothes/’ said Jane. 

Oh, you are to bring him his good clothes, are you ? “ 

** Yes, Mrs. Gwynne and 1 are taking them down in 
the carriage.” 

Oh, in the carriage—Mrs. Gwynne-*’ 

“Yes, you know- Oh, here’s Nora at the door. 

Excuse me, papa. I am sure it is important.” 

She ran to the door and in a moment or two returned 
with a note. “ It’s for you, papa, and I know it’s about 
the carriage.” She watched her father somewhat an.\iously 
as he read the note. 

“ Umm-uiu. Very good, very nice and proper. Cer¬ 
tainly. Just say to Mrs. Gwynne that we arc very ples^cd 
to be able to serve her with the carriage, and that we hope 
Larry wiU do us the honour of coming to us.” 

Jane nodded delightedly. ” I know, papa. ^ I told her 
that already. But I’ll tell her this is answer to the 
note.” 

Under Jane’s directiou and care t|;^ey made their visit 
to the car, but on their letiirn no I..arry was with them. 
He would come after the picnic, and baseball game to¬ 
morrow, perhaps, but not to-night. His mo&cr was 
plainly disappointed, and indeed a little hurt. She could 
not understand her son. It was not his clothes after all, 
as she had thought. She pondered over*his last words 
■poken as ho bade her farewell at the car door, and was 
even more mystiiierl. 

“ I’U be glad when wc get to our own place again,” he 
said. “ I hate to be beholden to anybody. We're as 
good as any of th^ anyway.” The bitterness in his 
tone mystified her snll more. 

It was little Jane who supplied the key to the myster>\ 
” I don’t think he likc.s Tom very much,” said the littie 
girl. 

The picnickeis who went out to the park early in the 
day were driven for refuge from the biasing sun to the 
trees and bushes, where prostrated by the heat they lay 
iimp and flaccid upon the grass. Miss Hazel Slcighter 
who for some reason winch she could not explain to hersell 
liad joined the first contingent' of pkmick^, was crose, 
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distinctly and obvionsly cross. The heat was trylf^; to 
her hepres, but worse, it made her face red—red all over. 
Her pink parasol intensified the glow upon her face. 

What a fool I was to come, in this awful heat/’ she 
said to hersdf. '*They won’t be here for hours, and I 
will be just like a wash*rag.” 

Nor was Larry enjoying the picnic. The material 
comforts in the form of sandwiches, cakes and pics, 
gloriously culminating in lemonade and ice cream, white 
contributing a temporary pleasure, could not obliterate 
a sense of misery wrought in him by Miss llazeVs chilly 
indifference. That young lady, whose smites so lavishly 
bestowed only yesterday had made for him a new heaveit 
and a new earth, had to-day merely tlircwn him a passing 
glance and a careless “ Hallo,” a.s she floated by intent 
on bigger game. 

In addition, the boy was conscious of an overpowering 
las.sitndc that increased as the day wore on. His misery 
and its chief cause had not escaped the observing eyes 
of the little maid, Jane Brown, whose clear and incisive 
voice was distinctly audible as she confided to her friend 
Nora her disappointment in Miss Hazel. 

'■ She woft't look at him to-day,” she said. " She's just 
waiting for the boys to come. She’ll be nicer then.” 

There was no animus in the voice, only surprise and 
disappointment. To* Larry, however, the fact that the 
secret tragedy of his soul was thus laid bare, filled him 
with a sudden rage. Ho cast a wrathful eye upon the 
little maid. She met his glance with a placid smile, 
volunteering the cheerful remark, ” They won’t be long 
now.” • 

A fury possessed the boy. ” Oh, .shut up. will you ? ” 
he said, glaring at her. 

For a moment little Jane looked at him, surprise, dismay, 
finally pity succeeding each other in the deep blue eyps. 
Hastily she glanced about to see if ^|ie others liad heard 
the outburst. She was relieved to note that only Joe 
and Nora were near enough to hear. She settled herself 
down in a position of greater comfort and confided to 
her friend Nora with an air of almost maternal solicitude, 

" I believe he has a pain. 1 am sure he has a pain.” 

Larry sprang to his feet and, without a glance at his 
anxious tormentor, said: ” Come on. Joe, let's go for a 
hunt in the woods.” • 

• Janei looked wistfully after the departing boys. '* I 
wish they would ask us, Nora. Don’t you ? 1 thibk be 
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is nice when he isn’t mad/* she said. To winch Nora 
firmly assented. 

A breeze from the west and the arrival of ^le High 
School team, resplendent in their new baseball uniforms, 
brought to the limp loiterers under the trees a reviving 
life and interest in day’s doings. 

It was due to Jane that Sam got into the game, for 
when young Frank Stuart was searching for a suitable 
left fielder to complete the All Comers team, he spied 
seated among the boys the little girl. 

Hallo, Jane; in your usual place, I see I ** he called 
out to her as he passed. 

” Hallo, Frank ! ” she called to him brightly. ** Frank! 
Frank I " she cried, after the young man had passed, 
springing up and running after him. 

“ 1 am in a hurry, Jane; I must get a man for left 
field.” 

” But, Frank,” she said, catching his arm, for young 
Smart was a great fiicnd of hers and of her father’s. ” I 
want to tell you. You see that funny boy under the 
tree,” she continued, loworiug her voice. ” Well, he’s a, 
splendid player. Tom doesn't want him to play, and I 
don't either, because 1 want the High Schobl to beat. 
But it would not be fair not to tell you, would it ? ” 

Young Smart looked at her curiously. ” Say, little 
girl, you’re a sport. Ami is he a gooS player ? ” 

” Oh, he's splendid, but he’s queer—1 mean he looks 
queer. He’s awfully funny. But that doesn't matter, 
does it ? ” 

” Not a hair, if he can play ball. What’s his name ? ” 

** Sam—something.” • 

” Sam Something ? That is a iuimy name.” 

” Oh, you know, Sam. £ don't know his other name.” 

” Well, I'll try him, Jane,” said young Smart, moving 
toward the boy and followed by the eager eyes of the 
little girl. 

” 1 say, Sam,” said Smart, ” we w«mt a man for left 
field. Will you take a go at it ? ” 

” Too hot,” grunted Sam. 

” Oh, you won't find it too hot when you get started. 
Rip off your coat and get into the game. You can play, 
can't you ? ” 

Aw, wliat yer givin' us. 1 guess I can give them 
ginks a few pointers.” 

” Well, come on." • 

” Too hot,” said Sam. 
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Jane pulled young Smart by the sleeve. “ Tell him you 
Fill give him a jersey/* she said in a low voice. " His 
shirt is torn.** 

Again young Smart looked at Jane with scrutinising 
eyes. , '* You’re a wonder/’ he said. 

** Come along, Sam. You haven’t got your sweater 
with you, but 1 will get one for you. Get into the bush 
there and change.” 

With apparent relucty’^.ce, but with a gleam in his little 
red eyes, Sam slouched i to the woods to make the change, 
and in a few momenta came forth and ran to take his 
position at left held. 

The baseball match turned out to bo a mere setting 
for the display of the eccentricities and superior base¬ 
ball qualities of Sam, which apparently quite ontol.asscd 
those o£ his team mates in the match. After three dis¬ 
astrous innings, Sam caused hrm.sclf to bo moved first to 
the position of short stop, and later to the pitcher's box, 
to the immense advantage of his side, although, ovxing 
to the lead obtained by the enemy, liis prowess was unable 
to ward off defeat from All Comers. Yet under his inrpira- 
tion and skilful generalship, the team made such a brilhnnl 
recovery oi form and came so near victory that Sam was 
carried from the field in triumph shoulder high and (le]}artccl 
with his new and enthusiastically grateful ronirad«.‘s to 
a celebration. • 

Larry, however, was much too miscr-ible and much 
too unhappy for anything like a colebrntion. The boy 
wns oppressed w’ith a feeling of loneliiies:;, ;nid \v:is con¬ 
scious chiefly of a desire to .reach iiis car and cr.iwl mlo 
his bed there npiong the straw. Stumbling blindly along 
the dusty road, a cheery voice hnilc<l him. 

” Hallo, Larry 1 ” It was Jane sc.'ited bcsivle her father 
in his car. 

" Hallo! ” he answered faintly and just glanceil at her 
as the car passed. 

But soon the car pulled up. ” Come on, Larry, we’ll 
take you home.” said Jane. 

” Oh, I’m all right,” said Larry, forcing !n.< lips into lils 
old smile and resolutely plodding on. 

” Better come up, my boy,” said tlic doctor. 

” I don't mind walking, sir,” replied Larry, stubbornly 
determined to go his lonely way. 

** Come here, boy,” said the doctor, regarding him 
keenly. Larry came over to the wheel. ” Why, b<5y, 
is^at is the matter ? ** The doctor took hold of hte hana 
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Lar^ gripped the wheel hard. He was feehng desper¬ 
ately ill and unsteady on his legs, but still his lips twisted 
tbemsdves into a smile. ** Fm all right, sir.'* ^e said; 

Fve got a headache and it was pretty hot out tnere." 

But even as he spoke his face grew white and he swayed 
on his feet. In an instant the doctor was out of his car. 
*' Get in, lad," he said briefly, and Larry, surrendering, 
cUmbed into the back seat, fighting fiercely meanwhile 
to prevent the tears from showing in his eyes. Keeping 
up a brisk and cheerful conversation with Jane in regard 
to the game, the doctor drove rapidly toward his home. 

" You will come in with us, my boy," said the doctor 
as they reached his door. 

By this time Larry was past all power of resistance 
and yielded himself to the authority of the doctor, who 
had him upstairs and into bed witMn a few minutes of 
his arrival. A single word Larry uttered during this 
process. "Tell my mother," and then sank into a long 
nightmare, through which there mingled dim shapes and 
quiet voices, followed by dreamless sleep, and an awaken^ 
ing to weakness that made the lifting of his eyelids an 
c^ort and the movement of his hand a weariness. The 
first object that loomed intelligible through* the fog in 
which he seemed to move was a little pl^in face with 
great blue eyes carrying in them a cloud of maternal 
anxiety. Suddenly the cloud brokd and the Sun burst 
through in a joyous riot, for in a voice that seemed to 
him unfamiliar and remote Larry uttered the single word, 
“ Jane." 

" Oh," cried the little girl rapturously. " Oh, Larry, 
wait." She slipped from the room and returned in a 
moment with his mother, who came quickly to his side. 

" You are rested, dear," she said, potting 'her hand 
under his head. " Drink this. No, don’t lift your head. 
Now then, go to sleep again, darling," and, stooping down, 
she kissed him softly. 

" Why—are—^you—crying ? ” he arired faintly. " What’s 
the—matter ? " 

" Notliing, darling ; you are better. Just sleep." 

" Better ?—have——^becn—sick ? " 

Ye^ you have been sick," said his mother. 

^ " Awfully sick," said Jane solemnly. " A whole week 
aide. But you are all right now," she added brightly, 
"and so is Joe, and Sam, and Rover and Rosie. I saw 
them all this morning and you know we have been prayiqg 
and praying and-" 
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**Now ha will ileep» Jane/' said his mother, gently 
touching the little girl's brown tangle of hair. 

" Yes, he will sleep ; oh, I'm just awful thankful," smd 
Jane, suddenly rushing out of the room. 

" Dear little girl," said the mother. " She has been so 
anxious and so helpful—a wonderful little nurse." 

But Larry was fast asleep, and before he was interested 
enough to make inquiry about his comrades in travel tlie 
car in charge of Joe and Sam. with Mr. Gwynne in the 
caboose, was far on its way to Alberta. After some 
days Jane was allowed to entertain the sick boy, at* was 
her custom with her father, by i^iving an account of her 
day's diongs. These were happy days for them both. 
Between the bo}* and the girl Uie i)cginnings of a great 
friendship sprang up. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Girl of the Wood i.oT 

Jl*ne, ami the sun flooding with a golden shimmer a 
land of tawny prairie, biollwy hills, wooded valleys and 
mountain peaks white with eternal snows, touching with 
silver a stream which, glacier-born, hurled itself down 
mountain sides in fairy films of mist, rushed through 
canons in a mad torrent, hurried between hills in a swollen 
flood, meandered along wide valleys in a full-lipped tide, 
lingered in a placid lake in a bit of lowland banked with 
poplar blufls. and do onward past ranchstead and home¬ 
stead to the great Saskatchewan and Father Ocean, 
prairie and hills, valleys and mountains, river and lake, 
making a wonder world of light and warmth and colour 
and joyous life. 

Two riders on rangey bronchos, followed by two Russian 
boarhounds, climbed the trail that went winding up 
among the hills towards a height whirli broke abruptly 
into a ridge of bare rock. Upon the ridge they paused. 

•‘There! Can you beat lluit ? If so, where?” The 
lady swept her gaiintletted hand toward the scene below. 
Mrs. Waring-Gaunt was tall, strongly made, handsome 
with that comeliness which perfect health and out-of- 
doors life combine to give, her dark hair, dark flashing 
eyes, straight nose, wde, full-lipped curving mouth, and 
a chin whose chiselled firmness was softened but not 
weakened by a dimple, making a picture good to look upon. 

" There ? '* she cried again. •* tell mo, can you beat it ? ” 
Glorious ! Sj^bil, utterly and splendidly glorious ! ’* 
said her brother, hU eyes sweeping the picture below. 
**And you too, Sybil,” he said, turning his eyes upon 
her. “ This country has done you well. By Jove, what 
a transformation from the white-faced, willowy- ** 

“ Weedy—” said she. 

“Well, as it’s no longer true, weedy—woman that 
faded out of I.qpdon. bow many—;Aght years ago 1 “ 

* Ten years, ten long, gloriovis, splendid years.” 

62 
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** Ten years 1 Surely not leri I ’* 

" Yes, ten beautiful years.” 

“ I wish to Gocl I had come with you then. I might 
have been—well, I should have been saved some bumps 
and a ghastly cropper at last.” 

” ‘ Cut it out,’ Jack, as the boys say here. En aiant t 
We never look back in this land, but ever forward.” 

” You must have had some difficult days, old girl, in 
this awful land. Yes, yes, I know it*s glorious, especially 
on a day hkc this and in a light like this ; but after all. 
you are away from the worhl, away from everybody, aiul 
shut off from everything, from afc. art—how' coiihl y^jii 
stick it ? ” 

” Jack, are you sympathising with me ? J.ct me tell 
you your sympathy is xvasted. I have had lonely clays 
in this land, of course. When Tom was off on business'— 
Oh! tliat man has been perfectly splendid. He's been— 
well, I can’t tell you all he has been to me—^father, mother, 
husband, chum, he's been to me, and more. And he s 
made good in the country, too. His ranch is ejuite a 
success. Then he is always busy organizing various sorts 
of industries in the country—dairying, lumbering and that 
sort of thing, ile has introduced thoroughbred stuck, 
lie helps witli the scliools, the churches, the Agricultural 
Institutes, lii short, he i.'f doing his part to bring this 
country to its best.* .\ud this, you know, is tlic linr.‘>t 
bit of all Canada ! ’' 

Her brother laughed. ” Pardon me,” he said, '* there 
are so many of these ‘ finest bits.' In Nova Scotia, in 
Quebec, I have found lliem. The people of Ontuiiu are 
certain tliat th^ ‘ finest bit ‘ is in their province, while in 
British Columbia they arc ready to light if out* .suggests 
anything to the contrary.” 

” I know'. I know. 11 is perfectly .splendid of tbcui. \'gu 
know wc Canadians arc quite foolish about om* country.” 

” We Canadians ! ” 

” Yes. VVe Canadians. What else ? Wc arc ejuito 
mad about the future of our country An<i that is wJiy 
I wanted you to come out here. Jack. 'J'hcre is .so much 
a man like you might do with your brains and training. 
Ves, Your Oxford training is none too good for this 
country, and your brain none too clever for this big work 
of laying the foundations of a great Empire. This is big 
enough for tlic biggest of you. Bigger, even, than the 
thing you were doing at home. Jack. Oh, I heard all 
about it I” 
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" Yon heard all abo^ it ? I hope not. hope jon 
have not heard of the awful mess I made of tilings.’^^ 

Nonsense, Jack ! * Forward * is the word hm. Here 
is an empire in the making, another Britain, grerar, finer, 
without the hideous inequalities, injustices, and foolish 
class distinctions of the old/' 

'' My God ! Sybil, you sound like Lloyd George himself f 
Please don’t recall that ghastly radicalism to me/’ 

” Never mind what it sounds like. You will get it top. 
VVe aU catch it here, especially Old Country folk. For 
instance, look away to the left tliere. See that little 
clump of buildings beside the lake just through the poplars. 
There is a family of Canadians t 3 q>ical of the best, the 
Gwynnes, our closest neighbours. C^ood Irish stock, they 
are. They came two years after we came. Lost their 
little bit of money. Suffered, my! ,how they must have 
suffered! though they were too proud to tell any of ns. 
The father is a gentleman, finely educated, but with no 
bu^ess ability. The mother all gold and grit, an heroic 
little woman who kept the family together. The eldest 
boy of fifteen or sbttcen, rather delicate when he came, 
but fearfully plucky, had helped amasingly. He taught 
the school, putting his money into the farm year after 
year. While teaching the school ho somehow managed' 
to grip hold of the social life of this community in a 
wonde^ul way, preached for Mr, Rhye, taught a Bible 
Class for him, quite unique in its way; organised a kind 
of Literary-Social'Chorai-Minstrel Club and has added 
tremendously to the life and gaiety of the neighbourhood. 
Wliat we shall do when he loaves, 1 know not. You wiU 
like them, I am sure. Wo can drop in thi^re op our wa^r, 
if you Uke.” ' : 

” Ah, well, perhaps some time later. They all sound 
rather terribly industrious and efficient for a mere slacker 
like myself.*' 

Along the trail they galloped, following the dogs for a 
mile or so until chocked by a full flowing stream. 

.**1 i^y. Willow Crock is really quite in flood," said his 
sister. " The hot sun has brought down the snows, you ' 
know. The logs are running, too. We will have to go 
a bit Carefully. Hold well up to the stream and watch 
the logs. Keep yonr eye on the bank opposite. No,,^/ 
no, ke^.Qp, follow me. I.aok out, or you will getdhto 
deep water. Keep to the right, ’^ere, that’s better.** 

** I say/* said her brother, as his horse clambe^ oat 
of the swoUea stream. " That's rather a close thing fio 
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a duckmg. Awfully like the veldt streams, you kuow. 
Ice cold, too, 1 fancy/" 

** Ice cold, indeed—glacier water, and these logs make 
it very awkward. The Gwynnes must be running down 
their timber and firewood. We might just run up and 
look in on them. It’s only a mile or so. Nora will bo 
there. She will be * bossing the job,’ as she says. It 
wil|i be rather interesting.” 

Well, I hope it is not too far, for I assure you 1 am 
getting quite ravenous.” 

” No, come along, there’s a gc- xl trail here.” 

A smart canter brought them to a rather pretentious 
homestead with considerable barns and outbuildings 
attached. ** This is the Switzers’ place,” said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. ” German-Americans, old settlers and quite well 
oil. The father owned the land on wliich Wolf Willow 
village stands. He made quite a lot of money in real 
estate—village lots and farm lands, you know. Ho is 
an excellent farmer and ambitious for his faniily - -ono 
son and one daughter. They arc quite plain people. 
They live like -well, like Germans, you kuow. The 
mother is a^regular hausfrau ; the daughter, quite uici.\ 
plays the violin beautifully. It was from her young 
Gwynne got his violiniiig. The son went to college in 
the States, then to Qennany for a couple of years, lie 
came back here a year ago, terribly Cieriuan and Icriibly 
military, heel clicking, ramrod back, and all tJiat sort 
of tiling. Musical, too, awfully clever; rather think ho 
has political ambitions. We'll not go in to-day. Some 
day, perhaps. Indeed, we must be neighbourly in this 
country. Hut tRe Switzers are a little trying.” 

” Why know them at all ? ” 

” There you arc! ” cried his sister. “ Fancy living 
beside people in this country and not knowing them. 
Now we begin to climb a bit here. Then there are good 
stretches further along where we can hurry.” 

But it seemed to her brother that the good stretches 
were rather fewer and .shorter than the others, for the 
sun was overhead when they pulled up their horses, 
steaming and ready enough to halt, in a small clearing 
in the i^st of a thick bit of forest. The timber was for 
the main part of soft woods, poplar, yellow and black, 
cottonwood, and further up among hills spruce and red 
pine. In the centre of the clearing stood a rough log 
cabin with a wide porch running around two sides. Upon 
this porch a young girl was to be seen busy over a cook 
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stove. At tbo noise of tlie approaching horses the girl 
turned from her work and looked across the clearing at 
th^. % 

" Heavens above! who is that, Sybil ? ” gasped her 
brother. 

' Mrs. Waring-Gaunt gave a ddiighted little cry. ** Oh, 
my dear, you arc really back.*' In a moment she was 
off her horse and rushing toward the girl with her arms 
outstretched. ** Kathleen, darling! Is it you ? And 
3rou have really grown, i believe 1 Or is it your hair ? 
Come, let me introduce you to my brother." 

Jack Romayne was a Voung xhan with thirty years of 
experience of the normal life of the well-bom Englishman, 
during which time he had often known what it was to 
liave his senses stirred and his pulses quickened by the 
sight of one of England's fair women, than whom none 
of fresher and fairer beauty are to be found in all the 
world; yet never had he found himself anything but 
master of his speech and behaviour. But to-day, when, 
in obedience to his sister's call, he moved across the little 
clearing toward the ^irl standing at her side, he seen^ 
to lose consciousness of himself and control qf his powers 
of action. He instead faintly conscious that a girl 
of tall and slender grace, with an aura of golden hair 
about a face lovelier than he had evfr known, was looking 
at him out of eyes as blue as the prairie crocus and as shy 
and sweet, that she laid her hand In his as if giving bin* 
something of herself, that holding her hand how long he 
knew not, ho found himself gazing through those eyes of 
translucent blue into a soul of unstained purity as one 
might gaze into a shrine, and that he cbntinued gazing, 
until the blue eyes clouded and the fair face flushed 
crimson, that then, without a word, he turned from her, 
thrilling with a new gladness which seemed to fill not 
only his soul but the whole world as well. 

" My dear child," again exclaimed Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 
** 1 declare yon have actually grown taller and grown^-a 
great many other things that 1 may not tell you. What 
have they done to you at that wonderful school ? Did 
you love it ? " 

The girl flushed with a quick emotion. " Oh, Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt, it was really wonderful. I had such a 
good mnp and every one was lovely to me. I did not 
know people could be so kind. But it is good to get back 
home agam to them aU, and to you, and to all this.** SIm 
waved her hand to the forest about her. 
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“ jIUid who are up here to-day, and what are you doing ? ** 
Inquired Mrs. Waring-Gannt. 

In the meantime, I am preparing dinner,'* said the girl 
with a laugh. 

**'Dinnerl*’ exclaimed Jack Romayne, who had mean¬ 
time drawn near, determined to rehabilitate himself in 
the eyes of this girl as a man familiar with the decencies 
of polite society. "DinnerI It smells so good and we 
are desperately hungry." 

" Yes," cri^ Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. " My brother de¬ 
clared he was quite faint more han an hour ago, and now 
1 am sure he is." 

" Fairly ravenous." 

“ But I don’t know," said the girl, with serious anxiety 
on her face. " You see. wc have onlv pork and fried 
potatoes. But we have plenty of bread and tea. Would 
you stay ? " 

" It sounds really very nice," said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

" It would be awfully jolly of you, and I promise not 
to cat too much," said the young man. " 1 am actually 
fsUnt with hunger, and a enp of tea appears necessary to 
revive me." 

" Of couffte, stay," said the girl, with quick sympathy. 
" We can’t give you much, but we can* give you some¬ 
thing." 

" Oh-ho I " 

" 0-h-o-o-o>h t O'h-o-o-o-h 1 '* A loud call came from 
the woods. 

" Thao’s Nora," said Kathleen. " O-o-o-o-o-h 1 
O-o o-o-o-h 1 " The girl's answering call was like the 
winding of a silver horn. " Hero she is." 

Out from the woods, striding into the clearing, came a 
young girl dressed in workmanlike garb in short skirt, 
leggings, and jersey, mth a soft black hat on the black 
tumbled locks. " Hallo, Kathleen, dinner ready ? I’m 
famished. Oh, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, glad to see you." 

" And my brother, Nora, Mr. Jack Romayne. just come 
from Enghmd, and hungry as a bear." 

" Just from England ? And hungry ? Well, we are 
glad to see you, Mr. Romayne." The'girl came forward 
with a quick step and frankly offered her brown, strong 
band. " We're awfully glad to see you, Mr. Romayne,** 
die repeated. " 1 ought to be embaxiassed, I know, only 
I am so hungry.'* 

Just my fix, Mias Nora," said the young man. "lam 
radly amdons to be polite. 1 feel we diould decline tbe 
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invitation to dinner which your sister has pressed upon 
ns; we know it is a shame to drop in on you like this 
unprepared, but 1 am so hungry, and really tliat smell 
is so irresistible that 1 feci 1 simply cannot be polite.” 

** Don’t! ” cried the girl, ** or, rather, do. and stay. 
There’s enough of something, and Joe will look aiter the 
horses.” She pot her hands to her lips and called, 

" J.o>o-e I ” 

A voice from the woods answered her. followed by Joe 
himself. ” Here. Joe, take the horses and unsaddle them 
and tether them out somewhere.” 

Despite Kathleen’s fears there was dinner enough for 
all. 

” Have some muffles, Mr. Romayne,” said Nora. 

” Muffles ? Now what may muffles be ? ” 

" Muffles are a cross between niufflns and waffles;” 

” Please elucidate their nature and origin,” said Mr. 
Romayne. 

“Let me show vou," said Kathleen. She sprang up, 
dived into the cabin, and returned with a large, round, 
hiyrd biscuit in her hand. “ This is Hudson Bay hard 
tack, the stand-by of all western people—Hudson Bay 
freighters, and cowboys, old timers and tenderfeet alike 
swear by it. Sec, yon moisten it slightly in water, fry it 
in boiling iat, sugar it, and keep )^ot till served. Thus 
Hudson Bay hard tack becomes muffles." 

” Marvellous! ” exclaimed Mr. Romayne, ” and truly 
delicious I And to think that the Savoy chef knows 
nothing about muffles I But now that my first faintness 
is removed and the mystery of muffles is solved, may I 
inquire just what you are doing up here to-day, Miss 
GWynne ? What is the business on hand, I mean ? ” 

”'Oh, Nora is getting out some logs for building and 
firewood for next winter. The logs, you see, are cut 
during the winter and hauled to tire dump there.” 

“ Dump ! ” exclaimed Mr. Romayne faintly. 

” Yes. The bank there W'here you dump the logs into 
the creek below.” 

” But what exactly has Miss Nora to do with all tliis ? ” 

*• I ? ” inquired Nora, ” I only boss the job.” 

” Don’t you believe her,” said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt.. ” I 
happen to remember one winter day coming upon this 
young lady in these very woods driving her team and 
hauling logs to the dump, while Sam and Joe did the 
cutting. Ask the boys tliere ? And why shouldn’t sht^ *’ 
continued..-Mn. Waiing-Gau&t. "She can run a farm. 
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with garden, pigs, and poultry thrown in; open a coal 
mine, and-’* 

“ Nonsense I ” exclaimed Nora. '* the boys here do it all. 
Mother furnishes the head work." 

“ Oh—Nora 1 " protested Kathleen, " you know you 
manage everything. Isn’t that true, boys ? " 

" She’s the hull works herself," said Sam. " Ain’t she, 
Joe ?" 

" You bet yeh," said Joe, husky with the inuftles. 

"She’s a corker,*’ continued Sam, '‘double compressed, 
compensating, forty horse pow„r, ain’t she, Joe ? " 

" You bet yeh! ’’ adding for purposes of cmphisis, 
" By gar I " 

" Six cylinder, self-starter," continued Sam, with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. 

" (.'.ut it out, boys,” .said Nora. " You arc all talking 
rot, you know ; and what about you ? ’’ she added, turning 
swiftly upon her sister. “ Who runs the house, I’d like 
to know, and looks after everything inside, and does tho 
sowing ? This outfit of mine, for instance ? And her 
own outfit ? ” 

" Oh, Nora," protested Kathleen, the colour rising in 
her face. 

" Did you make your own costume ? ’’ inquired Mr. 
Romayne. ^ 

" She did that,” said Nora, ” and mine and mother’s, 
and she makes father's working shirts.” 

" Oh, Nora,^ stop, please. You know I do very little." 

" She makes the butter as well." 

" They're a pair," said Sam in a low growl, bttt perfectly 
audible to the company, ” a regidar pair, eh, Joe ? " 

" Sure t'ing," rc^plicd Joe. 

For an hour they lingcrctJ over the meal. TIujn Nora, 
jumping up quickly, took Mrs. Waring-CJaunt with her to 
superintend the work at the dump, leaving .Mr. Koinayne 
reclining in the grass smoking his pipe in abandoned con¬ 
tent, while Kathleen busied herself clearing away and 
Mrashing up the dishes. 

" May I help ? ” inquired Mr. Romaync, when the others 
had gone. 

" Oh, no," replied Kathleen. " Just rest where you are, 
please; just take it easy; I’d really rather you would, 
and there’s nothing to do." 

" I am not an expert at this sort of thing," said Mr. 
l^mayae, " but at least 1 can dry dishes. I learned that 
much on the veldt." 
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** In South Africa ? Yon -were in the war ? ** rqilied 
•Kathlm, giving him a towel. 

*' Yes, I had a go at it.** 

** It must have been terrible—to think of actually 
killing men.'* 

" It is not pleasant,** replied Roma^me, shrugging his 
dioulders, " but it has to be done sometimes." 

" Oh, do you think so ? It does not seem as if it should 
be necessary at any time," said the girl with great earnest¬ 
ness. " 1 can't believe it is either right or necessary ever 
to kill men; and as for the Boer War, don’t you think 
everybody agrees now that it was unnecessary ? " 

. Mr. Romayne was always prepared to defend with the 
ardour of a British soldier the righteousness of every 
war in which the British army had ever been engaged. 
But somehow he found it difficult to conduct an argument 
in favour of war against this girl who stood fronting bim 
with a look of horror in her face. 

Well," said Mr. Romayne, " 1 believe there is some¬ 
thing to be said on both sides. No doubt there were 
blunders in the early part of the trouble, but eventually 
war had to come.'* 

" But that's just it," cried the girl. " Isd't that the 
way it is always ? In the early stages of a quarrel it is 
so easy to come to an understanding and to make peace; 
but after the quarrel has gone on, then war becomes 
inevitable. If only every dispute could be submitted to 
the judgment of some independent tribunal, Nations are 
just like people. They see things solely from their own 
point of view. Do you know, Mr. Romayne, there is no 
subject upon which I feel so keeidy- as upon the subject 
of war. I just loathe and hate and dread the thought of 
war. I think, perhaps, 1 inherit this. My mother, you know, 
belongs to the Friends, and she sees so clearly the wickedness 
and the folly of war. And don't you think that all the 
world is seeing this more clearly to-day than ever before ? ** 

There was nothing new in this argument or in this 
position to Mr. Romayne, but, somehow, as he looked at 
the girl’s eager, enthusiastic face, and heard her passionate 
denunciation of war. he found it difficult to defend the 
justice of war under any drcumstance whatever. 

** I entirely agree wi^ you. Miss Gwynne, that war is 
utterly horrible, that it is silly, that it is widred. I would 
rather not discuss it with yon, but I can't help feeling 
that there are drcumstaaces that make it neoessary a^d 
ti|^t for men to fight.'* 
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'* You don't wish to discuss this with me ? " said Katih 
leen. 

'* Some time. Miss Gwynne, we shall have this out, 
and X have some literature on the subject that I should 
like to give you." 

" And so have I," cried the girl, with a smile that 
rendered Mr. Romayne for some moments quite incapable 
of consecutive thought. " And now shall we look up the 
others ? " 

At the dump they found Joe and Sam rolling the logs, 
which, during the winter, had been piled high upon the 
bank, down the steep declivity or '* dump" into the 
stream below. Mrs. Waring-Gaunt and Nora were seated 
on a log beside them engaged in talk. 

" May I inquire if you are bossing the job as usual ? '* 
said Mr. Romayue, after he had watched the operation 
for a few moments. 

“ Oh, no, there's no bossing going on to-day. But," 
said the girl, " 1 rather think the bo>^ like to have me 
around." 

" T don't wonder," said Mr. Romayne enthusiastically. 

" Are yoq making fun of me, Mr. Romayne ? " said tm 
girl, her face indicating that she was prepared for battle. 

" God forbid," said Mr. Romayne fervently. 

" Not a bit, Nora, aiot a bit," said his s&ter. " It is aa 
1 have said before. The man is as jealous as he can be^ 
and, like all men, he hates to dLscover himself inferior in 
any particular to a woman. But we must be going. 1 
am so glad to see you home again, dear," she said, turning 
to Kathleen. " We shall hope to see a great deal of you. 
Thank you for \he delightful lunch. It was so good of 
you to have us." 

" 1 shall walk with you a little way,” said Kathleen. 

Arm in arm she and Mrs. Waring-Gaunt walked down 
the steep trail, Mr. Romayne following behind, leading 
the horses. As they walked together, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt 
talked to the girl of her brother. 

" You know he was in the Diplomatic Service, went la 
after the South African War, and did awfully well there 
in the reconstruction work, was very popular with the 
Boers, though he had fought them in the war. He got 
to know their big men, and some of them are really big 
men. As a matter of fact, he became very fond of them 
and helped the Government at home to see things from 
their pcint of view. After that he went to the contfaeat. 
was in Italy for a while and then io Germany, whnre, 1 
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believe^ he did vejry good 'work. He saw a good deal ol 
the men about the Kaiser. He loathed the Crownl^ce, 

I believe, as most of our people there do. SudAnly he 
was recalled. He refused, of course, to talk about it, but 
I understand there was some sort of a row. 1 believe he 
lost his temper with some exalted personage. At any 
rate, he was recalled, chucked the whole service, and came* 
out here. He felt awfully cut up about it. And now he 
has no faith in the German Government, says they mean 
war. He's awfully keen on preparation and tliat sort of 
thing. I thought I would just tell you, especially since 
I heard you had been discussing war with him.” 

As they neared the Switzer place they saw a young 
man standing on the little pier which jutted out into the 
stream with a pike-pole in his hand, keeping the logs from 
jambing at the turn. 

” It’s Ernest Switzer,” cried Kathleen. ” I have not 
seen him for ever so long. How splendid he is looking t 
Hallo, Ernest I ” she cried, waving her hand and running 
forward to meet liim, followed by the critical eyes of 
Jack Romaync. 

The young man came hurrying toward hef. ” Kath¬ 
leen I ” he cried. ” Is it really you ? ” He threw down his 
pole as he spoke and took her hand in both of his, the 
flush on his fair face spreading to thp roots of his hair. 

” You know Mrs. Waring-Gaunt,” said Kathleen to 
him, for he paid no attention at all to the others. Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt acknowledged Switzer's heel clicks, as also 
did her brother when introduced. 

” You have been keeping the logs running, Ernest, 1 
see. That is very good of you,” said Kathleen. 

” Yes, there was the beginning of a nice little jamb 
here,” said Switzer. ” They are running right enough now. 
But when did you return ? ” he continued, dropping into a 
confidential tone, and turning his back upon the others.- 

Ho you know 1 have not seen you for nine months ? ” 

*' Nine months ? ” said Kathleen. ” I was away seven 
months.” 

” Yes, but I was away two months before you went. 
You forget that,” he added reproachfully. ” But I do 
not forget. Nine months—nine long months. And are 
you glad to be back, Kathleen, glad to see all your friends 
again, glad to see me ? ” 

” I am glad to be at home, Ernest, glad to see all of 
my friends, of course, glad to g^t to the West again, to 
the woods here and tto mountains and all.” 
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“ And you did not come in to see us as you passed 7 ** 
gazing at her with reproachful eyes and edging her still 
forther away from the others. 

** Oh, we intended to come in on our way back.’* 

Let’s move on,” said Romayno to his sister. 

** We must be going, Kathleen, dear," said Mrs. Waring* 
Gaunt. " You will soon be coming to sec us ? ” 

Yes indeed, you may be sure. It is so good lo pee 
you,” replied the girl warm I v, as Mrs. Waring-Gaiint 
kissed her good-bye " Good bye, Mr. Roinayne; wo 
must finish our discussion another tinic.” 

” Always at your service.” repaed Mr. Jtomayne, 

” although 1 am rather afraid ot you. Thank yon again 
for your hospitalitv. f'.ood-bye.” He held her hand, 
looking down into the bine deptlis of her eyes until as 
before the crimson in her face n'c.'ilfcd him, '* Gocxl-byc. 
This has been a wondcrlul day to me.” He mounted hi$ 
horse, lifted his bat, and rode ofl after his sister. 

" \Vhat sort of a chap is the Johnnie ? ” saul Jack to 
M'S sister as they rode away. 

” Not a bad sort at all; very bright fellow, ({uitc popular 
in this community with the yc>ting fellows. He has lots 
of money, you know, and spends it. Of course, lie is 
. fearfully German, military style and all that.” 

” Seems to own that girl, eh ? ” said Jack, glancing back 
over his shouider at the pair. 

” Ch, the two families are quite intimate. Jirne.st and 
his sister were in Larry's musical organisations and they 
are r|uite good friends.” 

” Hy Jove, ^bil, she is wonderful I Why dirin’t you 
give me a hint ' ” 

1 did. I’ut really, she has come on amaeingly.” 

” W ell," said her brother with a laugh, “ I foresee myself 
falling in love with that girl in the most approved style** 
You might do worse,” replied his sister, ” though I 
doubt if you are not too late.” 

" W'hy ? That German Johnnie ? *’ 

” W'ell, it is never wise to despise the enemy. He really 
is a fine chap, his prospects are very goorl: he has known 
her for a long while, and he is quite mad about her.” 

” But, good T..ord, Sybil, he’s a German I ” 

** A German,” said liis sister, ** yes. But what difference 
does that make ? He Is a German, but he is also a Cana¬ 
dian. We are all Canadians here whatever else we may 
he or have ever been. W’e are all sorts and classes, high 
and low, rich and poor, and all nationalities-Germans, 
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French, S#edes, Gahcians, Russians—but ve all shake 
down into good Canadian citizens. We are just Cgpadians 
and that is good enough for me. We are loyal to Canada 
first” 

“You may be right as far as other nationalities are 
concerned, but, Sybil, believe me, you do not know tiie 
German. I know him and there is no such thing as a 
Gorman loyal to Canada first.** 

“ But, Jack, you arc so terribly insular. You must 
really get rid of all that. 1 used to think like you, but 
here we have got to the place where we can laugh at all 
that sort of thing.'* 

" I know, Sybil. I know. They are laughing in England 
to-day at Roberts and Charlie Beresford. But I know 
Germany and the German mind and the German aim 
and purpose, and I confess to you that I am in a 
horrible funk at the state of things in our country. And 
this chap Switzer—^yon say he has been in Germany for 
two years ? Well, he has every mark characteristic of 
•the German. He reproduces tlie young German that I 
have seen the world over—in Germany, in the Crown 
Prince’s coterie (don’t I know them ?), in South Africa, in 
West Africa, in China. He has every mark, the same 
military style, the same arrogant self-assertion, the same 
brutal disregard of the ordinary decencies.” 

They rode on in silence, Romayne gloomily keeping his 
eye on the trail before him until they neared the Gwynne 
gate, when the young man exclaimol abruptly ; 

” My God, it would be a crime! " 

” Whatever do you mean. Jack ? *' ^ 

”Tc allow that brute to get possession of that lovely 
girl.” 

** But, Jack,” persisted his sister. *• Brute ? ” 

” Sybil, I liave seen them with women, their own and 
other women; and. now listen to me, I have yet to see 
the German who regards or treats his frau as an English 
gentleman treats his wife. That is putting it mildly.” 

” Oh. Jack ! ” 

” It ought to be stopped.” 

” Wdl, stop it then.” 

” I wish to God I could,” said her brother. • 



CHAPTER VIU 
•*You FoHroT Me** 

Tub Lakeside House, substantially built of logs, vith 
*'frame** kitchen attached, stood cosily among tto clump 
of trees, poplar and spruce, locally described as a bluff. 
The bluff ran down to the httle lake a hundred yards 
away, itself an expansion cd Wolf Willow Creek. 

At a little distance from the house, at the end of a lane 
leading through the bluff, were visible the stables, granary, 
and o&er outhouses, with corral attached. 

Within, the house fulfilled the promise of its external 
appearance and surroundings. There was dignity with¬ 
out stiffness, comfort without luxury, simplicity without 
any suggestion of the poverty that painfully obtrudes 
its^. 

At the open window whose vine shade at once softened 
the light and invited the summer airs, sat Mrs? Gwynne, 
with her basket of mending at her side. 

Seated beside her was her eldest daughter Kathleen, 
sewing; and stretched upon the floor lay Nora, franldy 
idle and half asleep, listening to the talk of the other 
two. Their talk turned upon the theme never long absent 
from thmr thought—that of wa3rs and means. 

“ But seriou^y, mother dear,” said Nora, ” 1 think we^ 
can weather this winter right enough. Our food supply 
is practically visible. We have oats enough for man and 
ttc^t, a couple of pigs to kill, a steer too, not to speak 
of chickens and ducks. We shall have some cattle to sell, 
and if our cnms are good we ought to be able to pay off 
those notes. Oh, why will dad buy machinery ? '* 

'*My dear,” said her mother with gentle reproach, 

*' your lather says machinery is cheaper than men and we 
really cannot do without machines.*' 

** That's all right; mother. I’m not critldslng lather. 
He is a perfect dear, and 1 am awfully glad he has got ,, 
that Inspectoiship.” 

Ves,*' replied her motbtr, ** your father Is sulteil to hit • 

n ¥ 
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new work and tikes it. And Larry will be finishing his 
college this year, I think. And he has earned 
continued the mother. “ When I think of aU he has done 
and how generously he has turned his salary into the 

family fund, and how often he has been disappointed-" 

Here her voice trembled a little. 

Nora dropped quickly to her knees, taking her mother 
in her arms. Don't we all know, mother, what he has 
done ? Shall I ever forget those first two awful years, 
the winter mornings when he had to get up before day¬ 
light to get the house warm, and that awful s^ool. Every 
day he had to face it, rain, sleet, or forty below. How 
often 1 have watched liim in the school, always so white 
.and tired. But he never gave up. He just would not 
give up. And when those big boys were unruly—I could 
have killed those boys—he would always keep his temper 
and joke and jolly them into good order. And all the 
time 1 knew how terribly liis head was aching. What are 
you sniffling about. JCate ? " 

I think it was splendid, just splendid, Nora,” cried 
Kathleen, swiftly wiping away her tears. “ But I can’t 
help crying, it was all so terrible. He never thought of 
himself, and year after year he gave up his money-” 

“ Hallo I ’* cried a voice at tlie door. “ Who gave up his 
money, and to whom, and is there any more around ? ” 
His eye glanced around the group. What's up, good 
people ? Muinmic, are these girLs behaving badly ? Let 
me catch them at it! ” The youth stood smiling down 
upon them. His years in the West had done much for 
him. He was still slight, but though his face was pale and 
his body thin, his movements suggested mu&ular strength 
and sound h^th. He had not grown handsome. His 
^ features were irregular, mouth wide, cheek bones pro¬ 
minent, cars large; still there was a singular attractive¬ 
ness about his appearance and manner. 

“ Who gave his money ? I insist upon knowing. No 
reply, eh ? 1 have evidently come upon a deep and 
deadly plot. Mother ?—no use asking you. Kathleen, 
out with it.” 

” You gave your money,” burst forth Nora in a kind of 
passion as she flew at bhn. "and eveiything else. But 
now that's all over. Yon are going to finish your college 
course this year, that's what.” 

” Oh, that's it, eh ? 1 knew there was some women’s 
•cheme afloat. Well, children,” said the youth, waving 
his hand over them in patent benediction, ” since this 
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thing is up we might SLS well settle it * right here and 
n-a>o-w/ as our American friend, Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Farwell, would say, and a decent sort he is too. I liave 
thought this all out. Why should not a man gifted with 
a truly great brain replete with grey matter (again in the 
style of the aforesaid Farwell) do the tliinking for his 
wimTuiii folk ? Why not ? Hence the problem is already 
salved. The result is hereby submitted, not for discussion 
but for acceptance, for acceptance, you understand, to 
wit and namely, as Dud’s J.P. law books have it: 1 shall 
continue the school another yen..” 

“You shan’t," shotiled Nora, seizing him by the arm and 
shaking him with all the strength of her vigorous young 
body. 

" l-arry, dear I " said his mother. 

*' Oh, l.arry ! " exclaimed Kathleen. 

“ We shall then be able to pay off our indebtedness,” 
continued Larry, ignoring their protests, “ and that is a 
most important achievement. This new job of dad's 
means an addition to our income. The farm management 
will remain in the present capable hands. No. Miss 
Nora, I am not thinking of the boss, but of the head, the 
general manager." He waved hi.s hand toward his mother. 

“ The only change will be in the foreman. \ new appoint' 
ment will be made, one who will bring to her task not 
only experience aiul with it practicaJ knowledge, but 
the advantage of intcilccttial discipline recently acquired 
at a famous educational centre; and the whole concern 
will go on with its usual verve, swing, snap, toward another 
yciir’s success. Then next year me for the giddy lights 
of the metropolitan city and the sacred ludls of learning,” 

“ And me ? ” said Miss Nora, ” what does your high 
mightiness plan for me this winter, pray ? ” 

“ Not quite so much truculence, young lady,” replied* 
her brother. “ For you, the wide, wide world, a visit to 
the seat of light and learning aire^y referred to, namely 
Winnipeg.” 

For one single moment Nora looked at him. Then, 
throwing back her head, she said with unsteady voice: 

” Not this time, old boy. One man can lead a horse to 
water but ten cannot make him drink, and you may as 
well understand now, as later, that this continual post¬ 
ponement of your college career is about to cease. We 
have settled it othcrw'ise. Kathleen will t^e your school 
—an awful drop for the kids, but what joy for the big 
boys. She and 1 will read together in the evenings. Tht ^ 
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^ farm will go cm. Sam and Joe are really ve^ good and 
steady; Joe at least, and Sam most of the time. JDad's 
new work will not take him from home so much, hAa^. 
And next year me for the fine arts and the white lights 
oH Winnipeg. That's all that needs to be said." 

" 1 thimc, dear," said the mother, looking at her son, 
" Nora is right." 

" 1 am for the timber lot," said Nora. " What do 
you say, Katty ? It’s cooler now. We’ll go up the cool 
road. Are you coming 7 " 

" Yes ; w^t until 1 change." 

" All right, I will saddle up. You coming, Larry ? " 

" No ; ru catch up later." 

" Now, mother," warned Nora, " I know his ways and 
wiles. Remember your duty to your children. You are 
also inclined to be horribly selfish. Be firm. Hurry up, 
Kate." 

Left alone with his mother, Larry went deliberately 
to work with Well he knew the immovable quality 
of her resolution when cmce her mind was made up. 
il^Uently, quietly, steadily, he argued with her, urging 
Nora’s claims for a year at college. 

" She needs a cdiange after her years of hard wfirk." 

Her education was incomplete; the ground work was 
sound enough, but she had come to the age when she 
must have those finishing touches thdt girls require to 
fit them for their place in life. " She is a splendid girl, 
but in some wa 3 rs still a child needingtdiscipline; in o^er 
wa 3 rs mature, too mature. She ought to have her chance 
and ought to have it now." One never knew what would 
happen in the case of girls. • 

His motlier sighed. " Poor Nora, she has had discipline 
enough of a kind, and hard disdpline it has been indeed 
%or you all." 

" Nonsense, mother, we have had a perfectly fine time 
together, all of us. God knows if any one has had a 
ha^ time it is not the children in this home. I do not 
like to think of those awful winters, mother, and of those 
hard times you had with us all." 

’ Quickly &e mother drew h^ son toward her. " Larry, 
’ my son, my son, you must never think that a hard time. 
Did ever a woman have such joy as I ? When I think 
od other mothers and of their children, and then think of 
; you all here, I thank God every day and many times a 
^ '<hty that he has given us each other. And, Larry, my 
ton, let me say this, and you will remember it aftecMcds, 
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Y 6 u have been a continual joy to me, always, always. 
You have never given me a moment's anxiety or pain. 
Remember that. I continually thank God for you. You 
have made my life very happy." 

The boy put his face down on her lap with his arms 
tight around her waist. Never in their life together had 
they been able to open these deep, sacred chambers in 
their souls to each other's ga^e. For some moments be 
remained thus, then, lifting up his face, ho kissed her 
again and again, her forehead, her eyes, her lips, 'rhen, 
rising to his feet, he stood with his usual smile about his 
lips. " You always beat me. But will you not think this 
all over again carefully, and we will do what you say ? 
But will you promise, mother, to think it over again and 
look at my side of it too ? ’' 

" Yes, Inrry, 1 pronusi;,’' said his molher. " Now lua 
after the girls, and 1 sh.all have tea reaily for you." 

As Larry rode down the lane he saw the young Gei nuiit, 
Ernest Switzer, and his si.ster riding down the ttail and 
gave them a call. They pulled up and wailed. 

"Hallo, Ernest: whitlier liound r How arc ymi, 
Dorothea ? ” 

" Homo," said the young and you ? " 

" Going up by tlic timber lot. around by the cool ro:id 
The girls are on before.” 

" Ah, so ? " saic4 young man, evidently wailing for 
an invitation. 

" Do you care iq. come it’s not much longer that 
way," said I-arry. 

“ I nught," said the youjig man. Then lor>king doubt¬ 
fully at his sister, " cannot cumo very well, Dorothea, 
can you ? " * 

" No, that is I'm afraid nut,” she replied. She was a 
pretty girl with masses of yellow hair, light blue eyes, a^ 
plump, kindly face and a timid manner. As she spoke 
she, true to her German training, evidently waited for an 
indication of her brother's desire. 

" There are the cows, you know," continued her brother. 

** Yes, there are the cows," her face clouding as she spoke. 

** Oh, rot! " said I^arry, " you don't milk until evening, 
and we get back before tea. Come along." * 

Still the girl hesitated. *' Well," said her brother, 
brusquely, " do you want to come ? " 

She glanced timidly at his rather set face and then at 

Larry. ** 1 don't know. I am afraid that-" 

' *' Oh, Gome along, Dorothea, do you hear me telling 
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you ? You will be in plenty of time and your brother 
will help you with the milking/* 

" Ernest, help I Oh no t % 

Not on your life I said that young man. I never 
milk. I haven’t for years. Well, come along then,” he 
added in a grudging voice. 

*' That is fine,” said laxry, ** But, Dorothea, you ought 
to make him learn to milk. Wliy shouldn’t he ? The 
lazy beggar. Do you mean to say that he never helps 
with the milking ? ” 

” Oh, never,” said Dorothea. 

” Our men don't do women’s work,” said Ernest. ** It 
is not the German way. It is not fitting.” . . . 

” He is very German, my brother,” said Dorothea. 
” He thinks he is Canadian, but he is not tlie same since 
he went over Home. He is talking all the time about 
Germany, Germany, Germany, I hate it.” Her blue 
eyes Hashed fire and her usually timid voice vibrated with 
an intense feeling. Larry gazed at her in astonishment. 

” You may look at me, Larry,” she cried. ” I am 
German, but I do not like the German ways. I like 
the Canadian ways. The Germans treat their women like 
their cows. They feed them well, they keep them warm 
because—because—they have calves—I mean the cows— 
and tho women have kids. I hate the German ways. 
Look at my mother. What is she in •that house ? Day 
and night she has worked, day and night, saving money— 
and what for ? For Ernest.” 

” But, Dorothea, you are happy, are you not ? ” 

” Happy ? I was until I knew better, till two years 
ago when I saw your mother and you with her. Then 
Ernost came back thinking himself a Gci\nan officer— 
he is an officer, you know—and the way ho treated our 
^ mother and me! ” 

* ” Treated your mother 1 Surely he is not unkind to 
your mother ? ” I^arry had a vision of a meek, round- 
faced, kindly, contented woman, who was obviously proud 
of her son. 

” Kind, kind,” cried Dorothea, ” he is kind as German 
sons are kind. But you cannot understand. Why did 
I speak to you of this ? Yes, I will tell you why,” she 
added, apparently taking a sud^n resolve. ” Let’s go 
slowly. Erhest has gone, anywifiy. I will toll you why. 
Before Ernest went away, he was more like a Canadian 
boy. He was good to Ids mother. He is good enough 
still, but ~oh, it is so bard to diow you. I have seen 
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you and your mother. You would not let-your mother 
pnish your boots for yon, you would not sit smoking and 
let her carry in wood in the winter time, you would not 
stand leaning over the fence and watch your mother milk 
the cow. Mein Gott I Ernest, since ho came back — 
the women are only good for waiting on him, for working 
in the house or on the farm. His wife, she will not work 
in the fields; Ernest is too rich for that. Hut she will 
not be like"—here the girl paused abruptly, a vivid 
colour dyeing her fair skin—" like your w'ifc. I would die 
sooner than maxry a German m ..i.” 

*' But Ernest is not like that, Dorothea. He is not like 
that with my sisters. Why, he is rather the other way. 
awfully polite and all that sort of thing, you huow. ” 

*' Yes, that's the way with young German gentlemen 
to young ladies, that is. other people's ladies. But to 
their own, no! And I must toll you. Oh, I am afraid 
to tell you,’* she added breathlessly. “ But 1 will tell you, 
you have been so kind, so good to me. You are my 
Mend, and you will not tell. Promise nic you will never 
tell.” The girl's usually red lace was pale, her voice was 
hoarse and trembling. 

'* What is the matter, Dorothea ? Of course 1 won’t 
tell.** 

** Ernest wants to marry your si-iter Kathleen. lie is 
just mad to get her^and he alw.i^-s g-els his 'way too. 1 
would not like to see your sister liis wife. He would 
break her heart and,” she added in a lower voice, " yours 
too. But remember you are not to tell. Yon arc not 
to let him know I told you.*’ A real terror shone in her 
eyes. ** Do yop hear mo ? '* she cried. '* He would beat 
me with his whip. He would, he would.” 

** Beat you, beat you ? ” Larry pulled up hi.s horse short. 
** Beat you in this country—oh, Dorothea ! ” 

*' They do. Our men do beat their women, and Ernest 
would too. The women do not think the same way about 
it as your women. You will not tell ? ” she urged. 

'* What do you think I am, Dorotlica ? Aiul as for 
beating you, let me catch him. By George, I’d, I’d—” 
“ What ? ** said Dorothea, turning her eyes full upon 
him, her p^e face flushing.^ 

Larrj^ laughed. '* Well^ Jie*s a big chap, but I d try to 
knock his block off. Buf'it’s nonsense. Ernest is not 
that kind. He’s an awfuUy good sort ” 

** He is, he is a good sort, but he is also a German omctf, 
and—ah, you cannot nndmstand, but do not let him 
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have yoiuf sister. 1 have told you, Come, let us go 
quiddy.*' 

They rode on in silence, but did not overtake thd^othexs 
until they reached the timber lot where they found the 
party waiting.^ 

** Oh, you people are slow,'* cried Nora. *' What is 
keeping you ? ‘ Come along, or we shall be late. Shall 
we go through the woods straight to tihe dump, or shall 
we go around ? ” 

" Let’s go around," cried Kathleen. " Do you know, 1 
have not l^n around for ever so long ? " 

" Yes," said Larry, ‘‘ let’s go around by Nora's mine.’’ 

" Nora’s mine! ’’ exclaimed Ernest. " Do you know 
I’ve heard about that mine a great deal, but 1 have never 
seen Nora's mine ? " 

" Come along, then," said Nora, " but there's almost no 
trail and we shall have to hurry while we can. There's 
only a cow track." 

" Move along then," said her brother; " show us the 
way and we will follow- Go on, Ernest." 

But Ernest apparently had difficulty with his broncho 
so that he was found at the rear of the line with Kathleen 
immediately in front of hin). The cow trail* led out of 
the coolee over a shoulder of a wooded hill and down into 
a ravine whose sharp sides made the riding, even to those 
experienced westerners, a matter of difficulty, in places df 
dan^r. At the bottom of the ravine a Utile torrent 
boilra and foamed on its way to join Wolf Willow Credc 
a mile farther down. After an hour’s struggle with the 
brushwood and fallen timber the party was halted by a 
huge spruce tree which had fallen fair across the trail. 

" Where now, boss ? " cried Larry to Nora, who from 
her superior knowledge of the ground had been leading 
the party. 

" This is something new." answered Nora. '* 1 think 
we should cross the water and try to break through to 
the left around the top of the tree." 

" No." said Ernest, " the right looks better to me, 
around the root here. It is something of a scramble^ 
bat it is better than the left." 

" Como along," said Nora; " this is the way of the trail, 
and we can get through the brush of that top all right." 

** 1 am for the right. Come, let’s try it, Kathleen, sbaU 
we?*‘ said Ernest. 

Katiileen hesitated. " Come, we’U beat them. Right 
tont, march." 
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The commanding tones oi the young man appeared to 
dominate the girl. She set her horse to the steep hillside^ 
following her companion to the right. A steep climb 
through a tangle of underbrush brought them into the 
clewed woods, where they paused to breathe their animals. 

Ah, that was splendidly done. You arc a good horse¬ 
woman,'' said Ernest. " If you only had. a horse as good 
as mine we could go anywhere together. You deserve 
a better horse, too. I wonder if you know bow fine vou 
look." ^ 

** My dear old Kitty is not very quick nor very be<iutiful, 
but she is very faithful, and so kind," said Kathleen, 
reaching down and patting her maru on the nose. '* Shall 
we go on ? " 

" We need not hurry," replied her companion. " Wo 
have beaten them already. I love the woods here, and 
Kathleen, I have not seen you for ever long, for nine 
long months. And since your return hftecn days ago 1 
liavc seen you only once, only once." 

" r am sorry," said Kathleen, hurrying her horse a little. 
" We happened to be out every time you called." 

“ Other ^oplc have seen you," continued the young 
man with a note almost of anger in his voice. " Every¬ 
where I hear of you, but I cannot ace you. At church- - 

I go to church to sep you—but that-Englishman is 

with you. He walks with you, you go in his motor-car, 
he is in your house every day." 

" What are you talking about* Ernest ? Mr. Romayne ? 
Of course. Mother likes him so much, and wc all like him." 

" Your mother, ah ! " Ernest's tone was full of scorn. 

Yes, my mdther—we all like him, and his sister, Mn;. 
Waring-Gaunt, you know. They are our nearest neigh¬ 
bours, and we have come to know them very woli. Shall 
we go on ? " 

" Kathleen, listen to me," said the young man. 

At this point a long call came across the ravine. 

" Ah, there they are," cried the girl. " Let’s hurry, 
please do." She brought her whip down unexpectedly 
on Kitty's shoulders. The mare, surprised at such un¬ 
usual treatment from her mistress, sprang forward, slipped 
op the moss-covered sloping rock, plunged, recovered 
herself, slipped again, and fell over on her side. At her 
first slip, the young man was off his horse, and before 
the mare finally pitched forward was at her head, and 
had caught the girl from the saddle into his arms. ■ For 
a moment she lay there white and breathing hard. 
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“ My God, Kathleen !*' he cried. *’You are hurt. You 
might have hecn killed.” His eyes burned i^ke two 
blaaing lights, his voice was husky, his face white. Sud¬ 
denly crushing her to him, he kiss^ her on the cheek and 
again on her lips. The girl struggled to get free. 

” Oh, let me go, let me go,” she cried. ” How can you, 
how can you ? ’’ 

But his arms wore like steel about her, and again and 
again he continued to kiss her, until, suddenly relaxing, 
she lay white and shuddering in his arni:i. 

'* Kathleen,” he saitl, his voice hoarse with passion. 
*• I love you, I love you. I want you. Gott in Ilimmel, 
I want you. Open your eyes, Kathleen, my darling. 
Speak to me. Open your eyes. Look at me. Tell me 
you love me.” Hut still she lay white and shuddering. 
Suddenly he rulc.'ised lier and set her on her feet. She 
stood looking at him with quiet, searching eyes. 

'* You love me,” she said, her voice low and <|uivering 
with a passionate scorn, ” and you treat me so ? Let us 
go.” She moved toward her horse. 

” Kathleen. 1 forgot myself,” he said, letting go ol her 
arm. ** I was wrong, but, my God, Kathlecp, 1 am not 
stone, and when I felt your heart beat against mine-” 

” Gh,” she cried, shuddering and drawing farther away 
from him • 

” —and your face so wlute, your dear face so near 
mine, I forgot myself.” 

” No,” said the girl, turning her face toward him and 
searching him with her quiet, steady, but contemptuous 
ayes, ” you forgot me.” 



CHAPTER IX 

Except He Strtvb Lawfully 

The Wolf Willow Dominion Day Celebration Committoe 
were in session in the schoolhouse, with the Reverend 
Evans Rhye in the chair, and all of the fifteen members 
in attendance. The reports from the vaiious sub-com¬ 
mittees had been presented and approved. 

The programme for the day was in the parson’s hand. 

" A fine programme, ladies and gentlemen, thanks to 
you all. and especially to our friend here,*' said Mr. Rhye, 
placing his hand on Larry's shoulder. 

A chorus of approval greeted his remark, but Larry 
protected. " Not at all. Every one was keen to help. 
Wc arc all 'tremendous Canadians and eager to celebrate 
Dominion Day." 

*' Well, let us go over it again," said Mr. Rhyd. " The 
football match with Aio Eagle Hill boys is all right. How 
about the polo match with tlie High River men, Larry ? '* 

" The captain of the High River team wrote to express 
regret that two of his seniors would not be available, but 
tliat he hoped to give us a decent game." 

" There will enly be one fault with the dinner and tlio 
tea, Mrs. Kemp." 

" And what will that be. sir ? " inquired Mrs. Kemp, who 
happened to lx: Clovernor of the Refreshment Committee. 

" They will receive far too much for their monejr," said 
Mr. Rhye. " Now about the evening entertainment, 
Larry ? " ho continued. 

" Everything is all right; I think, sir," said Larry. 

" Are the niin-strels in good form ? " inquired Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt. " This is your last appearance, you 
know, and you must go out in a blaze of glory." 

*■ \Ve hope to get through somehow," said Larry. 

" And the speakers ? *’ inquired Mr. Rhye. 

Both will be on Jiand. Mr. Gilchrist promises a 
patriotic address. Mr. Alvin P. Jonw will represent Wolf 
Willow in a kind of local glorification stunt/* 

95 
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** This is all peifectly splendid/' said Ur Rhye^ “ and 
1 cannot' tdl yon how grateful I am to you^U. We 
ought to have a memorable day to-morrow/' 

And a memorable day it was. 

The captain of the Wolf Willow football team was 
awake and afoot soon after break of day that he might 
be in readiness for the Eagle Hill team when they arrived. 
Sam was in his most optimistic mood. His team, he knew, 
were in finest condition and fit for their finest effort. 
Everything pomised victory. But alas! for Sam's 
hopes. At nine o'clock a staggering blow fell when Vial, 
his partner on the jight wing of the forward line, rode 
over with the news that Coleman, their star goalkeeper, 
their ultimate reliance on the defence line, had b^n stepped 
on by a horse and rendered useless for the day. It was, 
indeed, a crashing calamity. Sam spent an hour trying 
to dig up a sut^titute. The only possible substitutes 
were Hepworth and Biggs, neither of them first class 
men but passable, and Fatty Rose. The two former, 
however, had gone for the day to C.algary, and Fatty 
Rose was hopelessly slow, Sam discuss^ ^e distressing 
situation with such members of the team as could be 
hastily got together. 

*' Dere's dat new feller,'' suggested Joe. 

"Thafs so,” said Vial, familiarly known as Bottles. • 
"That chap Sykes, Farwell’s friend. He’s a dandy 
dribbler. He could take Cassap’s place on the left wing and 
let C-assap take gc^.'* 

With immense relief the team accepted this solution of 
the difficulty. But gloom still covered Sam’s face. " He's 
only been here two weeks,” he said, ” and^you know dam 
wcU the rule calls for four.” 

” Oh, hang it! ” said Bottles, ” he’s gmng to be a resi¬ 
dent all right. He's a real resident right now, and any¬ 
way they won't know anything about it.” 

” Oh, cut it out,” said Sam, suddenly flaring into wrath. 

” You know we can’t do that tprt of thing. It ain't the 
game and we ain’t goin to do it.** 

** What ain't the game ? ** inquired Larry, who had 
come upon the anxious and downcast group. 

Fanw told him the calamitous news and explained the* 
problem under discussion. ” We^d play Sykes, only he hasn't 
been here a month yet, and Sam won’t stand for it,” he said. 

” Of course Sam won't stand for it, and the captain is- 
light,” said Larry. ” Is there nobody else, Sam ? ** Sam 
dmok his head despondently. ''Would I be any good*. 
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Sun ? . 1 ani not keen about it, but if you think I could 
take Cassap's place on left wing he could take goal." 

Sam bright^ed up a little. " Guess we can’t do no 
better,'* he said doubtfully. " 1 mean/' he added in 
answer to the shout of laughter from the team—" Aw, 
shut up I can that cackle. We know the Master hates 
football an' this is goin* to be a real fightin' -game. He'll 
get all knocked about an' I don't want that. Vou know 
he'll be takin* all kinds of chances." 

"Oh, quit, Sam. I am in pretty good shape," said 
Larry. " They can’t kill me. That's the best I can do 
anyway, so let's get to them.’* ^ 

The situation was sufficiently gloomy to stir Joo to 
his supremest effort and to kindle Sam’s spicit to a blazing 
flame. " We don't need Sykes nor nobody else/' he 
shouted to his men as they moved on to the held. " They 
can wear them: boots out on that defence line of ours an' 
be demed to 'em. An', Bottles, you got to play the 
game of your life to-day. None of your fancy enibroi- 
dmy, just plain knittin'. Hvery feller on the ball an* 
every feller play to his man. There'll be a lot of females 
hangin' around, but we don’t want any frills for the girls 
to admire.* But all at it an’ all the time." 

Before the match I.arry took the Eagle Hill captain, 
a young Englishman who had been trying for ten years 
to make a living on a ranch far up among the foothills 
and was only beginning to succeed, to his mother, who 
had been persuaded to witness the game. They found 
her in Kathleen’s care and under instruction from young 
Farwell as to the fundamental principles of the gamsL 
Near them a group of men were standing, amongst whom 
were Switzer, Waiing-Gaunt, and Jack Romayue, listen¬ 
ing to Farwell's dissertation. h; 

" You see, Mrs. Gwynne/’ he said, " no one may handle 
the ball—^head, feet, body, may be used, but not the hands.’* 
" Bui I understand they sometimes hurt each other, 
Mr. Farwell." 

" Oh, accidents will fahppen even on the farm, Mrs. 
Gwynne. For instance, Coleman this morning had a 
horse step on his foot, necessitating Lory's going on.** 
" Is Lawrence gmng to play ? " said Mrs. Gwymne. 
" Ah, here he is. Lawrence, are you in good conditioa ? 
Yon have not been playing." 

" I am not really very flt, mother, not very hard* but I 
have been running a good deal. I don't expect 1 shall 
be mndi use. Sam is quite dubious about it" 
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“He will be all right. Mis. Gwynne/* ssud Farwell 
confidently. “ He is the fastest runner in the t^m. If 
he were only twenty pounds heavier and if he w^e a bit 
more keen about the game he would be a star/' 

“ Wliy don’t they play Sykes ? ** inquired Kathleen. “ I 
heard some of the bo^'s say this morning that Sykes was 
going to play. He is quite wonderful, I believe." 

“ He is," replied Larry, " quite wonderful, but unfor¬ 
tunately he is not eligible. But let me introduce Mr. 
Duckworth, captain of our enemy." 

Mrs. (iwymie received the young man with a bright 
smile. " I am sorry I cannot wish you victory, and all 
the more now that my own sou is to be engag^. But I 
don’t understand, Larry," she continued, " why Mr. Sykes 
cannot play." 

" Why, because there's a League regulation, mother, 
that makes a month’s residence in the district necessary 
to a place on the team. Unfortunately Sykes has been 
here only two weeks, and so we are unwilling to put one 
over on our pliant foe. Got to piny the game, eh, Duck¬ 
worth ? " 

Duckworth’s face grew fiery red. " Yes, certainly,’* 
he said. " Rather an awkward rule but- 

*' You see, mother, we want to eliminate every sign of 
professionalism," said l.arry, " and emphasise ^e prin¬ 
ciple of local material for clubs." * 

" Ah, I see, and a very good idea, T should say," said his 
mother. " The Ragle Hill team, for instance, will be 
made up of Eagle Hill men only. That is reaJly much 
better for the game because you get behind your team 
all the local pride and enthusiasm." • 

" A foolish rule, 1 call it," said Switzer abruptly to 
Kathleen, " and you can't e^orce it anyway. Who can 
tell the personality of a team ten, twenty, or fifty miles 
away ?" 

" I fancy they can tell themselves," said Jack Romayne. 
*' Their captain can certify to his men." 

** Aha! " laughed Switzer. “ That’s good. The cap¬ 
tain, 1 suppose, is keen to win. Do you think he would 
keep a man of! his team who is his b^t player, and who 
may win him the game ? " Switzer's face was full of 
scorn. 

'* 1 take it they are gentlemen," was Romajme^a quiet 
rejoinder. 

** Of course, Blr. Romayne/’ said hlrs. Gwynae. ** That 
gets rid of all the difficulty. Otherwise it seems to me 
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that all* the pleasure would be gone from the contest, 
the essential condition of which is keeping to the rules/* 

** Good for you, mother. You’re a real sport/’ said 
Larryv 

** Besides,” replied his mother, ** we have Scripture for 
it. You remember what it says ? ' If a man strive for 
masteries yet is he not crowned except he strive lawfully.' 
* Except he strive lawfully/ you see. The crown ho 
might otherwise win would bring neither honour nor 
pleasure.” 

” Good again, mother. You ought to have a place 011 
the League committee. We shall have that Script tire 
entered on the rules. But I mus<- run and dress. FarweU, 
you can take charge of Duckworth.” 

But Duckworth was uneasy to be gone. ” If you will 
excuse me, Mrs. Gwynne, I must get my men together.” 

” Well, Mr. Duckworth,” said Mrs. Gwynne, smiling 
on him as she gave him her hand, ” I am sorry we cannot 
wish you a victory, but we can wish you your very tK^st 
game and an honourable defeat.” 

” Thank you,” said Duckworth. ” 1 feel you have done 
your best.” 

” Come and see us afterward, Mr. Duckworth. Wliat 
a splendid young man,” she continued, as Duckworth left 
the parly and set oil to get his men together with the 
words ” except he strive lawfully ” ringing in his cars. 

” She's a wonder,” he said to hini.self. " 1 wonder how 
it is she got to me as she has. 1 know. She makes me 

tlunk-” But Duckwortli refused even to himself to 

say of whom she made him think. ” Except he strive 
lawfully,” the •crown would bring ‘'neither honour nor 
pleasure.” Those words, and the face which had suddenly 
b^n recalled to Duckworth’s memory reconstructed his 
whole scheme of football diplomacy. ' By George, we 
cannot play Liebold; wc can’t do it. The boys will kick 
like steers, but how can wc ? I'm up against a fierce 
proposition, all right.” 

And so he found when he called his men together and 
put to them the problem before him. ” It seems a rotten 
time to bring tliis matter up just when we are going on 
to the ground, but 1 never really thought much about it 
till that little lady put it to me as I told you. And, 
fellows, 1 have felt as if it were really up to me to put it 
before you. They have lost their goal man Coleman— 
there's no better in the Leaguc^and because of this 
infernal rule they decline to put on a cracking good player. 
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Thojr are playing the game on honour, and they are esc- 
pecfisg ns to do the same, and as that English cl|^ says, 
th^ expect us to be gentlemen. I apologise to you 
all, and if you say go on as we are, I will go on because I 
feel 1 ought to have kicked before. But I do so under 
protest and feeling like a thief. 1 suggest that Harremann 
take Liebold's place. . Awfully sorry about it, Liebold, 
and 1 apologise to you. 1 can't tell you how sorry I am, 
boys, but that's how it is with me." 

There was no time for discussion, and strangely enough 
there was little desire for it, the captain's personality- 
and the action of the Wolf Willow team carrying the 
proposition through. Harremann took his place on the 
team, and Liebold made his contribution that day from 
the side lines. But the team went on to the held with a 
sense that whatever might be the outcome of the match 
they had begun the day with victory. 

The match was contested with the utmost vigour not to 
•ay violence; but there was an absence of the rancour 
which had too often characterised the clashing of these 
teams on previous occasions, the Eagle Hill team carrying 
on to the held a new respect for their opponents as men 
who had shown a true sporting spirit. And by the time 
the first quarter was over their action in substituting 
an inferior player for Liebold for honour's sake was known 
to all the members of the Wolf Willow team, and awakened 
in them and in their friends among the spectators a new 
sespept for their enemy. The match resulted in a victory 
lot the home team, but the generous applause which 
followed the Eagle Hill team from the field and which 
greeted them sdfterwards at the dinner whose they occupied 
an honoured place at the table set apart for distinguished 
gnests, and excellent dinner itself, provided by the 
thrifty Ladies’ Aid of All Saints' Church, went far to soothe 
their wounded spirits and to atone for their defeat. 

" Awfully fine of you, Duckworth," said Larry, as they 
left the table together. " That's the sort of thing that 
makes for clean sport." 

** I promised to see your mother after the match," said 
Duckworth. " Can we find her now ? " 

" Sure thing," said Larry. 

Mrs. Gwynne received the young man with hand stretched 
'fur out to meet him. 

" Yon made os lose the game. Mce. Gwynne," said 
Duckworth in a half shamed manner, " and that in one 
leason why I came to see you again." 
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** I.? ” exdaimed Mrs. Gwynne. 

'* Well, you quoted Scripture against us, and you know 
you can*t stand up against Scripture and hope to win, 
can yon ? ** said Duckworth with a laugh. 

Sit down here beside me, Mr. Duckurorth,*' she said, 
her eyes shining. I won't pretend not to understand 
you,'* she continued when he had taken his place beside 
her. '* 1 can't tell you how proud 1 am of you.” 

** Thank you,” said Duckworth. ” I like to hear that. 
You see I never thought about it very much. I am not 
excusing myself.” 

” No, I Imow you are not, but I heard about it, Mr. 
Duckworth. We all think so much of you. 1 am sure 
your mother is proud of you,” 

Young Duckworth sat silent, his eyes fastened upon 
the ground. 

” Please forgive me. Perhaps she is—no longer with 
you,” said Mrs. Gwynne softly, laying her band upon his. 
Duckworth nodded, refusing to look at her and keeping 
his lips firmly pressed together. ” T was wrong in what 
1 said just now,” she continued. ” She is with you still; 
she knows and follows all your doings, and I believe she 
is proud of*you.” 

Duckworth cleared his throat and said witli an evident 
effort, ” You made roo think of her to day, and 1 simply 
had to play up. I nfust go now. [ must see the fellows.” 
He rose quickly to his feet. 

” Como and see ns, won't you ? ” said Mrs. Gwynne. 

“ W'on’t I just,” replied Duckworth, holding her hand 
a moment or two. ” 1 can't tell you how glad 1 am that 
1 met you to day.” 

” Ob, wait, Mr. Duckworth. Nora, come here. 1 
want you to meet my second daughter, ^lora, this is 
Mr. Duckworth, the captain.” 

” Oh, 1 know him, the captain of the enemy," cried 
Nora. 

” Of OUT friends, Nora," said her mother. 



CHAPTER X 
Thb Spirit of Canada 


Whatever it was that rendered it necessary for Duckworth 
to *' see his fellows," that necessity vanished in the presence 
of Nora. 

" Are you going to take in the polo ? " ho asked. 

" Am [ ? Am I goii^; to continue breathing ?" cried 
Nora. " Come along, mother, we must go if we are to 
get a good place." 

" May I find one for you," said Mr. Duckworth, quite 
forgetting that he " must see the fellows," and thinking 
only of his good luck in falling in with such a " stunning- 
looking girl." 

" They are coming on," cried Nora. ** Look, there’s 
your brother, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. [ think he' is perfectly 
splendid." 

" Which is he ? " said Mr. Duckworth, acutely interested. 

" That tall, fine-looking man on the brown pony." 

" Oh, yes, I see. Met him this morning. By Jove, he 
is some looker too," replied Mr. Duckworth with reluctant 
enthusiasm. 

** And there is the High River captain," .said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. " on the grey." • 

" Oh, yes, Montcith, he played for All Canada last year, 
didn't he ? " said Nora with immense enthusiasm. " He 
is perfectly splendid." 

" I hear the High River club lias really sent only its 
second team, or at least two of them," said Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt. " Certainly 'I'remaine is not Avith them." 

" I hope they get properly trimmed for it," said Nora, 
indignantly. " Such cheek I " 

The result of the match quite exceeded Nora’s fondest 
hopes, for the High River team, having made the fatal 
error of despising the enemy, suffered the penalty of their 
mistake in a crushing defeat. It was certmnly a memor¬ 
able day for Wolf Willow, whose inhabitants were exalted 
to a height of glory such as they had never expeiimced in 
all their history. 

9 ^ 
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*' Serves us right,” said Monteith, the High River cap¬ 
tain, apologising for his team's poor display to his friend, 
Hec Ross, who had commanded the Wolf Willow team. 
“We.dcse^ed to be jolly well licked, and we got what 
was coming to us.” 

**Oh, we’re not worrying,” replied the Wolf Willow 
captain, himself a sturdy horseman and one of the most 
famous stick handlers in the West. " Of course, we know 
that if Murray and Knight had been with you the '‘esult 
would liave been different.” 

” 1 am not at all sure abo^* that." replied Monteith. 
” That new man of yours, Romayne, is a wonder. Army 
man, isn’t he ? ” 

” Yes, played in India, I believe. ' 

” Oh, no wonder he’s such a don at it. You ought to 
get together a great team here, Rors, and T should like to 
bring our team dow’n again to give vou a real game.” 

” W'hen ? ” 

” Say in two weeks. No. That tlirow.s it a little late 
for the harvest. Say a week from to-d.‘v,” 

I shall let you know to-night,” said Ross. ” You are 
staying for the spellbinding feast and entertainment, arc 
you not ? 

” Sure thing ; we arc out for the whole day. Who are 
on for the speaking ? ” 

” (lilchrist for on<^ our Member for the Dominion, you 
know." 

"Oh, yes, strong man, I believe. Ilc’.s a Liberal, id 
course.” 

" Yes," replied Ross. ” he’s a Grit all right, hide-bound 
too^-” , 

” Which you are not, I take ii,” replied Afontcilh with 
a laugh. 

** Traditionally I am a Conscrv'ativc,” .said Ross, ” but 
last election I voted Liberal. I don't know how you were, 
but I was keen on Reciprocity.” 

"The contrary with me,” replied Monteith. “Tradi¬ 
tionally I am a Liberal, but I voted Conservative.” 

” You voted against Reciprocity, you a we.sfccrn man 
voted against a better market for 00 r wheat and stuff, 
and against cheaper machinery ? ” 

" Yes, I knew well it would give us a better market 
for our grain here, and it would give us cheaper machinery 
too, but-—do you really care to know why 1 switched ? ” 
Sure thing ; I’d like awfully to hear if you don’t mind. 
We are not discussing politics, you understand '* 
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’ **No. Wett/' said tContnih, '*two things made me 
change my pa^. In the first place, to be quite frank, 1 
was afraid of American domination. We are^ small 
p^ple yet. Their immense wealth would overwhelm our 
manufacturers and flood our markets with .cheap stuff, 
and ^th trade dominance there would more easily go 
politi<ial dominance. You remember Tadt’s spe^ ? 
That settled it for me. That was one thing. The other 
was the Navy question. 1 didn’t like Laurier's attitude. 
1 am a Canadian, born right here in Alberta, but I am an 
Imperialist. 1 am keen about the Empire and that sort 
of thing. I believe that our destiny is with the Empire 
and that with the Empire we shall attain to our best. 
And since the Empire has protected us through all of 
our history, I believe the time has' come when we should 
make our contribution to its defence. We ought to have 
a fleet, and that fleet in time of war should automatically 
be merged with the Imperial Navy. That’s how 1 felt at 
the last election. This autonomy stuff of Laurier’s is all 
right, but it should not interfere with Imperial unity.” 

” It's a funny thing,” replied Ross. *' 1 take the opposite 
side on both these points. I was born in the Old Country 
vand like most Old Country people believe in Free Txade. 
So I was keen to wipe out all barriers between the United 
States and ourselves in trade. 1 believe in trading wher« 
ever you can get the best terms. Asrfor American domin¬ 
ation, 1 have not the slightest fear in the world of the 
Yankees. They might flood our markets at first, probably 
would, but they would certainly bring in capital. We 
need capital badly, you know that. And why should 
not factories be established on this side gf the line with 
American money ? Pennsylvania does not hurt New 
York, nor Illinois Dakota. Why then, with all trade 
barriers thrown down, should the United States hurt 
CanadA ? And then On the other side, we get a market 
for everything we grow at our doors. Reciprocity looked 
good to me. As for imperilling our Imperial connections 
—1 do not mean to be offensive at all—of course you see 
what your position amouhts to—^that our financial interests 
would swamp our loyalty, that our loyalty is a thing of 
'dollars and cents. My idea is that nothing in the world 
from the outside can ever break the bonds that hold Canada 
to the Empire, and after all, heart bonds are the strong 
bonds. Then in regard to the Navy, I take the other view 
from you also. 1 believe 1 am a better Canadian than 
you, anhoagh 1 am not a Canadian bom. I think, there’s 
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iMiethiDg awfully fine In Genada’i splendid independence. 
Sw wants to run her own ranch, and by George she win, 
am everything on it. She is going to boss her own job 
ana.will allow no one else to butt in. I agree with what 
youisay about the Empire. Canada ought to have a 
Navy and quick. She ought to take her share lof the 
burden of defence. But 1 a^ree here with Laurier. 1 
believe her ships should be under her own control. For 
after all only the Canadian Government has the right to 
speak the word that sends them out to war. Of course, 
when once Canada hands theit. over to the Imperial Navy, 
they will fait into line and take their orders from the Ad¬ 
miral that commands the fleet Do you know I believe 
that Laurier is riglit in .sticking out for autonomy." 

" I am awfully interested in what you say, and 1 don't 
believe we are so far apart. It's a thousand pities they 
did not keep together in the Commons. They could easily 
have worked it out.” 

*' Yes, it w'as a beastly shame," replied Ross. 

*■ But isn’t it rather queer,” said Montcith, ” and isn't 
it Significant, too ? Here I am, bom in Canada, sticking 
out against reciprocity and anxious to guard out'Imperial 
connection*and ready to hand our Navy clean over to 
the Imperial authorities, and on the other hand, there 
you are, bom in the Old Country, you don't appear to 
care a darn about Imperial connections. You let tlrat 
take care of itself, and you stick up for Canadian autononty 
TO the limit.” 

** Well, for one thing,” relied Ross, ” we ought to get 
together on the Navy busiuess. On the trade question 
wc represent, ol course, two schools of economics, but we 
ought not to mix up the flag with our freight. This flag¬ 
flapping business makes roe sick.” 

” There you are again,” said Monteith. '* Here I am, 
bom right here in the West, and yet 1 Ixrlievc in all 
the flag-flapping you can bring about and right here in 
this country too. Why, you know how it is with these 
foreigners, Ruthenians, Russians, < lermnns, Poles. Do you 
know that in large sections of this western country the 
fbreign vote controls the election ? 1 believe wo ougblf 
to take every means to teach them to love the flag and 
about for it too. Oh, I know 3 rou Old Country diaps. 
Yon take the flag for granted, and despise this flag-rmiamg 
business. Let me tell yon something. 1 went across to 
Oregon a little while ago and saw something that opened 
my eyes. In a little s^ool in the ranching country te q 
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lettlement ol mixed foreignere—Swedes, Italians, G(er> 
mans. Je%vs—they had a gc^at show they called salu^ng 
the flag.’* Being Scotch you despise the wholAhing< as 
a lot of rotten slushy sentimentality, and a lot of Canadians 
agree with you. But let me tell you how they got me. 
1 watched those kids with their foreign faces, foreign 
speech-you ought to hear them read—Great Scott I 
you’d have to guess at the language. • Then came tliis 
flag'SaluLing business. A kid with Yiddish written all 
over his face was chcseii to carry in the hag, attended by 
a bcKlygiiard for the colours, ind believe me they appeared 
as proud as Bunch of the honour. They placed the flag 
in position, sang a hymn, had a prayer, then every kid; 
«t a signal, shot out lus right hand toward the flag held 
aloft the Yiddish colour-bearer and plodgcrl liimself, 
heart, and soul, and bo«ly. to his flag and to his country. 
The ceremony cIoschI with the :dnguig of the national 
hymn, mighty poor poetry and mighty hard to sing, but 
do you know that listening to tliQ.se kids and watching 
their foreign faces [ found myself with tears in my eyes 
and swallowing like a darn fool. Ever since that day I 
believe in flag-flapping.” 

•' Maybe you aie ri'-iit.” replied Ross. " Ydu know we 
Itritish folk arc .so fcaifiiHy afraid of showing our feelings. 
We go along like graven .mages; the more really stirred 
up, the inoie graven wc appear. Hut suppe^e we move 
over to the place where the speechifying is to be done.” 

In front of the school building a platfonu liad been 
erected, and before the stage, preparations had been made 
for seating the spectators ;i.s far as the school benches and 
cluiirs from neighbours' houses would go. ^he programme 
consisted of patriotic siiiigs and choruses with contribu¬ 
tions from the minstrel company. The main events 
of the evening, however, were to be the addresses, the 
principal speech being by the member for the Dominion 
Parliament. Mr. J. II. Gilchrist, who was to be followed 
by a local oratoi, Mr. Alvin P. Jones, a former resident 
of the United States, but now an enthusiastic, energetic 
and most successful farmer and business man, possessing 
one of the best appointed ranc hes in Alberta. The chair¬ 
man was of course tlie Reverend Evans Rhye. The 
parson was a little Welshman, fat and fussy and tiery of 
temper, but hb heart was warmly human, and in his ministry 
he maxiifesied a religion of su^ simplicity and devotion, 
of .such complete unselfishness as drew to him the loyM 
affection of whole community. 
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Mr. J. H. Gilchrist, M.P., possessoil the initial advan¬ 
tages of Scotch parentage and of early Scotcli training, 
and besides these he was a fanner and knew the f.-inner’s 
mind. To these advantages he added those of a course 
of training in Toronto University in llio departments of 
metaphysics and economics, and an additional advantage 
of five years’ pedagogical experience. He pos‘:t'ssctl, 
moreover, the gift of lucid and forceful speech. Wifh 
such equipment small wonder that he was in demand for 
just such occasions as a Dominion r).iy rrIu!>ration and in 
just such a community as Wolf Willow. TJic theme of 
his address was Canadian ('ttirenship. Its Duties and Us 
Kespoasibilitics, a theme somewdiat worn but pos:vssing 
the special advantage of being removeti from the sg^ope 
of party politics while at the same tintc aftorcUng oppor¬ 
tunity for the elucidation of the political principles of 
that party which Mr. Gilchrist reprcsenUKl, an«l alwve all 
for a fervid patriotic appeal. With Scotch disilain of all 
that savoured of flattery or idle compliment, Mr. GUclsrut 
plunged at once into the heart of his subject. 

“ First, the area of Canada. J'orty si.x years agf), when 
Canada Iwcame a nation, the Dominion possessed an 
area of 00 ' 2,148 square miles ; to-day her area covers 
^, 7 ^ 0,665 square miles, orie.-tliird tlio totnl si/e of the 
Briti.sh Umpire, as lufgc as tJie continent of Uurojic with¬ 
out Russia, larger by over rmc hundred thon.sau'l square. 
miW than the I'nitcd Stales/’ 

'* Hear, heai," cried an enthusiasli'' voito from the 
rear. 

** .Aye. water and snow," in a r;‘spiiic' voic,-.! from old 
McT.ivish. • 

*' Water and snow," replied .Mr. Crilchrist. " Y*js, plenty 
of water, 125,000 square miles of it. and a gootl thing it 
is too for Canada. Some people snifT at water," continued 
the speaker with a humorous giant e at Mc'l'iivish, " but 
even a Scotsman may with advaut:»ge .acknowledge the 
value of a little water." The crowcl wtmi oif into a roar 
of laughter at the little Scotsman who was supposed to 
bc'/averse to the custom of mixing loo miicli watev with 
his drink. 

'* My friend, Mr. McTavLsh," continued the speaker, 
" has all a Scotsm.an’s hatred of bounce anrl brag. 1 am 
not indulging in foolish brag, but 1 maintain that no 
Canadian can rightly prize the worth of Ids citizenship 
who does not know something of his country, something <» 
tlie wealth of meaning lying behind that word / Canada,' 

D 
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and 1 purpose to tell you this evening something' oi([ 
some of Canada’s big things. I shall spe^ of them vith 
gratitude and with pride, but chiefly with a sAemniaing 
sense of responsibility. 

As for the ’ water and snow* question; Let me settle 
that now. Water for a great inland continental country 
like ours is one of its most valuable assets, for it means 
chreo things. First, cheap transportation. We have 
the longest continuous watervray in the world, and with 
two small cuttings Canada can bring ocean-going ships 
into the very heart of the continent. Second, water 
means climate rainfall, and there need be no fear of snow 
sad frost while great bodies of open water lie about. And 
third, water power. Do you know that Canada stands 
first in tl^ wor]<l in its water power ? It possesses twice 
tin* water'power of the Dnilcd States (we like to get-some¬ 
thing in which we can exctjl our American cousins), and 
lying near the great centres of population too. Lot me 
give you tiueo exampK*s. Within ea.sy reach of Van¬ 
couver on the west coast there is at least 350,000 horse¬ 
power, of which 7.->,ooo is now in use. Winnipeg, the 
metropolitan centio of Canada, where more than in any 
oilier pl.'ico can be lif.^rd the heart boat of th6 Dominion, 
has .\oo,ooo horse-power available, of which she now uses 
50,o<xi. Toronto lies wiihin reach pf the gr«'at Niagara, 
whose power 110 one can estimate, while along the course 
of the mighty St. l.awreiice towns and cities Ue within 
touch of water power that is beyond all calculation as yet. 
And do you Albe.rta people icalisc that right here in your 
own province the big H.tssano Dam made possible by a tiny 
stream taken from the Bow River fuMiishes irrigation 
power for over a million acres ? Perhaps that will do 
about the water.” 

*' Oo aye,” said McTavish, with profound resignation 
in his voice. ” Ye’ll dao wi’ that.” 

“ And snow,” cried the speaker. ” Wo would not 
willingly be wiihout our snow in Canada. Snow means 
winter transport, better business, lumbering, and above 
all, wheat. Wlierc you have no snow and frost you can¬ 
not get the No. 1 hard whi'at. Don’t quarrel with the 
snow. It is Canada’s snow and frost that g^ves her the 
first place in the world in wheat production. So much 
for the water ivud tho snow.” 

McTavish hitched about uneasily. He wanted to have 
the speaker get done with this part of his theme. 

From Canada's area. Mr. Gilchrist passed on to deal 
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with Canada's resources^ warning his audience that the 
greater part of these resources was as yet undeveloped 
and that he should have to indnlge in loud sounding 
phrases, but he promised them that whatever words he 
might employ he would still be unahle to picture ado 
quately to their imagination the magnitude of Canada's 
undeveloped wealth. Then in a perfect torrent he poured 
forth upon the people statistics setting forth ('anada's 
possessions in min*»s and forests, in fisheries, in furs, in 
agricultural products, and esr rially in wheat. At llie 
word " wheat ’* he pulled up abruptly. 

“Wheat,” he exclaimed, ” the worlds great food for 
men. And Canada hohls the gre-itest wheat farm in all 
the world. Not long ago Jjin 11:11 told the Minneapoli.s 
millers that thiec-fouiths of the whe.jt lands on the Ameri¬ 
can continent were north of the boundary line and that 
Canada could feed every mouth in I''nroy>f\ wheat 

crop this year will go ncailv ,000,000 bushels, and 
this. remcml)er, without fertilisation aril ui'h very poor 
farming, for we Western Cunailians are poor farmers. 
We owe something to our American sellier'i who aie 
teaching us something of the science and art of agricuIMirr. 
Remember, too, that our crop tomes from only one-seventh 
of our wheat lands. Had the other six-srvenths been 
cropped, our wheat yWd wouhl be. over three and a half 
billion bushels—just about the world's supply. Wr shoufd 
never be content till Canada dot-is her full duty lf> the 
world, til! Canada gives to the world all that is in her 
power to give. I make no apology for dwelling at such 
length upon Cans^da’s extent and resources 

“ Now let me speak to you about our privileges and 
responsibilities as citizens of this Ihominion. Our posi^es- 
sions and material things will l>c our destruction tinlcs.s 
we use them not only for our own good but for the. good 
of the world. And these possessions we can never pro¬ 
perly use till we learn to prize those other pos'^c^sion? 
of heart and mind and soul." 

With a light touch upon the activities of Canadians, 
In the development of their country in such matters as 
transportation and manufactures, he passed to a con¬ 
sideration of the educational, social, industrini, political 
and religious privilege-s which Canadi:ui citizens enjoyed. 

“ These are the things," he cried, " that have to do with 
the nation's soul. These are the things that determine 
the quality oi a people and their place among the nations^ 
their Influence in the world. In the matter of education 
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it is the privilege ol every child in Canada to r^eive a 
sound training, not only in the elementary bn^ches of 
study, but even in higher branches as well. In Canada 
social distinctions are based more upon worth than upon 
wealth, more upon industry and ability than upon blue 
blcKKl. Nowhere in the world is it more profoundly true 
that— 

" ‘ A man's a man lor a’ that. 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp; 

1 he mun's the gowd for a' that.’ " 

.\t this old McTavish surprised the audience and him¬ 
self by crying out, " ITear-r r, hear-r-r,” glancing round 
defiantly ns if daring any one to take up his challenge. 

“ In matters of religion,” continued the speaker, “ tlie 
('hurches of Canada liohl a position of continariding in¬ 
fluence, not because of any privileges accordc<l them by 
the State, nor becnii‘'0 of any advcntilious or meretricious 
aids, but solely because of their ability to minister to 
the social and spiritual ncixls of the people.” 

Briefly the speaker prm:cc<lcd to touch upon some 
characteristic feature'? of Canatlian political institutions. 

” Nowhere in the world,” he said, '* rlo the people of a 
country enjoy a greater nieasmc of freeilom. We belong 
to a great world J'n'.,)ire. 'Hus ctjnnection we value 
and mean to cherish, hut our Imperial relations do not 
in the .‘■•lighte.st dcgrct! infringe upon our liberties. The 
(h»verninent of Canada is autonomous. Forty-six years 
ago the four provinces of t'anada were united into a single 
nominion with representative government of the most 
con picic kind, ('an.ida i« a Democracy,'and in no Demo- 
craev in the world iloes the will of the people find more 
immediate and more complete e.\pression than in our 
Dominion. With us political liberty is both a heritage 
and an achievcirent. a heritage from our forefathers 
who made this i'mpirc what it is, and an achievement 
of our own people led by great and wi.se statesmen. This 
priceless possession of liberty we .shall never surrender, 
tor the nation that surreiitlcrs its liberty, no matter what 
other po.>acssions it may retain, has lost its >oul.” 



CHAPTFR XI 
Till! Sl'APOW OF WaH 

It was firiallv afiiced that a par* at least of ilie respon¬ 
sibility for the disturb'incf which mat reel the linnnony 
of the Dotniniini Dav i flebration at Wolf WjIIow upon 
this occasion mii«t n- .L on !l»r slioiilrlers of Mr. Alvin P. 
Jones. IhnlcUnj* upon the fouiulation J.utl by the previous 
spe.tker, Afr. Jones prwivdcrl to extol the giaiulevir of 
the r'ominioii. »he v.o iders of her poss*'* ions, the nobility 
of her people, the. ^pl•n^lou^ of her institutions, the glory 
rtf her future. He hi n-“If was not by birth a Canadian, 
but so powerful a spell had the Dominion cost over him 
that he had become a t e.nad'an by .adoption. Proud of his 
American birth aiul titi/ensliip, he wa.s oven more proud 
of his Canadian citirens’ap. ili» saw before him a large 
number of American (fni/ens who h;ul coinc to throw in tlwir 
lot with tlie Donuiiicjii of Canada. He believed they had 
done a wise thin", an<l tli.it among the mo"t loyal citizen** 
of this Dominion none wouM be found more devoted to 
the inalcrial welfare and the spiiitual well-boing of C.an.ida 
tlian those why came from the otluT .side of the line. 
He saw a number of tliosc who were sometimes improperly 
catlcxl foreigners. lie said “ irnprnpeily " because what¬ 
ever their origin, whether i<iilh^n*an, Swetle, French, 
Gcnnan, or whatever tliwr rare might he. here they were 
simply Canadian*! with all the rigid-: of Canadian citizen¬ 
ship assured to them, ife was glad to sec so many of his 
German friends present. They rcprc5>ent a great nation 
whose achievements in cverj' department of human activity, 
in learning, in industrial enterprise, in commerce, wore the 
envy and admiration of the world (excursus here in glorifi¬ 
cation of the great German people;: To these, his (tcrmaii 
fellow citizens, he would s.ay no matter how deep their 
devotion to the Vatcrland (Mr. Jones pronounced it with 
a " V ”) he knew they would Ixs loyal of Canad.^. 

The German Empire had its diflerences and disagreements 
with Great Britain^ the Americas Republic has had the 

loi 
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iaine, and indeed it was possible that there were a number 
present who might not cherish any very ppsionaia regard 
mr the wealthy, complaisant, self-contained, somewhat 
8low>going old gentleman, John Boll. But here in 
Canada, we were all Cana^nsI First, last and ail the 
time, Canadians (great applause). 'Whatever might be 
said of other countries, their wealth, their power, their 
glory, Canada was good enough for hith (more applause, 
followed by a further elaboration of Canada’s vast re¬ 
sources) Canada's future was unclouded by the political 
complications and entanglements of the older countries 
in Europe. For one hundred years tliey had been at 
peace with the Republic south of that imaginary line 
which delimited the boundaries, but which did not divide 
the hearts of these two peoples (great applause). For 
his part, while he rejoiced in the greatness of the British 
Empire he believed that Canada’s first duty was to her¬ 
self, to the developing here of a strong and sturdy na'donal 
spirit. Canada for Canadians, Canada first, these were 
the motivestthat had guided his life both in public service 
and as a prli'ate citizen (loud applause). In this country 
there was a place for all, no matter from what country 
they came, a place for the Riithciiian (enumeration cn 
the various European n.i^d Asiatic states from which 

K tential citizens of Cmada had Comc\ Let us join 
nds and hearts in building up a great empire where 
our children, free from old-world entanglements, free 
to develop in our own way our own institutions (eloquent 
passages on freedom) in obedience to lawa of our own 
making, defended by the strong arms ai|d brave hearts 
> of our own sons, aidi^ (here the speaker permitted himsell 
a smile of gentle humour) by the mighty wing of the 
American eagle (references to the Monroe Doctrine and 
. its protection of Canada's shores) we shall abide in peace 
and security from all aggression and all idarm. (Thunr 
dmus and continued applause, during which the speaker 
rammed his seat.) 

It was McTavish who precipitated the trouble. The 
old Highlander belonged to a family that boasted a long 
line of fighting forbea^. Ever since The Forty-five when 
the German king for the time occupying the Engtidi 
throne aatntely diverted the martial s^t of the Scottidi 
clans from the business of waging war against his own 
ax^des, their chief occupation, to that m fighting hia 
eon^lAeiitat foes. The McTavish was to be found erver In 
^ fQganiQst ranks of British men<^-srar, joyously doing 
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batUe for his dan and Iqr his king, who, if ths truth 
told, he regarded with scant loyalty. Like so many of 
the old-timers in western Canada, this particular McTavish 
had^been at one time a servant of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany and as such had done his part in the occupation, 
peaceful and otherwise, of the vast territories adminis¬ 
tered by that great trading company. In his fiery fight¬ 
ing soul there burned a passionate loyalty to the name 
and fame of the land of birth, and a passionate pride 
in the Empire under whose flag the Company's ships 
bad safely sailed the northern seas and had saieiy traded 
in these vast wild lands for nearly three hundred years. « 
Deep as this loyalty and pride in the soul of him there 
lay a cold suspicion of the Yankee. He had met lum 
in those old days of trade war, had sufiered and had seen 
his Company suiter from his wiles, and finally had been 
compelled to witness with bitter but unavailing hate 
the steady cncr<>;ichnient of those rival traders upon the 
ancient prerogatives and preserves of Ids own Company, 
once the sole and undisputed lords of the i^thcrn half 
of the American continent. In the person of J^r. Alvin P. 
jeae.:, McTavish saw the representative of &oae ancient 
cuemios of his, and in the oration to which he had just 
listened he fancied ho detected a note of disloyalty to the 
flag, a suggestion of a break in the allegiance of Canada 
to the l%inpirc, and worst of all, a hint that Canada might 
safely depend for protection upon something other than 
the naval power which had guarded the shores of his country 
these many years from enemy invasion, 'i hese thin^ 
wrought in old McTavish an uncontrollable anger, and no 
sooner had the tumultuous applause died away than he was 
on his feet and in a high, rasping voice demanding audience,' 

'* Will ye per-r-rmit me, Mr. Chair-r-rman, a few words | 
in regar-r-d to the remarkable address to w'hich we haf 
listened ? " I'ermission was graciously grants by the* 
dbaixman, surprise and complaisa.it delight mantling the 
steaming face of Mr. Alvin P. Jones, albeit at lus heart 
there lurked a certain uneasiness, for on more than one 
occasion ho had suffered under the merciless hcckUng of 
the little Scotsman. 

*' *Tis a wonderful address we haf been hearing, an 
eloquent address. Some of it iss true an* some of it iss 
Hes (commotion in the audience—the smile on Mr. Alvin . 
P. Jones’s face slightly less expansive]. The speaker ’ 
has told us about Canada, its great eidiat, its vast r-r«ee- 
soofoes. Some of ns haf known about th^ things whUe 
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yet his mother was still suckling him Tsuickers of delight 
from the younger members of the audience andjXries of, 

* (^o to it. Mack ’]. 'Tts a great Dominion whatcicr and 
will be a gr-r<reatcr Dominion yet so lang as it keeps to 
right ways. He has told us of the mighty achievements 
of Chcr<r-rmany. i will jist be askin’ him what has 
Chcr-r-rmany done for this country or for any country 
but her ainsci ? She has cluttered us up wi’ pot-metal, 
cutlery an' such things, an' cheap cloth that ye can put 
yer linger through, an’ that will be done in a month’s 
wcar-r-rtng. Musick, ye'll be sayin’t Music! 1 was in 

Calgary not long since. They took me to what they will 
be callin' a music-kale [delighted roars of laughter from 
the audience]. A music-kale indeed! I haf hear-r-rd 
of cauld kale an’ het kale, of kale porridge an' kale brose, 
but nefer haf I hcar-r-rd before of a music-kalc. J’less 
me, man, I 6ud make neither head nor tail o’ it, and they 
wer-r-rc iio better themsers. They had printed notes 
about it an' a bit man makin' a speech about it, but not 
one of them know a thing about the hnlc hypotheck. 
Musick! Quarc musick i call it! If it is musick yer 
wantin’, gif me Angu*; there wi’ the pipes [wild cheers 
testifying to Angus’s popularity] or the mastcr-r-r hinisel’ 
an’ the young lady here (this with a courteous bow to 
Miss Switzer) wi’ their focddles. That's what 1 will bw 
callin' musick. An’ lainiin' ! l.aVnin’ that will lay 
sacralcegious hands upon the Sacred Word, an’ tcar-r-r 
it to bits. That like thing the Chcr-r rman lairnin' is 
doin', and ye can ask Mr. Rhye yonder. An’ other things 
the Cher-i-rmans arc doin' that keep us all from restin’ 
quiet in our beds. I.ct them come hcr-r-*re to ii.s if they 
will. Let them come from all the countries of the car- r-rth. 
Wc w'ill share wi' them what wc haf provided they will 
be behavin' themsel's and mindin’ their pezzincss. But 
this man is sayin’ somethin' more. He is tellin’ us how 
safe vre are, an* that the great Republic south o' us will 
be guar-r-rdin’ us frae our enemies. 1 doubt it will be 
the fox guar-r-rdin' the chicken frae the weasel. Now 
I’ll ask this gentleman what it is that has guar r-rded 
these shores for the past two liundred and fifty year-r-rs ? 
1 will tell him—the Br-r-ritish Navy. Wliat has kept 
the peace of Europe once an’ again ? The Dr-r-ritish Navy. 
Aye, what has protected America not once or twice frae 
her enemies ? The Br-r-ritish Navy, an’ that eaine 
Br-r-ritish Navy is gude enough fer me." 

tumultuous din that followed the conclusion of 
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the cantankerous little Highlander's speech was beyond 
all words, but before the chairman could get to his feet, 
through the uproar a voice strident with passion was 
demanding a hearing. ** Mr. Ernest Switzer has the floor," 
said the chairman. 

The young man's face was white and his voice shaking 
when ho began. " Mr. Chairman, La<lies and Gentlemen : 

I stand here to claim the fair play that you say is liritish 
for myself and for my race. 1 am a Canadian citizen. 

1 was born in America, but my blood is German. ' As a 
Canadian citizen, as an American by birth, as a German . 
by blood, I have been iusultcil to night, and I demand the 
right to reply to the man who has insulted me. There 
arc Canadians here to guard their own honour; the 
.Americans can be triistc^l to protect themselves. Ocr> 
many is not here to refute the slanders uttered against 
her, but I claim the honour to speak for that great n.atioti. 
for she is a grecat nation. There is nouo greater. There 
is none so great in the world to-day." The young m.m's 
voice rang out with pas.sionato conviction, his pale set 
face, his blue eyes flaming with rage proclaimcti the 
intensity of his emotion. Doforc his liaming pas.sion tiie 
audience was subdued into a silence t<;nsc and profoun^l. 

'* What has Gennanv <lo:ic lor the world, this man asks. 

1 would like to ask in reply where he has livcrl for the last 
twenty-five years, and if during those years he has read 
any tiling beyoivl his local newspaper What has Ger¬ 
many done for tlie world ? Germany has shown the 
way to the world, even to .America, in every activity of 
life, in industrial organisation, in .-icientific inefuiry in the 
laboratory and in the practical appticalion of science to 
everyday life. Where do your philosophers go for their 
training ? To German universities, where they seek to 
understand the philosophy of the immortal Immanuel 
Kant. Where in the world has social r<*form rcachcscl its 
highest achievements ? lu Gcrni.any. Where do you go 
lor your models for municipal government ?' To Ger¬ 
many. Mention any department of human enterprise 
to-day and in that department Germany stands easily in 
the lead. This man asks what has kept Europe at peace 
all these years and suggests this British Navy,tiie one constant 
menace to the peace of Europe and to the freedom of the 
seas. No, if you ask who has kept the peace of Europe, I 
will tell you. The German Kaiser, Wtlhami li To him and 
to the Empire of which he is the glorious head. Eitrf^ 
owes its peace and the world its greatest blessings to-day- ** 
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When Switzer sat down half a dozen men were on 
their feet demanding to be heard. Above the dit^ quiet 
bat penetrating voice was distinguished. Mr. Romayne 
has the floor/' said the Reverend Mr. Rh>% who himself 
was tingling with desire for utterance. Mr. Romayne's 
appearance and voice suggested the boredom of one who 
f&t tile wh^e thing to be rather a nuisance. 

** l.adies and Gentlemen/’ he began. 1 must apologise 
for venturing to speak at all, having so recently come to 
this country, though I am glad to say that I have been 
received with such cordial kindness that 1 do not feel 
myself a stranger." 

" You*rc all right, Jack," cried a voice, " You’re right 
at home.'* •« 

" I am at home," said Jack, " and that is one thing that 
makes me able to speak. Few of you can understand the 
feeling that comes to one who, travelling six thousand 
miles away from the heart of the Empire, finds himself 
still among his own folk and under the same old flag. 
Nor can I express the immense satisfaction and pride 
that come to me when I find here in this new world a 
virile young nation offering a welcome to men of all nation¬ 
alities, an equal opportunity to make home and fortune 
for tliemselves, and find al^ these various nationalities 
uniiiiig in the one purpose of buildiing solid and secure 
an outpost of the Empire to which we all belong. I rise 
chiefly to say two things. The first is that if Germany 
continues in her present mind she will be at war with 
our country within a very short time. The 3mung man 
who lias just sat down assures us that Geronany is a great 
country. Let us at once frankly own this fact, for indeed 
it is a fact. Whether she is as wonderful or as great 
as she thinks herself to be may be doubted. But it is 
of importance to know that the opinion stated here to¬ 
night is the opinion held by the whole body of the Gorman 
people from the Kaiser to the lowest peasant in the Empire. 
I’he nnlvers^ * conviction throughout that Empire ia ■ 
that not on|^- is Germany the greatest nation on ear^, 
but that it lias a divine miission to confer her own peculiaif 
quality of civilisation upon the other nations of Europe, 
1^ iiraeed upon the whole world. We might not ^narrel 
witii Germany for cherishing this pleasing opinion in 
regard to heneH, but when this opinion is wrought into 
a purpose to dominate the whole world in order tiiat tide 
mtasioii might be accomplished the thing takes on a eom^ 
wlmt eerimit aspect. Let me repeal Germany is a great 
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nation, marvdlonsly organised in every department of " 
her life, agricultural, manufacturing. Mucational, como 
mercial. But to w^t intent ? W^t is tlxe purpose 
dominating this marvellous organisation ? The purpose. ‘ 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is war. The supreme industry 
of the German nation is the manufacturing of a mighty 
war machine. I challenge the gentleman who baa just 
spoken to deny either of these statements, that Germany 
l^lieves that she has a dehnite mission to lift up the other 
nations of Europe to her own high level and ttot to fulfil 
this mission it is necessary that she be in a position of 
control" The speaker paused for a moment or two.^ 
“ He cannot deny these because he knows they are true. 
The second thing I wish to say is that the Kaiser means 
war and is waiting only for the favourable moment. I 
believe it is correct to say that for many years after bis 
accession to the throne he used his infiuence on the side 
of peace, but 1 have every rea.son to bcUeve that for some 
years past he has clicrish^ another purpose, the purpose 
of war." 

At this point Swit^ser sprang to his feet and cried» '* I 
challenge the truth of tliat statement. Modem European 
history proves it to be false, and again and again 
the Kaiser has prevented war. So much is this the 
case that the tru^^ce.s of tlie only European fund that 
recognises distinguished service in the interests of peace 
bestowed upon the Kaiser the Nobel Prize." 

*' That is quite true." replied Mr. Komayne. " But let 
me recall to this young man's mind a few facts. In 1875 
Bismarck was detemiined to make war upon France. 
He was prevented by the united action of England and 
Russia. Germany made the same attempt in ’87 and *91. 
lo 1905 so definite was the threat of war that France^ 
avoided it only by dismissing her war minister. Delcasad. 
Perhaps my young friend remembers the Casablanca 
incident in 1908 where again the Kaiser threatened France 
with war. Indeed, for the last twenty years, even white 
he was doubtless anxious to maintain pel^;e, he has been 
rattling his sword in his scabbard and ^eateniog war 
against the various nations of Europe, lii most of these 
cases even when he wanted peace be bluffed with threats 
of war. Then came the Agadir incident in 1911 when 
once more the Kaiser bluil^. But Great Britain calt^ 
his blnff that time and the great War Lord liad to back 
down with grat loss of prestige not cnly with hie own 
. people but with the whole Eun^. It hurt the Kaiser 
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to think that any nation in Europe should move in any 
direction without his consent. Agadir taught higi that 
he must quit bluffing or make up his mind to fight.” 

Again Switzer was upon his feet. ” This is a slanderous 
falsehood/' ho cried. '* How does this man know ? '* 

” 1 happened to be there/' was the quiet reply. 

” How do we know ? '* again cried Switzer. 

” Will you kindly repeat that remark ? ” said .Mr, 
Romayne quietly. 

" I believe this statement,” shouted Switzer, “to be a 
slanderous falsehood.” 

I ” If you accuse me of falsehood,” said Romayne even 
more quietly, “ that is a matter which we shall not 
discuss here, but later. But these statements that I have 
made are history. AH Clcrmany knows, all Europe knows, 
that at Agadir the Kaiser backed down. He was not 
ready to fight, and he lost prestige by it. When Italy, 
one of the Triple Alliance, went to war against Turkey 
without consulting him, this lowered still further German 
■ prestige. In the late Balkan War Germany was again 
humiliated. She backed tlic wrong horse. Her prot^g4 
and pupil in war, Turkey, was absolutely beaten. These 
thin^ convince me that Ciermany knows that her hope 
of dominating Europe is r^spidly waning, and she believes 
that this hope can only be realised by war and, therefore, 
I repeat that the Kaiser and his people are only w'aiting 
a favourable moment to launch war upon Europe and 
more particularly upoa tlic Biitish Empire, which, along 
with the great American democracy, stands between her 
and the realisation of her dream.” 

“The British Empire!” cried Switzer"scornfully as 
Romayne took his scat, “ the British Empire ! at the first 
• stern blow this ramshackle empire will fall to pieces. 
Then Great Britain will be forced to surrender her robber 
hold upon those great free states which she has stolen and 
which she now keeps in chains.” (Cries of “ Never f ” 
” Rot! ” "Shut your trap I ”) Switzer sprang to his feet 
and, shaking his fist in their faces, cried : ” 1 know what I 
am saying. This you will see before many months have 
passed.” 

Again Romayne rose to his feet and waited till a silence 
fell upon the audience. ” l.Adies and Gentlemen/' he said 
solemnly. " this German officer knows what he is talking 
about. That Germany within a few months will make 
her^ supreme attempt to smash the British Empire I 
believe is certaia. I am equally certain that the result ol 
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attempt wil! not be what this gentleman anticipates 
ind desires.’* 

i For some moments the silence remained unbroken. 
Then young Monteith sprang to his feet and led the aucli- 
^co in a succession of mad cheers that indicated the depth 
of passion to which they were stirred. After the cheering 
had subsided Larry rose and in a slightly querulous tone 
and with a humorous smile upon his face he said : 

'* Mr. Chairman, don’t you think we are becoming 
unnecessarily serious ? And an there not certain things 
on which we all agree ? First that we are all ('anadians, 
first, last and all the time. Secondly, that we greatly 
respect and admire our American cousins and we desire 
only better mutual acquaintance for our mutual good. 
Third, that wc are loyal to and immensely proud of our 
l^mpiro, and wo mean to stick to it. And fourth, that 
e^ermany is a great country and has done great things 
for the world. As to the historical r|ue,stions raised, these 
are not settled by discussion but by reliable bistbric 
documents. As to the prophecies ma<tc, wc can accept 
or reject them as we choose. Personally 1 confess that I 
am unable to get up any real interest in this German war 
menace. I bciicve (.Germany has more sense, not to say 
proper Christian feeling, than to pltinge herself and the 
world into war. I jn<^ve, Mr. Chairman, that wc 'pass 
to the next order of business.” 

” Hear ! Hear ! " cried some. " Go on with the pro¬ 
gramme.” 

” No! No! ” said others. ” Let’s have it out.” 

” Mr. Chairman,” said Hcc Ross, rising to his feet, 
” this thing is l5ctter than any silly old programme, let's 
have it out.” 

But the chairman, much against his inclination, for he 
was a fighter, ruled otherwise. “The difTerenccs that 
separate us from one another here to-night are not difler- 
enccs that can be settled by argument. They are differ¬ 
ences that arc due partly to our history and partly to 
the ideals which we cherish. We sliall go on with the 
programme.” 

After the entertainment was over Larry and his mother 
slowly took the trail homewards, declining many oflers 
of a lift from their friends in cars and carriages. It was 
the Harvest Moon. 

** What a world it is, mother t *’ said Larry, gazing about 
him at the beauty of the night. 

'*YeSk but alas, alas, lAiat God’s own children should 
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spoil all this glory with hatted and strife! This ywyl 
night in the unhappy Balkan States men are lolling each 
oiher. It is too sad and too terrible to think of. Oh, u 
would be content only to do justly by each other.' 

** Those people of the Balkan States are semi-barbarians/* 
said I.arry, ** and therefore war between them Ls to l|e 
expected ; but 1 cannot get myself to believe in tUs 
pc^ibility of war between Christians, civilised nationb 
to>day. But, mother, for the first time in my life, listen¬ 
ing to those two men, Komayne and Switzer, T had a 
feeling that war might be possible. Switzer seemed 
so eager for it, and so sure about it, didn't he ? And 
Romayne, too, seemed ready to fight. But then I always 
remember that military men and military nation^ are 
over talking war.'* 

That is quite true, my dear,*' said his mother. ‘*I too 
find it difficult to believe that war is possible in spite of 
what we have heard to-night. Our Friends at Home do 
not believe that war is imminent. They tell me that the 
feeling between Germany and Britain is steadily improving." 

" And yet two years ago, mother, in connection with the 
Agadir incident w'ar might have happened any minute.** 

That is true," replied his mother, " but every year of 
peace makes war less likely. The Friends are working 
and praying for a better understanding between these 
natioas, and tJiey are very confident that these peacib 
delegations that arc exchanging visits arc doing a great 
ileal for peace. Your Uncle Matthew, who h^ had a 
great deal to do with them, is very hopeful that a few 
years of |>euce will carry us past the danger point." 

" Well, I hope so, mother. T loathe the very thought of 
war," said Larry. " I think 1 am like you in this. 1 never 
did fight, you know; as a boy I always got out of it. Do 
you know, mother, 1 think 1 would 1^ afraid to fight.** 

** 1 hope so," replied his mother. ** Fighting is not work 
for man, but for brute.** 

**But you would not be afraid, mother. I know you 
would stand up to anytlung.** 

“ Oh, no, no.*' cried his mother. ** I could stand np to 
very little. After all, it is only God that makes strong 
to endure." 

** But it is not quite the question of enduring, it is not 
the suffering, mother. Tt is the killing. I don’t believe 
T could kill a man. and yet in the Bible they were told to 
kill.** 

But surely, Laxryi we Bible somewhat differ- 
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gently these days. Surely we have advanced since the 
mays of Abraham. We do not find our l.ord and Master 
jeammanding men to kill.’* 

1 '*But» mother* in these present wars should not men' 
defend their women and children from such' outrages as 
jre read about ? - 

/ *' When it comes to the question of defending women 
^d children it seems to me ^at the question is changed," 
Said his mother. " As to that I can never quite make up 
tny mind, but generally speaking wc hold that it is the 
pTOSs, not the sword, that aill save the world from oppres* 
Sion and break the t^ant's power." 

But after all, mother," replii^ Ivarry, " it was not ^ 
Sirithfield that saved England's fiecdfim, but Kaseby." 

" Perliaps both Naseby and SmithficUl," said his mother. 

" 1 am not very wise in these things." 

At the door of their house tliey came upon Nora sitting 
in the moonlight. " Did you meet Ernest and Mr, ' 
Komayne ?" ^e inquired. " They’ve only gone five 
minutes or so. They walked down with us." 

" No, we did not meet them." \ 

" You must be tired after the wild excitement of the 
day, mother," said Nora. "I think you,had better go 
at once to bed. As for me, I am going for a swim." 

" That's bully ; I’m witli you," said Earry. 

In a few minutes they were dressed in ihdr bathing 
•nits, and, wrapped up in tlieir mackintosh coats, they 
•trolled toward the little lake. 

" Let’s at a few moments and take in this wonderful 
night," said Nora. " Larry, I want to talk to you about 
what we heard to-night from those two men. They made 
me feel that war was not only possible, bu« near." 

" It did not impress me in the very least," said I.arry. 
"Thi^ talked as military men alway.s falk. They’ve got* 
the war fever. I'hese men have both held commissions 
in’ their respective armies. Romayne, of course, has seen 
war, and they look at everything from the military point 
td view." 

As he was speaking, there came across the end of the 
lake the sound of voices. Over the water the still air 
carried the words distinctiy to their ears. 

*' Explain what ? ". It was Switzer's voice they beard, 
loud and truculent 

" Just what you meant by the words ' 9lan4eroas 
falsehood,' .which you uaed to-night,*' replied a voice 
which they recognised to be Jack Romayoe's. 
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“ 1 meant just what I said." 

" Did you mean to impugn my veracity, beoi|pse~>^"j 

*' Because what ? " j 

" Because if you did 1 should have to slap your face] 
just now.’' : 

" Mein Gott I You-1 " ; 

" Not so loud/' said Roniayne quietly, " unless you 
prefer an audience." 1 

« You schlap my face I " cried the Gennan in his rage,* 
losing perfect control of his accent. '* Ach, if you were 
only in my country, we could settle this in the only way."' 

" Perhaps you will answer my question." Komayne'a. 
voice was low and clear and very hard. " Did you mean 
to call me a liar, yos or no ? " 

" A liar," replied the Cierman, speaking more quietly. 

" No. it is not a (picstion of veracity. It is a question 
of historical accuracy." 

“* Oh, very well. That’s all." 

" No. it is not ail," exclaimed the German. " My God, 
that 1 should have to take insult from you 1 In this 
country of barbarians there is no way of satisfaction 
except by the beastly, the savage method of hsls, but 
some day wo will shew vou sebwein of Hngiand-‘' 

" Stop 1 " Komayne’s voice came across the water with 
a sharp ring like the ta]> of a hamn^cr on steel. " Vou 
cannot use your hands. I suppose. That saves you. but 
if you say any such words again in regaid to England or 
Englishmen, I shall have to punish you." 

" Punish me 1 " shouted the (German. " Gott in Himmel, 
that 1 must bear this f " 

"They aic going to fight," said Nora iii an awed and 
horrified voice. " Oh, Larry, do g over." 

^ " Ha-l-l-o,” cried Larry across the water. " That you, 

Switzer ? Who is that with you ? Come along around 
here, won’t yon ? ” 

Theic was a silence of some moments and then Romayne’s 
voice came ((uietly across the water. " That yon, Gwynne ? 
Rather late to come around, I think. I am off for home. 
WTell, Switzer, that's all, 1 think, just now. I’ll say good¬ 
night" There was no reply from Switzer. 

" You won’t come, then ? " called Larry. " Well, good¬ 
night, both of you." 

" (jO<id-night. good-night," came from both men. 

" Do you think they will hght ? " said Nora. 

"No, I think not. There’s SwiUcr riding off now. 
What fools they are " 



CHAPTER XII 
Mbn and a Mink 

It was early in July that Mir. Gywnne met his family 
with a proposition which had been elaborated by Ernest 
Sydtzcr to form a company for the workinj? of N«)ra's 
mine. ^Vith chnracicristic cncrq[y and thoroui>hncss 
Switzer had studied the proposition from every point 
of view, and the results of his stn<lv he ha<l set down in a 
document which Mr. G»wynne laid before his wife and 
children for consideration. It appeared that the mine 
itself had been investigated by expert friends of Switzer's 
from the I.ethbridgc and Crows’ Nest mines. The re]>orts 
of these experts were favourable to a degree unusual with 
practical mining men, both as to the quality and quantitv 
of coal and a.s to the cost of operation. The quality was 
assured by the f.nct that the ranchers in the neighbourhood 
for years had hecn using the coal in their own homes. In 
addition to this Switzer had secured a report from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway engineers showing that the coal 
possessed high steaming qualities. And as to quantity, 
the could be measured where the creek cut through, 
showing enough coal in sight to promise a sufficient .supply 
to warrant operation for years to come. In brief, the 
report submitted by the young German was that there 
was every ground for believing that a paying mine, pos¬ 
sibly a great mine, could be developed from the property 
on Mr. (^Wynne's land. In regard to the market, there 
was of course no doubt. Every ton of coal produced 
could lie sold at the mine mouth without difficulty. There 
remained only the question of finance to face. This also 
Switzer bad considered, and the result of his consideration 
was before them in a detailed scheme. By tMs scheme a 
local company was to be organised with a capibalbsatiott 
ef^ l5oo,ocn, which would be sufficient to begin with. Of 
this amount $200,000 should bo assigned to the treasury, 
the remaining $)oo,ooo disposed of as follows; id Mr. 
Gwynne as owner of the mine, should be allotted |r51,000 
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Stock, thus giving him control; the remaining $149,000 j 
should be placed locally. -The proposition conmned an • 
offer from Switzer to organise the company and to place • 
the stock, in consideration for which service he asl^ ,a 
block of stock such as the directors should agree upon 
and further that he fdiould be secretaiy of the company 
for a term of five years at a salary of $2,000 per annum, 
which should be a first charge upon the returns from the - 
mine 

** Kmest indsts on being secretary ? " said Nora. 

** Yes, naturally. His interests arc all here. He insists 
also that 1 be president.'* 

** And why, dad ? ” inquired Nora. 

** Wdl," said Mr. Gwynne, with a slight laugh. '* he 
frankly sa3rai he would like to be associated with me in 
this business. Of course, he said some nice things about 
me which I need not repeat.” 

” Oh pshaw t *’ exclaimed Nora, patting him on the 
'^khonlder, " 1 thought you were a lot smiirter man than 
that. Can't you see why he wants to be associated with 
you ? Surely you don’t need me to toll you.” 

” Nora, dear, hush.” said her mother. 

With an imploring look at her sisier, Kathleen left the 
room. 

” Indeed, mother, I think it is no time to hush. I will 
.teUJIyou, dad, why he wants to be associated with 3ron 
in coal mine bnsinees. Krnest Switzer wants our 
Katibleen. Mother knows it. Wc all know it.” 

Her father gazed at her in astonishment. 

Surely this is quite unwananted. Nori\.” he said. '* 1 
cannot allow a matter of this kind to be dragged into a 
matter of business.” 

** How %eould it do to take a few days to turn it over In 
our minds ? ” said his wife. ” We must not forget, dear,” 
she continued, a note of grave anxiety in her voice, ” that 
if we accept this proposition it will mean a complete 
change in our family life.” 

** Family life, mother.” said Mr. Gwynne with some 

impatience. ” You don't mean-” 

” 1 mean, my dear,” replied the mother, ” that we shalt 
no lonm be ranchers, but shall become coal miners. Let 
us think it over and perhaps you might consult with some 
, of our neighbours, say with Mr. Waring-Gannt.” 

”, Surely, surely,” replied her husband. ** Yonr advick 
is wise, jss always. I sball just step over to Mr, Wariikf- 
Gauttf'ii immemtely,” 
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Atket Mfi» Gvyime's departnro, tbe othan sat sUent i&t ' 
some. moments* their minds occupied with the question ' 
raised so abruptly by Nora. 

** Well, Nora, you amaze me/' said Larry. " What 
supreme nonsense you are talking 1 You have got that 
sti^ ol Romayne's into your mind 1 The war fever has 
caught yon too.* For Heaven's sake be reasonable. If 
you object to Ernest because of bis race, 1 -am 
of you and have no sympathy with you." 

" Not because of his race," :aid Nora, though, Larry, 
let me tell you be hates Britain. 1 have seen Ernest with 
' his women * as he calls them, and, Larry, 1 can't to^ 
think of our Kathleen being treated as he treats bis mother^' 
and sister." 

" Now, Nora, let us be reasonable. I.et us look at this 
fairly," began Larry. 

" Oh, Larry 1 stop or 1 shall be biting the furniture next. 
When you assume that judicial air of yours 1 want to 
swear. Answer mo. Do you want him to marry Kath? 
leen ? Yes, or no." 

" Well, as I was about to say——" 

" Larry, will you answer yes or no ? " 

" Well, no, then," said Larry. 

*' Thank God I " cried Nora, rushing at him and ahaki^g 
him vigorously. ",Vou wretch I Why did you keep me 
in suspense ? How i wish that English sti^ would get 
a move on I " 

" English stick i Whom do you mean ? " . 

" You're as stupid as the rest, Larry. Whom should 1 
mean ? Jack liomayue, of course. There's a man foi ; 
you. 1 just >lrish he'd waggle bis finger at me ( But he 
won't do things. 1 ie just' glowers' at her, as old McTavish 
would say, with those deep eyes of his, and sets his jawp 
like a wolf trap, and waits. Oh, men are so stupid with 
women I" 

In a few weeks the Alberta Coal Mining and Devetop-. 
meat Company was an established fact. Mr. Waring* ■ 
Gaunt approv^ of it and showed his confidence in the 
scheme by offering to take a large block of stock and 
persuade his friends to invest as well. He also agreed ' 
that it was important to the success of the scheme both 
that Mr. Gwynne should be the president of the company 
and that young Switzer should be its secretary.' Mr. 
Gwynne's earnest request that he should beco!nu> tikie i 
Ueasurer of the company Mr. Waring-Gaunt felt con- 
strained in the meantime to decline. He alteady.«bad toe 
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many irons in the Are. But inras willing -to become a 
dire^r and to aid the scheme in any way possibUb BMqre 
the end of the month such was the energy displayed by 
the new secretary of the company in the disposing of 
the stock it was announced that only a small block of 
a^ut $25,000 remained unsold. A part of this Mr. 
Wariug’Gaunt urged his brother-in-law to secure. 

“ Got twenty thousand myself, you know—looks to me 
like a sound proposition—think you ought to go in—* 
what do you say, eh, what ? " 

Very well; get ten or fifteen IhQusand for me,” said 
his brother-in-law. 

Within two days Mr. Waring-Gaunt found that the 
stock had all been disposed of. ” Energetic chap, that 
young Switzer—got all the stock placed—none left, so 
he told me.” 

*' Did you tell him the stock was for me ? ” inquired 
liomayne. 

” Of course, why not ? ” 

” Probably that accounts for it. He would not be 
esixicially anxious to have me in.” 

” What do you say ? Nothing in that, I fancy. But 1 
must see about that, what ? ” 

” Oh, let it go,” said Komayne. 

” Gwynno was after me again to^take the treasurer- 
ship,” said Waring-Gaunt, *' but 1 am busy with so many 
things—treasurership ver}* liampering—demands close 
attention—tliat sort of thing, eh, what ? ” 

” t^ersonally I wish you would take it,” said Romayne. 
“You would be able to protect your own money and the 
investments of our friends. Besides, 1 Understand the 
manager is to be a German, which, with a German secre¬ 
tary, tattoo much German for my idea.” 

'* Oh.' you don't like Swilztr, ch ? Natural, I suppose. 
Don't like him myself; bounder sort of chap—but avoid 
prejudice, my boy, ch, what ? German—^at sort of 
thing—don't do in this country, eh ? English. Scotch, 
Irish, French, Galician, Swede, German—all sound 
Canadians—melting pot idea, eh, what ? ” 

” I am getting ^t idea, too,” said his brother-in-law. 
” Sybil has been rubbing it into me. 1 believe it is right 
enough.'^ But apart altogether from that, frankly 1 do 
not like that chap; 1 don’t trust him. I fancy X know 
a gentleman when 1 sec lum.” 

” All ^ht, all right, my boy, gentleman idea quite r^t 
too—bipCr new countiy. new standards—* Old Family * 
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idea played out/don’t you know. Burke’s Peerage not 
knowil here—every mug on its own bottom—^rather touchy 
Canadians are about that sort of thing—democracy stuff 
and all that, you know. Not too bad either, eh, what ? 
for a chap who has got the stuff in him—architect of his 
fortune—^founder of his o%vn family and that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. Not too bad, eh, whpt ? ” 

** I quite agree,’’ cried Jack, “ at least with most of it. 
But all the same I hope you will take tlie treasurership. 
Not only will you protect your own and your friends' 
investments, but yon* will protect the interests of the 
Gwynnes. The father apparently is no business man, the 
son is to be away ; anything might happen. I would hate 
to see them lose out. You understand ? " 

His brother-in-law turned his eyes upon him. gazed 
at him steadily for a few moments, then taking his liand, 
shook it warmly, exclaiming, " Perfectly, old cliap, per¬ 
fectly—good sort, Gwynne—good family. Girl of the 
finest—hope you’ll pull it off, old boy. Madame has put me 
on, you know, eh, what ? Jolly good thing.” 

” Now what the deuce do you mean ? ” said Romayne 
angrily. 

” All right—don’t wish to intrude, don’t you know. 
Fine girl though—quile the finest thing I’ve seen—could' 
go anywhere.” • 

His brother-in-law's face flushed fiery red. ” Now 
look here, Tom,” he said angrily, ” don't be an ass. Of 
course I know what you mean, but as the boys s.iy here, 

• Nothing doing ! ’ " 

” What ? you mean it ? notliing doing ? A fine girl 
like that—.sweet*girl—good clean stock—wonderful mother 
—^would make a wife any man would be proud of—the 
real thing, you know, the real thing —I have knowm her 
these eight years-—watched her grow up—rare courage— 
pure soul. Nothing doing ? My God, man, have you 
eyes ? ” It was not often tliat Tom Wariiig-Gaunt allowed 
himself the luxury of passion, but this seemed to Inm to 
be an occasion in which he might indulge himself. 
Romayne stood listening to him with his face turned away, 
looking out of the window. •* Don’t you hear me, Jack ? '* 
said Waring-Gaunt. ” Do )’on mean there's nothing in it, 
or have you burned out your heart with those fool women 
of London and Paris ? ” 

Swiftly his brother-in-law turned to him. ” No, Tom, 
but 1 almost wish to God I had. No, 1 won't su^ that; 
lather do 1 thank God that 1 know what it is w lova 
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• wcsBaa. I am not going to lie to yon any longer, old 
ebap. To love a swe^ pure woman, sweetwnd pure as 
the flowers out there, to love her with every bit ol my 
heart, with every fibre of my soul, that is the finest thing 
that can come to a man. I have treated women lightly 
in my time, Tom. 1 have made them love me, talcen what 
they have had to give, and left them without a thought. 
But if any of them have suffered through me, and if tbey 
could know what I am getting now, they would pily me 
and say I had got enough to pay me out. To think that 
I should ever hear myself sa)ang that to another man, I 
who have made love to women and laughed at them and 
laughed at the poor weak devils who fell in love with 
women. Do you get me ? 1 am telling you this and yet 
I feel no shame, no humiliation 1 Humiliation, great 
heaven t I am proud to say that I love this girl, ^om 
the minute I saw her up there in the woods I have loved 
her. 1 have cursed myself for loving her. 1 have called 
myself fool, idiot, but I cannot help it. 1 love her. It is 
hell to me or heaven, which you like. It's both.*’ He was 
actually trembling, ^ voice hoarse and shaking. 

Amazement, then pity, finally delight, succeeded each 
other in rapid succession across the face of his brother- 
in-law as he listened. My dear chap, my dear chap,” 
he said when Romayne had finished. ” Awfully glad 3*ou 
know—delighted. But why the howl ? The girl is there 
—go in and get her, by Jove. Why not, he, what ? ” 

** It’s no use, I tell you,” said Romayne. ” Tliat damned 
Cennan has got her. I have seen them together too often. 
I have seen in her eyes the look that women get when 
they are ready to give themselves body dnd soul to a mao. 
She loves that man. She loves him, I teU you. She has 
known him for years. I have come too late to have a 
chance. Too late, my God, too late I ” He pulled him¬ 
self up with an effort, then with a laugh said : ** Do you 
recognise me, Tom ? I confess 1 do not recognise myself. 
Well, that’s out. Let it go. That’s the last you will get 
from me. But Tom, this is more than I can stand, t 
must quit this count^, and I want you to make it easy 
for me to go. We’ll get up some yam for Sybil. You’U 
hdp me Out, old man ? God knows I need help in this.** 

** Rot, be^tly rot. Give her up to that German he^ 
clicking bounder—rather not Buck up, old mao— 
the girl a chance anyway—play the g^e out, eh, wl^ > 
Oh, by .the way, I ^ve made up my miud to take 'that 
’ tre4lMnership---beaatly nuisaiiGe» ^ ? Gaia* ? When ? ** j 
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Off witb the dogs for a mn somefrhere.'* 

**No, take tiie car—too beastly hot for riding, don’t 
yon know. Take my car. Or, I say. let’s go op to the 
mine. Must get to know more about the beastly old thing, 
eh, what ? We’ll take the guns and Sweeper^^'we'll be sure 
to see some birds and get the evening shoot cmning back. 
But, last word, my boy, give the girl a cbancc to say no. 
Think of it, a German, good Loid I You go and get the 
car ready. We’D get Sybil to drive while we shoot.” 

Tom Waring'Gaunt found his gieat warm, simple 
heart overflowing with delight at the tremendous news 
that had come to him. It was mure than his nature could 
bear that he should keep this from his wife. He found 
her immersed in her domestic duties and adamant against 
his persuasion to drive them to the mine. 

” A shoot,” she cried, ” I’d love to. But, Tom, you 
forget 1 am a rancher’s wife, and you know, or at least 
you don't know what that means. Bun along and piay 
with Jack. Some one must work. No, don’t tempt me. 
1 have my programme all laid out. T especially prayed 
this morning for grace to resist the lure of the outside 

this day. ‘ Get thee behind me-’ What ? I am 

listening, but I shouldn’t be. What do you say ? Tom, 
it cannot bet” She sat down weakly in a convenient 
chair and listened tb her husband while he retailed her 
brother’s great secret. 

” And so. my dear, we are going to begin a big campaign 
<—begin to-day—take the girls off with us for a shoot~- 
what do you say. eh?*' 

” Why, certainly, Tom. Give me half an hour to get 
Martha foirly on rails, and 1 am with you. We’ll 
take those dear girls along. Oh, it is perfectly splendid. 
Now let me go; that will do, you foolish boy. Oh, yea, 
how lovdy. Trust me to back you up. Wl^t ? Don’t 
spoil things. Well, 1 like that. Didn’t I land 3rou ? 
That was ’ some job ’ as dear Nora would say. You 
listen to me, Tom. You had better keep in the back¬ 
ground, Finesse is not your forte. Better leave these 
tMngs to me. Hurry up now. Oh, I am so excited.” 

” Would you mind running into the Gwynnes* as we 
pass, Tom ? ” said his wife as they settled themselves in 
the car. ” 1 have a message for Nora.” 

'* Righto I ” said her husband, throwing his wife a look 
which she reused utterly to notice. ” But remember you 
must not be long We cannot lose the evening sjlipot* 
^hat ? ” 
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** Ob. just a moment will do,*' said his wile. % 

At tho door Nora greeted them. ** Oh. you liicky 
people—guns and a dog. and a day like this.** she cried. 

" Come along—bts of room—take my gun.'* said 3 Ir. 
Waring Gaunt. 

" Don’t tempt me. or 1 shall come.” 

” Tell us what is your weakness. Miss Nora.” said Jack. 
” How can we got you to come ? ” 

” My weakness ? *' ciied the girl eagerly. ” you all are. 
and especially your dear Sweeper dog there.” She put 
her arms around the neck of the beautiful setter, who 
was frantically struggling to get out to her. 

" Sweeper, lucky dog, eh. Jack, what ? ” said Mr. 
Waring-Gaunt. with a warm smile of admiration at the 
wholesome, sun-browned face. ” Come along. Miss Nora 
—back in a short time, eh, what ? ” 

" Short time ? ” said Nora. ” Not it I go. Not till we 
can't see the birds.” 

” Can’t yon come, Nora ? ” said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 
” I want to talk to you, and we’ll drive to-day and let the 
men shoot. Whero is Kathleen ? Is she busy ? ” 

” Busy ? Wo are all pasitively overwhelmed with work. 
But, oh, do go away, or 1 shall certainly run from it all.” 

” I am going in to gc:t your mother to send you both 
out. Have you had a gun tins fall ? " 1 don't believe you 
have." smd Mrs. Wai Lng-Gaunt. 

** Not once. Yes, once. T had a chance at a hawk that 
was paying too much attention to our chickens. No. 
don’t go in. Mrs. Waring-Gannt, 1 beg of you. Well, go 
then: I have fallen shamelessly. If you can get Kathleen. 
I am on. too.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Waring-Gaunt returned with 
B Kathleen and her mother. ” Your mother says. Nora, 
that she docs not need you a bit, and she insists on your 
coming, both of you. So bo quick.” 

” Ob, mother,” cried the girl in great excitement ” You 
cannot possibly get along without us. There's the tea 
• for all those men.” 

” Nonsense^ Nora, run along. I can do quite well 
without you. Larry is coining in early and he will help. 
Run along, both of you.” 

In high spirits they set oft. waving their farewell to 
the mother who stood watching till they had swung out 
of the lane and on to the main t^. 



CHAPTER Xlll 
A Day in Sp'-tember 

A, September day in Alberta 'I'hcre is no other day to 
be compared to it ia any other monlli or in any other land. 
And like new wine the air seemed to Jack Romayne as 
the Packard like a swallow skimmed along the undulating 
prairie trail, smooth, resilient, of all the roads in the world 
for motor-cars the best. For that day at least and in that 
motor-car life seemed good to Jack Romayne. Not many 
such days would be his, and he meant to take all it gave 
regardless of cost. His sister’s proposal to call at the 
Gwynnes’ house he would have rejected could he have 
found a reasonable excuse. The invitation to the Gwynne 
girls to accompany them on their shoot he resented also, 
and still more deeply he resented the arrangement of the 
party that set Kathleen next to him, a close fit in the back 
seat of the car. Buif at the first feeling of her warm soft 
body wedged closely against him, all emotions fled except 
one of pulsating joy. And this, with the air rushing at 
them from the western mountains, vrrought in him the 
reckless resolve to take what the gods oiTered no matter 
what might follpw. 

Out in the valley before them they could sec a proces¬ 
sion of teams and men weaving rhythmic figures about 
what was discovered to be upon a nearer view a road¬ 
way which was being constructed to cross a little coolce 
so as to give access to the black hole on the hillside beyond 
which was the coal mine. In the noise and hustle of the 
work the motor came to a stop unobserved behind a long 
wooden structure which Nora diagnosed as tlic grub 
shack." 

" In 3rour English speech, Mr. Romayne, the dining¬ 
room of the camp. He is certainly a hustler," exclaimra 
Nora, gazing upon the scene before them. 

** ^Vho ? " inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

** Ernest SwiUer," said Nora, unal^ to keep the grudge 
out of her voice. " It is only a week since I was up here, 
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and during that time he has actually made this village, 
the streets, the sidewalks'- and if that is no^actually a 
system of water-pipes/* 

**, Some hustler, as you say. Miss Nora. eh. what ? ** 
said Tom. 

“ Wonderful,'* replied Nora; ** he is wonderful/* 

Jack glanced at the girl beside him. It seemed to him 
that it needed no mind-reader to interpret the look of 

S rtde. yes and of love, in the wonderful blue-grey eyes. 

ick as from a heavy blow he turned away from her; 
the dicker of hope that his brother-in-law's words had 
kindled in his heart died out and left him cold. He was 
too late; why try to deceive himself any longer ? The 
only thiAg to do was to pull out and leave this place where 
every day brought him intolerable pain. But to-day he 
would get all he could, to-day he would love her and win 
such poor scraps as he could from her eyes, her smiles, her 
words. 

Glorious view, that," he said, touching her arm and 
sweeping his hand toward the mountains. 

She started at his touch, a faint colour coming into 
her face. " How wonderful ? " she breathed. " 1 love 
them. They bring me my best thoughts." 

Before he could repl}' there came from behind the grub 
shack a torrent of abusive speech, florid with profane lan¬ 
guage and other adornment and in a voice thick with rage. 

'* That's him,** said Nora. " Some one is getting it." 
The satisfaction in her voice and look were in sharp con¬ 
trast to the look of dismay and shame that covered the 
burning face of her sister. From English the voice passed 
into German, apparently no less vigorous or threatening. 
'* That's better," said Nora, with a wicked glance at 
Romayne. " You see he is talking to some one of his own 
people. They understand that. There are a lot of Ger¬ 
mans from the Settlement, Freiberg, you know." 

As she spoke Switzer emerged from behind the shack, 
driving before him a cringing creature evidently in abject 
terror of him. " Get back to your gang and carry out 
3rour orders, or you will get your time." He caught sight 
of the car and stopped abruptly, and. waving his hand 
imperiously to the workman, strode up to the party, 
followed by a mild looking man in spectacles. 

- Came to see how you are getting on. Switzer, eh. 
what.? " said Tom. 

** Getting on/* he replied in a loud voice* raising his hat 
hi salhiatto. How can one get on with a lot of ^pid 
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fools who cannot carry out instructions and dare to sub¬ 
stitute their own ideas for commands. They need dis¬ 
cipline. If 1 had my way they would get it» too. But 
in tins country there is no such thing as ^scipline.*' He 
made no attempt to apologise for his outrageous outburst, 
was probably conscious of no need of apology. 

'* This is your foreman. 1 think ? " said Nora, who alone 
of the party seemed to be able to deal with the situation. 

** Oh. yes, Mr. Steinberg." said Switzer, presenting the 
spectacled man. 

" You are too busy to show us anything this afternoon ? *' 
said Nora sweetly. 

" Yes, much too busy," said Switzer gruffly. I have 
no time for anything but work these days." 

" You cannot come along for a little shoot ? " she said 
innocently. Nora was evidently enjoying herself. 

" Shoot! " cried Switzer in a kind of coniemptnons fury. 
" Shoot, with these dogs, these cattle, tramping around 
here, when they need some one every minute to drive 
them. Shoot I No. no. 1 am not a gentleman of leisure." 

The distress upon Kathleen's face was painfully apparent. 
Jack was in no hurry to bring relief. I.ikc Nora he was 
enjoying himself. It was Tom who brought al>out the 
diversion. 

" Well, wo must ge on, Switzer. Coming over to see 
you one of these days and go over the plant. Treasurer’s 
got to know something about it, eh, what ? " 

Switzer started and looked at him in surprise. " Trea¬ 
surer, who ? Are you to be treasurer of the company ? 
Who says so ? ^Mr. Gwynne did not a.sk—did not tell 
me about it." 

" Ah. sorry—premature announcement, eh ? " said Tom. 
” Well, good-bye." 

The Packard gave forth sundry growls and snorts and 
glided away down the trail. 

Nora was much excited. " What’s this about the 
treasurersbip ? " she demanded. ’* Are you really to be 
treasurer, Mr. Waring-Gaunt ? I am awfully glad. Yon 
know this whole mine was getting terribly Switzery. 

he awful ? He just terrifies me. 1 know he wilt 
etidbrtake to run me one of these days." 

^'Tben tronble, ^ what?'* said Waring-Gaunt 
pleasantly. 

Alter a short run the motor polled im at a wheat Mdr 
ta whk^ the shocks were stHl standing and which lay 
conligubiis to a poplar bl^. 
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** Good diicken country, eh ? ** said Tom, pipping out 
oi the car quietly. “ Nora, you come with me. Quiet 
now. Ofi to the left, eh, what ? You handle Sweeper, 
Ja|slc*** 

I'll drive the car," said Mrs. Waiing-Gaunt. " Go on 
.with Jack, Kathleen." 

" C^e on. Miss Kathleen, you take the gun. and 1*11 
look after the dog. Let me have the whistle, Tom.** 

" Let’s beat round this bluff," suggested Kathleen. 

Together they strolled away through the stubble, the 
girl moving with an easy grace that spoke of balanced 
physical strength, and with an eagerness that indicated 
the keen hunter’s spirit. The bluK brought no result. 

"That bluff promised chickens if ever a bluff did,*' 
said Kathleen in a disappointed voice. " We'll get them 
farther down, and then again in the stubble." 

" Cheer ’o," cried Jack. " The day is fine and we are 
having a ripping time—at least 1 am." 

" And I too," cried the girl. " I love this, the open 
fields—and the sport, too." 

" And good company," said Jack boldly. 

" Yes, good company, of course," she said, with a quick, 
friendly glance. " And yon are good company to-day." 

" To-day ? ’* 

" Yes. Sometimes, you know, you are rather—I don’t 
know what to say—^but queer, as if you did not like— 
people, or were carrying some terrible secret," she added 
with a little laugh. 

" Secret ? I am, but not for long. I am going to tell 
you the secret. Do you want to hear it now ? " 

The note of desperation in his voice startled the girl. 

' " Oh, no," she cried hurriedly. " Where have we got 
to ? There are no birds in this open prairie here. We 
must get back to the stubble." 

" You are not interested in my secret, then ? *’ said Jack. 

But I am going to tell you all the same, Kathleen." 

" Oh, please, don’t," she replied in a distressed voice. 
" We are having such a splendid time, and besides we are 
after birds, aren’t we ? And there are the others," she 
added, pointing across the stubble field, ** and Sweeper 
is on point again. Oh, let’s run.’’ She started forward 
^ckly, her foot caught in a tangle of vetch vine and 
we pitched heavily forward. Jack sprang to catch her. 
A ^ot crashed at their ears. The girl lay prone. 

" My God, Kathleen, are you hurt ? " said Jack. 

"No, np, not a bit, but awfully scared," she panted. 
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Then die sbridied, " Oh, oh. oh, Jeck. you are wonudeil. 
you are bleeding I ” 

He looked down at his hand It was dripping blood. 
*' Oh, oh,” she moaned, covering her face with her bands! 
Then, springing to her feet, she caught up liis hahd in hers! 

'• It is nothing at all,” he said. '* I feel nothing. Only 
a bit of skin. See,” he cried, lifting his arm up. ” There’s 
nothing bad about it. No broken bones.” 

” Let me see. Jack—^Mr. Romayne.” she said, with white 
lips. 

” Say ‘Jack,’ ” he begged. 

** Let me take off your coat—^Jack, then. I know a little 
about this. 1 have done someUiing at it in Winnipeg.” 

Together they removed the coat. The .shirt sleeve was 
banging in a tangled, bloodstained mass from the arm. 

Awful I ” groaned Kathleen. ” Sit down.” 

” Oh, nonsense, it is not .serious." 

“Sit down. Jack dear,” she entreated, clasping her 
hands about his sound arm. 

“Say it again,” said Jack. 

** Oh, Jack, won’t you sit down, please ? ** 

“ Say it again,” he commanded sternly. 

” Oh, Jack, dear, please sit down,” she cried in a pitiful 
voice. 

He sat down, thpn lay back, reclining on his arm. 
'* Now your knife, Jack,” she cried, feeling hurriedly 
through his pockets. 

” Here you are,” he said, handing her the knife, biting 
his lips the while and fighting back a feeling of faintness. 

Quickly slipping behind him, she whipped off her white 
petticoat and tdre it into strips. Then cutting the dripping 
shirt sleeve, she laid bare the arm. The wound w«is super- 
ficial. The shot had tom a wide gash, little decj>cr than 
the skin, from wrist to shoulder, with hero and there a 
bite into the flesh. Swiftly, deftly, with fingers that never 
fumbled, she bandaged the arm, putting in little pads 
where the blood seemed to be pumping freely. 

” That’s fine,” said Jack. ” You are a brick, Kathleen. 
I think—1 will—just lie down—a bit. I feel-^rather 
rotten.” As he spoke he caught hold of her arm to steady 
himself. She caught him in her arms and eased him 
down upon the stubble. With eyes closed and a face 
that looked like death he lay quite still. 

“ Jade,” she cried aloud in her tenor. ” Don’t faint 

You must not faint.” ^ . 

But white and ghastly be lay nnconacioas,^ the blood 
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still welling through the bandages on his wougded arm. 
She'^ew that in some way she must stop thebleeding. 
Swiftly she undid the bandages and found a pumping 
artery in^the foreann. What is it that they do ? die 
said to herself. Then she remembered. Making a 
tourniquet she applied it to the upper arm. Then roUing 
Up a blood-soaked bandage into a pad. she laid it upon 
the pumping artery and ^und it firmly down into place. 
Then flexing the forearm hard upon it. she bandaged dl 
securely again. Still the wounded man lay nnconsdous. 
Leaning over him in a passion of self-abandonment, she 
breath^. ** Oh. Jade. dear, dear Jack." As he lay there 
white and still, into her love there came a maternal tender 
yearning of ,pity. She lifted his head in her arm, and 
murmured brokenly, " Oh, my love, my dear love." She 
kimed him on his white lips. 

At the touch of her lips Jack opened his eyes, gazed 
at her for a moment, then with dawning recognition he 
said, with a faint smile, " Do—it—again." 

" Oh, you heard," she cried, the red blood flooding face 
and neck; " but 1 don’t care, only don’t go ofl again. 
You will not, Jack, you must not." 

“ jfo —I won’t," he said. " Tfs rotten—of me—^to a<^ 
—like this and—scare ]you—to death. Give me—a little 
—time. I will be—all right." « 

*' If they would only come! If I could only do some¬ 
thing 1 " 

“ You’re all right—Kathleen. Just be—patient with 
me—a bit. I am feeling—better every minute." 

For a few moments he lay quiet. Then with a little 
smile he looked up at her again and said. " I would go 
off again just to hear you say those words once more." 

" Oh. please, don't," she entreated, hiding her face. 

"Forgive me. Ka^leen, I am a beast. Forget it. 1 
am feeling all right. I believe I could sit up." 

' " No. no. no," she cried. “ Lie a little longer." 

‘ She laid his head down, ran a hundred yards to tho 
wheat fields, returning with two sheaves, and made a 
support for his head and shoulders. " That is better,** 
she said. 

" Good work," he said. " Now I am going to be fit te 
anything in a few moments. But," he added. " yon 
U36k ra'&er badly, as if you might faint yoursell.’* 

/ ** I ? What (Ufference does it make how I look ? I. 
m^uite right. If they would only come t, I know wkat 
1 do/* she oried. " Where are yoar cartridges ? ** 
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Sho loaded the gnn and fired in quick succesaiou a 
dozen shots. ** I think I see them/* she exclaimed, ** but 
I am not sure that they heard me/* Again she ’fired 
several shots. ^ 

'* Don’t worry a^ut it/' said Jack, into whose face the 
colour was beginning to come back. " They are sure to 
look us up. Just sit down, won’t you, please, beside me 
here ? There, tliat’s good,” he continued, taking her hand, 
** Kathleen,'* he cried, ” 1 think you know my secret.” 

'* Oh, no, no, (tlease don’t/' she implored, withdrawing 
her hand and hiding her face from him. ” Please don't 
be hard on me. 1 really do not know what I am doing, 
and I am feeling dreadful.” 

** You have reason to feel so, Kathleen. You have been 


splendidly brave, and I give you my word 1 am not going 
to worry you.'* 

*' Oh, thank you; you are so good, and I love you for 
it,** she cried in a passion of gratitude. ’’You understand, 
don't you ? ** 

” I think I do,” he said. ” By the way, do you know, 

J think I could smoke.” 

** Oh, splendid,” she cried, and, springing up, she searched 
through his coat pockets, found pipe, pouch, matches and 
soon he had his pipe going. " There, that looks more like 
living,** said Kathleen, laughing somewhat hysterically. 

” Oh, you did frighten me! ” Again the red flush came 
inta her face and she turned away from him. 

** There they are coming. Sure enough, they are 
coming,'* she said, with a sob in her voice. 

” Steady, Kathleen,” said Jack quietly. ” You won't 
blow up now, ,will you ? You have been so splendid I 
Can you hold on ? *' 

She drew a deep breath, stood for a minute or two in 
perfect silence, and then she said, ” I can aiul 1 will, I * 


am quite right now.” 

Of course they exclaimed and stared and even wept 
a bit—at least the ladies did—but Jack's piiw helped out 
amazingly, indeed, he had recovered suificient strength 
to walk unhelped to tJie car. And while Tom 
Packard humming along the smooth, resilient road, he 
kept up with Nora and his sister a rapid fire of breezy 
<idnver8atioii till they reached their own door. It waa 
hall an hour before Tom could bring the doctor, duriaf 
whufli tiiey discussed the accident in all its beanni^ 

and from every point of view. ^ _ 

•* I am gVi it -firas not I who was with you, declared 
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Nora. ** I cannot stand blood, and I certainly should 
have fainted, and what would you have done thin ? *' 

“ Not yon,** declared Jack. ** That sort of thing does 
. not go with your stock. God knows wliat would have 
happened to me if I had had a silly fool with me, for the 
blood was pumping out all over me. But, thank God, 1 
had a woman with a brave heart and clever hands.** 

When the doctor came, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt went in 
to assist him, but when the ghastly bloody spectacle lay 
bare to her eyes she found herself grow weak, and hurried 
to the kitchen where the others were. 

** Oh, I am so silly,” she said, ” but 1 am afraid 1 cannot 
stand the sight of it.” 

Kathleen sprang at once to her feet. ” Is there no one 
there ? ” she demanded, with a touch of impatience in her 
voice, and passed quickly into the room, where she stayed 
while the doctor snippy oft the frayed patches of skin 
and flesh and tied up the broken arteries, giving aid with 
quick fingers and steady hands tiH all was over. 

” You have done this sort of thing before, Miss 
Gwynue ? *’ said the doctor. 

” No, never," she replied. 

** Well, yon certainly are a brick,” he said, turning 
admiring eyes upon her. I-Ic was a young man and 
unmarried. ” But this is a little too much for you.*' 
From a decanter which stood on a *3ido table he pouredf 
out a little spirits. '* Drink this,” he said. 

" No, thank you, doctor, 1 am quite right,” said Kath¬ 
leen, quietly picking up the bloodstained rags and dropping 
them into a b.asin, which she carried into the other room. 
” He is all right now,” she said to Mrs.. Waring-Gaunt, 
who took the basin from her, exclaiming: 

” My poor dear, you arc awfully wliitc. I am ashamed 
of myself. Now you must lie down at once.” 



CHAPTER XIV 
An ExTRAORDl%-.iRY NURSB 

" A LETTER for you, Nora,” saitl Larry, comiug just in 
from the post office. 

*' From Jane! *' cried Nora, tearing open the letter. 
** Oh, glory,” she continued. *' riicy are coming. Let's 
see. written on the ninth, leaving to-rnorrow, and arrive 
at Mcjlville station on the twelfth. Why, that's to-morrow.” 

" Who, Nora ? ” said I.arry. " Jane ? " 

“ Yes, Jane and her father. She says: * Wo moan to 
stay two or three days, if you can have us, on our way to 
Banff.” 

” Hurrah ! Good old Jane I What train did you say ? ” 
cried Larry, 

” Sixteen-forty-five to-morrow at Melville station.” 

** ' We’ll have one trunk and two boxes, so you will 
need some sort of a rig, I am afraid, i hope this will not 
be too much trouble.' ” 

Isn't that just like Jane ? ” said Larry. ” I bet you 
she gives the size of the trunk, doesn’t she. Nora ? ” 

" A steamer trunk and pretty heavy, she says.” 

” Same old gjrl. Does she give you tlic colour ? ” 
inquired Larry. ” Like an old maid, she is.” 

” Nonsense,” said Nora, closing up her letter. ” Oh, 

‘ it’s splo'adid. Lot's sec, it is eight years since wa saw 
her,” 

” Just about fifteen months since I saw her,” said 
Larry. 

” And about four months for me,” said Kathleen. 

•* But eight years for me,” cried Nora, ” and she has 
never missed writing me every week, except once when she 
bad the mumps, and she made her father write that week. 
Koer we shall have to take our old democrat to meet her, 
the awful old thing,” said Nora in a tone of disgust. 

” Jane won't mind if it is a hayrack,” said I..arry. 

” No, bat her father. He’s such a swell. I hate meet¬ 
ing him' with that old hone cart. But we can't help it» 

IS9 B 
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Oh, I am just nutty over her coming. 1 mu^ tell Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt.’* 

** Do/’ said Larry, “ and be sure to ask her for her car.’* 

Nora made a face at him, but ran to the phone and 
in an ecstatic jumble of words conve 3 red the tremendous 
news to the lady at the other end of the wire and to all 
the ears that might be open along the party line. 

** Is tlmt Mrs. Waring-Gaunt ?—It’s Nora speaking. I 
have the most glorious news for you. Jane is coming I 
—You don’t know Jane ? My friend, you know, in 
Winnipeg. You must have often heard mo speak of her. 
—What ?—Brown—No, Brown, B-r-o-w-n. And she’s 
coming to morrow—No, her father is with her—Yes, 
Dr. Brown, of Winnipeg.—Oh, yes. Isn’t it splendid ?— 
Three days only, far too short. And we meet her to-mor¬ 
row.—I beg your pardon ?—Sixteen-forty-five, she says 
and ^e is always right. Oh, a change in the time table, 
is there ?—Yes, I will hold on.—Sixteen-forty-five, I 
might have known. What do you say ?—Oh, could 
you ? Oh, dear Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. how perfectly 
splendid of you! Jiut are you sure you can ?—Oh, you 
are just lovely.—Yes, she has one trunk, but that can 
come in the democrat. Oh, that is perfectly lovely 1 
Thank you so much. Good-bye.—What ? Yes, oh, yes, 
certainly I must go.—Will there be room for him? I 
am sure he will love to go. That will make five, yon 
know, and they have two bags. Oh, lovely; ydh are 
awfully good.—^We shall need to start about fifteen o’clock. 
Good-bye. Oh, how is Mr. Romayne ?—Oh, I am so 
sorry, it is too bad. But, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, you ki^ow 
Dr. Brown is a splendid doctor, the best* in Winnipeg|?one 
of the best in Canada. He will tell you exactly w&t to 
do.—beg your pardon ?—^Yes, ^e’s here. Kathleen, 
you are wanM. Hurry up, don’t keep her waiting. Oh, 
isn’t she a dear ? ” 

** What does she want of me ? ” said Kathleen, a flush 
cmning to her cheek. 

. "Come and see,’’ said Nora, covering the transmitter 
with her hand, " and don’t keep her waiting. What is 
the matter with you ? ’’ 

Reluctantly Kathleen placed the receiver to her ear. 
" Yes, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, it is Kathleen speaking.—Yes, 
thank you, quite well. Oh, I have been quite all right, 
k little shaken, perhaps.—^Yes, isn’t it splendid ? Noca. 
is quite wild, yon know. Jane is her dearest friend and 
the has not seen her since we were-children, but they have 
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kept up a most active correspondence. Of oouno, I saw 
a great deal of her last year. She is a splendid girl and 
th^ were so kind; their house was like a home to%ne. 
I am sure it is veiy kind of you to offer to meet them.—I 
beg your pardon ?—Oh, I am so sorry to hear that. We 
thought he was doing so well. What brought that on ?— 
Blood poisoning I—Oh, Mrs. Waring-(raunt, you don't .say 
so ? How terrible I Isn't it gO(^ that Dr. Brown is' 
coming ? He will know exactly what is wrong.—Oh. I 
am so sorry to hear that, bleeplessness is so trying— 
Yes—Yes—Oh, Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. I ani afraid I couldn't 
do that." Kathleen’s face had Hushed bright crimson. 
" But 1 am sure mother would be so glad to go. and she is 
a perfectly wonderful nurse. She knows just what to do. 
—Oh. 1 am afraid not. Wait, please, a moment." 

\Vhat does she want ? ’* asked Nora. 

Kathleen covered the transmitter with her hand. " She 
wants me to go and sit with Mr. Romayue whiJe she drives 
you to the station. 1 cannot, 1 cannot ilo that. Where is 
mother ? Oh, mother. 1 cannot go to .Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt's. I really cannot." 

" What nonsense, Kathleen! " cried Nora impatiently. 
" Why can’t you go. pray Let me speak to her," She 
took the receiver from her sister’s h.*ind. " Yes. Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt, it is Nora.* -I beg your pardon ?—Oh, 
yes, certainly, one of us will be glad ^ to go.—^No, no, 
certalhly not. I would not have Mr. Waring-(#aunt leave 
his work for tlie world. —I know, I know, awfully slow 
for him. We had not heard of the change. It is too 
bad.—Yes, surely one of os will be glad to crunc. We 
will'lBx it up sonfe way. Gootl-bye." 

Nora hung up the receiver and turned fiercely upon her 
sister. " Now, what nonsense is this," she said, " and she 
being so nice about the car, and that poor man suffering 
there, and we never even heard that he was worse ? He 
was doing splendidly, getting about all right. Blood- 
poisoning is so awful. Why, you remember the Mills 
boy ? He almost lost his arm." 

" Oh, my dear Nora." said her mother. " There is no 
nf ffd of imagining such terrible things, but I am glad Dr. 
l^iown is to be here. It Is quite fvovidential. I am sure 
be wW put poor Mr. Romayne right. Kathleen, dear,** 
continued the mother, turning to her elder daughter, " I 
tiiiyiif it would be very nice if you would run over to* 
jaofxow while Mis. Waring-Gaunt drives to the station. I 
sale it is very kind of her." 

■k 
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'' I know it is, mother dear/' said Kathleen. *' But 
don’t yon think you would be so muc^ bettd^ ** 

**Oh, rubbish 1" cried Nora, ** if it -were not Jane that 
is boming, I would go myseU; 1 would be only too'glad to 
go. He is perfectly ^lendid, so patient, and so jolly, too, 
and Kathleen, you ought to go.” 

"Nora, dear, we won’t discuss it,” said the mother in 
the tone that the family knew meant the end of all con^ 
versation. Kathleen hurried away from her and took 
refuge in her own room. Then shutting the door, she 
began pacing the floor, fighting once more the battle 
wldch during that last ten days she had often fought with 
herself, and of which she was thoroughly weary. " Oh," 
she groaned, wringing her hands, " 1 cannot do it. I 
cannot look at him.” She thought of that calm, impassive 
face whicli for the past three months this English gentle¬ 
man had carried in all of his intercourse with her, and 
over against that reserve of his she contrasted her own 
passionate abandonment of herself in that dreadful moment 
of self-revelation. The contrast caused her to writhe in 
an .'^.gony of s^-loathing. She knew little of men, but 
instinctively she felt that in hjs sight she had cheapened 
herself and never could she bear to look at him again. 
She tried to recall tho.se glances of his and those broken, 
passionate words uttered during ^the moments of his 
ph 3 rsical suffering that seemed to mean something more 
thw friendUness. Against these, however, was thb* con¬ 
stantly recurring picture of a calm cold face and of inter¬ 
course marked with cool indiderence. " Oh, he cannot 
love me," she cried to herse^l^ " I am .sure he does ^ot 
love me, and 1 just threw 'myielf at Mm.” PhysiMUy 
weary with the long struggle through which had been 
passing during the last ten days, sick at heart, and tom 
witiii anxiety for the man she loved, she threw herself 
upon her bed and abandoned herself to a storm of tears. 
Her mother came, announcing tea, but this she declined, 
{heading headache and a'desire to slec^. But no sooner 
had her mother withdrawn than she rose from her bed and 
vdth deliberate purpose sat herself down in front of her 
mirror again. She would have this out with herself now. 
" Well, you are a beauty, sure enough,’* said, address¬ 
ing her swollen and disfigured countenance. " Wliy caa^t 
you bdiave naturally ? Yon are acting like a fool, and' 
you are not honest with yoursdf. C^e now, teU the 
trqth lor a lew minutes if yoa can. Po you want to gp 
and see* this man or not ? Answs^ truly.’^ ** WeU. 
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then." The bine eyes looked bock defiantly at her. 

Why ? to help him ? for his sake ? Come, the truth/* 
" Yes. lor his s^e. at least partly.’* " And for your own 
sake. i(X) ? Come, now, none of that. Never mind the 
blushing." " Yes, for my own sake, too." '* Chiefly for 
your own sake ? " " No, I do not think so. Chiefly I 
wish to help him." "Then why not go ?’’ Ah. this is a 
poser. She looks herself fairly in the eye, distinctly 
puzzled. Why should she not simply go to him and help 
him through a bad hour ? With searching, deliberate 
persistence she demandc<l an answer. She will liave the 
truth out of herself. " Why noi go to him if you so desire 
to help him ? " " Because [ am ashamctl, because I have 

made myself cheap, anrl 1 cannot bear his eyes upon me. 
Because if £ have nnide a mistake and ho does not care 
for me—oh, then I never want to see him again, for he 
would pity me, and that I cannot bear." " What ? Not 
even to bring liim rest and relief from his jKiin ? Not to 
help him in a critical hour lie has been asking for you, 
remember." Steadily they face eacl» other, eye to eye, 
and all at once she is conscious tliat the struggle is over, 
and, looking at the face in ^ the glass, she »iys, ** Yes, I 
think I would be willing tc) rlo tliat for him, no matter 
how it would shame me." Another heart-searching pause 
and the eyes answer hef again, " 1 will go to-morrow." At 
once she read.s a new peace in the face that gazes at her 
so wedry and wan, and she knows tliat for the sake of the 
man she loves she is willing to endure cve,n the shame 
of his pit}'. The battle was over, and some sort of victory 
at Le^t she had won. An bagei impaticocc possessed h» 
to go to him at biice. ** I wish it were to-morrow now, 
this very minute." 

She rose and looked out into the night. There wat 
neither moon nor stars and a storm was brewing, but she 
knew she could find her way in tiie dark. Quietly and 
with a great peace in her heart she bathed her swollen face, 
changed her dress to one fresh from the ironing board-* 
pale blue it was with a dainty vine running through it— 
threw a wrap about her and went out to her mother. 

** 1 am going up to the Waring*Gaunts, mother* They 
might need me," she said in a voice of such serene contret 
that h^ mother only answered; 

** Yes, dear, tarry will go with you. He will so<m be 
in." 

, " There is no need, mother, I am not afraid.'* 

Her mother made no answer bat came to her and orUli 
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A display oi tenderness unasnaJ between them put her 
arms anout her and kissed her. Good ni|bt, then, 
darling; I am sure you will do them good." ... 

Receiving no response to her knock, Kathleen went 
quietly into the living-room. A lamp burned low upon 
the table. There was no one to be seen. Upstairs a child 
wall wailing and the mother's voice could be heard soothing 
the little one to sleep. From a bedroom, of which the 
door stood open, a voice called. The girl’s heart stood 
still. It was Jack's voice, and he was calling lor his sister. 
She ran upstairs to the children's room. 

** lie is calling for you.” she said to Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, 
without preliminary greeting. ” Let me take Doris." 

But ])oris sot up a wail of such acute dismay that the 
distracted mother said: ” Could you just step in and see 
what is wanted ? Jack has been in bed for two days. 
We have been unable to get a nurse anywhere, and to-night 
both little girls arc ill. I am so thankful you came over. 
Indeed, 1 was about to send over for one of you. Just run 
down and see what Jack wants. 1 hope you don’t mind. 
1 shall l)c down presently when Doris goes to sleep," 

” I am not going to sleep, mamma," answered Doris 
em{.i>,uirally. ” I am going to keep awake, for if 1 go 
(o sleep I know you will go away." 

” All right, darling, mother is gqjing to stay with you," 
and she took the little one in her arms, adding. " Now we 
are all right, aren't we." * 

Kathleen ran downstairs, turned up the light in the 
living-room and passed quietly into the bedroom. 

" ^rry to trouble you, Sybil, but there's something 
wrong with this infernal bandage." * 

Katldeen went and brought in the lamp. " Your rister 
cannot leave Doris, Mr. Komayne/' she said quietly. 
" Perhaps 1 can be of use." 

For a few moments the sick man gazed at her as at a 
vision. " Is this another of them ? " he said wearily " I 
have been having hallucinations of various sorts for the 
last two days, but you do look real. It is you, Kathleen, 
isn't it ? " • 

" Really me, Mr. Romayne," said the girl cheerfully. 
" Let me took at your arm." 

" Ob, hang it, say * Jack,' won't you, and bo decmit to 
a fellow. My God, I have wanted yon for these ten days. 
Why didn’t you come to me ? What did 1 do ? 1 hurt 
you somehow, but you know I wouldn't wittin^y. Why 
have you stayed away from me ? " He raisM lumMU 
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ttpoa his elbow; voice was high, thin, weak, his eyes 
glittering, his cheeks ghastly with the high lights of level 
upon. them. 

Shocked, startled and filled with a poignant mothering 
pity. Kathleen struggled with a longing to take him in 
her arms and comfort him as the motlier was the littlo 
wailing child upstairs. 

She loosened the bandages. The inflamed and swollen 
appearance of the arm sickened and aUirmed her. There 
was nothing she could do thme. She replaced the ban¬ 
dages. “ Yon are awfully hot. I am going to sponge 
your face a bit if you will let me." 

*' Go on," he said gratefully, do anything you like if 
only 3 raiti don't go away again. ' 

" Now, none of that. A nurse doesn't run away from 
her job, docs she ? " She had gotten control of herself, 
and her quick, clever fingers, with their firia, cool touch, 
seemed to bring rest to the jangling ncrve.s of the sick 
man. Whatever it was, whetlier the. touch of her fingers 
or the relief of the cool water upf>n his fevered face 
and arm, by the time the bathing process %vas over, 
Jack was lying quietly, already rested and looking like 
sleep. 

" i say, this is heavenly." he murmured. " Now a drink, 
if you plca.se. I bclicvp there Is medicine about due, too," 
he said. She gave him a drink, lifting up his head on her 
strong arm. " 1 could lift myself, you know," he said, 
looking up into her face with a little smile, " but I like this 
way so much better if you don't mind." 

" ('ertainly not; I am your nurse, you know," replied 
Kathleen. " NoW your mklicinc." She found the lK>ttle 
under his direction and, again lifting his head, gave him 
his medicine. 

** Oh, this is fine. 1 will take my medicine as often as 
you want me to, and I think another drink would be good.'* 
She brought him the glass. " 1 like to drink slowly," he 
said, loolring up into her eyes. But she shook her head 
at 1^. 

" No nonsense, now." she-warned him. 


** Nonsense I " he said, sinking back with a sigh," 1 w’ant 

S m to believe me. Kathleen, it is anything but nonsense, 
y God, it is religion I " 

" Now then," said Kathleen, ignoring his words," 1 shall 
Inst smooth ont your pillows and straighten down youv 
bed, tuck you in and nuUce yon comfortable for the mgltl 
and then '' ■** 
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And than/’ ha intamipted eagarly, " oh, Kathleen, all 
good children get it, you know.” 

A deep flush tinged her face. ” Now you are niot be¬ 
having properly.” ^ ; 

” But Kathleen,” he cried, ” why not ? Listeif to me. 
There's no use. I cannot let you go till I have this settled. 
I must know. No. don't pull away from me, Katiileen. 
You know 1 love you, with all my soul, with all 1 have, 1 
love you Oh, don’t pull away from me. Ever since 
that day when 1 first saw you three months ago, I have 
loved you. I have tried not to. God knows I have tried 
not to because I thought you were pledged to that—that 
German fellow. Tell me, Kathleen. Why you are shaking, 
darling! Am 1 frightening you ? I would not frighten 
you. I would not lake advantage of you. But do you 
care a little bit ? Tell me. 1 have had ten days of sheer 
hell. For one brief minute 1 thought you loved me. 
You almost said you did. But then you never came to 
me and I have feared that you did not care. But to¬ 
night I must know. I mtist know now.” He raised 
himself up to a sitting posture. *' Tell me, Kathleen ; t 
must know.” 

*' Oh, lack,” she panted. ” You are not yourself now 
You are weak and just tuiaginr Ihings,” 

“ Im^ne things,” he cri^ witl^ a kind of fierce rage. 

** Imagine 1 Haven’t 1 for these three months fought 
against this every day ? Oh, Kathleen, if you only Vnew. 
Do you love me a little, even a little ? ” 

Suddenly tlio girl ceased her struggling. " A little! ” 
she cried. *' No. Jack, not a little, but with all my heart 
I love you. I should not tell you to-flight, and, oh, I 
meant to be so strong and not to let you speak till you were 
wdl again, but I can’t help it. But are you quite sure. 
Jack ? Are you sure jrou won’t regret this when you are 
well again ? ” 

He pat hts strong arm round about her and drevf her 
dose. ” I can't half hold you, darling,” he said in her 
ear. ” This confounded arm of mine—but you do it lor 
me. Put your ann.s around me, sweetheart, and tell nie 
that 3 rott love me.” 

Sbe wreariied her arms round about his neck and drew 
him close. ** Oh, Jack,” she said, ” I may be witmg. but 
I am so happy, and I never thought to be happy agala.^. 
1 cannot believe it. Oh, what awful dayaf toM haW 
^ beim 1 ” die said with a break in her voice and hiding bar 
lace upon his diQuIder. 
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** KafUeen, dear heart/* he said. 

Clofa he drew her lips toward his Suddenly she 
dosedrher eyes, her whole body relaxed, and lay Ump 
agaisst/diim. As his lips met hers, her arms tightened 
about him and held him in a strong embrace. Then she 
opened her eyes, raised herself up, and gazed at him as 
u in surprise. Oh, Jack," she cried. " I cannot think 
It is true. Are you sure > I coiit<l not bear it if you were' 
mistaken." 

There was a sound of a ioointep on the stair. *' Let me 
go. Jack; there's your sister coming. Quick t Lie 
down." Hurriedly, she bcf^an once more to lathe his 
face as Mrs. Waring-Ciaunt came in. * 

"Is he resting?" she said. "Why, Jack, you seem 
quite feverish. Did you give him his iruNltcine ? " 

" Yes, about an hour ago. 1 Ihink.** 

"An hour! Why, before you c.itne up.staif8 How 
long have you been in ? " 

" Ob. no. immediately after T came down." said the girl 
in confusion. " 1 don’t know how long ago. 1 didn't 
look at the time" She busied herself straightening the 

bed. 

" Sybil, she doe.<«n't know how long ago." said Jack. 

" She’s been behaving as I never have heard of any properly 
trained nurse beluivinff. She's been kissing me.' 

"Ok, Jack," gaspcfl Kathleen, flushing furiously. 

" Kissing you I ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wariug-Oaunt. looking 
from one to the other. 

" Yes. and I have been kissing her," continued Jack 
shamelessly. « 

“Ob, Jack.'' again gasped Kathleen, at Mrs, 

Waring-Gaunt beseechingly. 

** Yes,'* continued Jack in a voice of triumph. " and we 
m going to do it right along cve^' day and all day long 
with suitable pauses for other duties and pl^wnreq," 

"Ob. you darling," exclaimed Mrs. Waring^Gaunt, 
rushing at her. " 1 am so glad. Well, you are a * wanner' 
as the Mardsioness says. I had thougbt—but never 
mind. Jack, dear, I do congratulate you. 1 think you 
m In awful luck. Yes, and you too. Kathleen, for he 
it a fine l)oy I will go and tell Tom tliis minute." 

" Do/' said Jack, " and please don't hurry. My nurse 
is perfectly competent to take care of me loathe meantime'*. 



CHAPTER XV 
The Coming of Jane 

ftixtocii-forty>five the Waring-Gaunt car was standing 
nt the Melville Station awaiting the arrival of the train 
which was to bring Jane and her father, but no train was 
in sight. Larry, after inquiry at the wicket, announced 
that she was an hour late. How much more the agent, 
after the exasperating habit of railroad officials, could not 
say. nor could he assign any reason for the delay. 

“ J.et mo talk to him,** said Nora impatiently. ** 1 know 
Mr. Field.’• 

Apparently the official reserve in which Mr. Field had 
wrapped himself was not proof against tire smile which 
Nora flung at him through the wicket. 

'* We really cannot say bow late,.she will be. Miss Nora. 
X may tell you, but wc arc not saying anything abput it, 
that there has been an .accident." 

*' An accident!" exclaimed Nora. *' Why, we are 
expecting--* 

'* No, there is no one hurt. A freight has been derailed, 
and torn up the track a bit The pa.ssAiger train is held 
up just beyond I'airlield. It will be a couple of hours, 
perhaps tlircc, before she arrives.*' At this point the 
telegraph instrument clicked. "Just a minute. Miss 
Nora, there may be something on the wire.'* With his 
fingers on the key he execute some mysterious presti¬ 
digitations, wrote down some words, and came to the 
wicket again. " Funny," he said. " it is a wire for you, 
Miss Nom." 

Nora took the yellow slip and read: " Delayed by 
derailed frciglit. Time of arrival uncertain. Xtry sorry, 
Jane," 

" What do you think of this ? *’ cried Nora, carrying the 
telegram out to the car. " Isn't it perfectly exaspciating i 
Thai takes off one of their nights." 

'* Where i.'f the accident ? *’ inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaoat, 

** Just above I'airfleW," 
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'*FiMeld! The poor things! Jump in and we will 
be in no time. It is not much farther to WoU Willow 
from'Airfield than from here. Hurry iip» we must make 
time.*# 


Now, Mrs. Waring*Gaunt, I know your driving. Just 
remember that I am an only son. I prefer using all four 
wheels on curves, please.'* 

" Let her go," cried Nora. 

And Mrs. Waring-Gaunt "?<t her go" at such speed 
that l.arry declared he had time for only two perfectly 
deep breaths, one before they started, the other aftlSr 
they ha<l pulled up beside the Pullman car at tlto scene of 
the wreck. 


'* Jano, Jane, Jane," yelled Larry, waving his hands 
wildly to a girl who was seen sitting t>esidc a window read¬ 
ing. The girl looked up, sprang from her seal, and in 
a moment or two appe^^ed on the platform. '* Como 
on," yelled Larry. Ho climbed over a wire fence, and up 
the steep grade of the railroad embankment. Down 
sprang the girl, met him half-way up the embankment, 
and gave him ^th her hands. " Jane, Jane," exclaimed 
Larry. '* You are looking splendidly. Do you know," 
he added in a low voice, " 1 should lave to kiss you right 
here. May I ? Look at all the people; they would 
enjoy it so much." • 

Thf girl jerked away her hands, the blood showing 
dully under her brown skin. " Stop it, you silly boy. 
Is that Nora ? Yes, it is." She waved her hand wildly 
at Nora, who was struggling frantically willi I he barbed 
wire fence. " V^it, 1 am coming, Nora," cried Jane. 

Down the en^^ment she scrambled and, over the 
wire, the two girls embraced each other to the delight of 
the whole body of the passengers gathered at windows 
aud on platforms, and to the especial delight of a hand¬ 
some young giant, resplendent in a new suit of striped 
flannels, ndgligd shirt, blue socks with tie to match, and 
wearing a straw hat adorned with a band in college colours. 
With a wide smile upon his face he stood gaaing down upon 
the enthusiastic osculation of the young ladies. 

** Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, this is Jane," eried Nora. *' Mrs 
Waring-Gaunt has come to meet you and take you home/' 
she added to Jane. " You know we have no car of ont 
own." 

** How do you do/* said Jane, smiling at Mis. Waring* 
Gaimt. *' I can't get at yon nwy well Just now. It was 
very kind of yon to come tot us." 
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And sho has loft her brother very dick at hony^/* said 
Nora in a low voice. ,' ^ 

** We won’t keep you waiting/* said Jane, beginning to 
scramble up the bank again. Come, Larry, I ^lall get 
^her and you shall help with our things.'* 

'* Right you are,** said Larry. 

** Met your friends, 1 see, Miss Brown,’* said the hand¬ 
some giant. ** I know it is mean of me, but I am really 
disgusted. It is bad enough to be held up here for a night, 
but to lose your company too.'* 

'* Well, I am awfully glad," said Jane, giving him such a 
delighted smile that be shook his head disconsolately. 

" No need telling me that. Say," he added in an under¬ 
tone. " that’s your friend Nora, ain't it ? Stunning girl. 
Introduce me. won’t you ? " 

'* Yes. if you will help me with my things. 1 •am in an 
awful hurry and don’t want to keep them waiting. T.arry, 
this is Mr. Dean Wakeham." The young man shook hands 
with cordial frankness. Larry with suspicion in his heart. 

" me have your check, Jane, and 1 will go and get 
your trunk." said Larry. 

" No, you come with me. T.arry.'’ said Jane decidedly. 

** The trunk is too big for you to handle. Mr. Wakeham, 
you will get it for me, won't you, please ? I will send a 
porter to help." • 

" Gladly, Miss Brown. No, I mean with the deep^t 
pain and regret," said Wakeham, going for the trunk 
while Larry accompanied her in quest of the minor im¬ 
pedimenta that constituted her own and her father's 

" Jane, have you any idea how glad I am to see you ? ** 
demanded Larry as they passed into the car. 

Jane’s radiant smile transformed her face. " Yes, 1 
think so," she said simply. “ But we must hurry. Oh, 
hero is papa." 

Dr. Brown hailed Larry with acclaim. " This is very ' 
kind of you, my dear boy; you have saved us a tedious 
wait." 

** We must hurry, papa," said Jane, cutting him short. 

** Mrs. Waring-Gaunt, who has come for us in her car, haa 
. left her brother ill at home." She marshalled them 
. promptly into the car and soon had them in line for the . 
motOTt bearing the hand baggage and wraps, the porter ' 
following with Jane's own bag. "Thank you, porter,** 
;said Jane^ giving him a smile that reduced that functiomutyx 
' to the ver^ of grinning imbacOity and a tip wbidi Jw 
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fdoeivod with an air of absent-minded indifference. " Good- 
porter; you have made us very comfortable,*^" jndd 
' Jan^ shaking hands with him. 

** jano's a wonder," confided Larry to Mr. Wakeham. 

** She sure is," said that young man. '* Say," he con¬ 
tinued with a shyness not usual with liim, " would you 
mind introducing me to the party ? " 

" Como along," said Larry. 

The introduction, however, was performed by Jane, 
who apparently considered Mr. Wakuhtun as being under 
her protection.Mrs. Waring-(*aunt, this is Mr. Wake-, 
ham. Mr. Wakeham is from Chicago, but," she hastened 
to add, " he knows some friends of ours in Winuipeg." 

'* So you SCO 1 am fairly respectable," said Mr. \Vakeham, 
shaking hands with Mrs. Wahng-Oaunt and Nora. 

When the laughter had ceased, Mr. Wakeham said, 
"If your c.ar were only a shade hu-ger I should beg hos¬ 
pitality along witii Dr. and Miss Jlrown." 

" Koom on the top," said Mrs. Wuring-Gaunt with a 
smile, " but it seems the only place left. You are just 
passing through, Mr. Wakeham ? " 

•* Yes, 1 am going on to .Manor Mine." 

" Oh, that's only twenty miles down the line." 

" Then may I run up to sec you i " eagerly asked Mr, 
Wakeham. • 

"^Certainly, wo shall lx; delighted to sec you," said the 
lady. 

" Count on me, then, " said the delighted Mr. Wakeham, 
lifting his hat in farewell. ^ 

Dr. Brown took his place in the front scat beside Mrs. 
Waring-Gaunt,* the three young people occup 3 dng tlus 
seat in the rear. 

*' Who is he ? " asked Larry, when they had finally got| 
under way. 

" A friend of the James Murrays in Winnipeg. You 
remember them, don't you ? Ethel Murray was in your 
year. He is very nice indeed, don't you thi^ so, papa ? ** 
said Jane, appealing to her father. 

" Fbto young chap." said Dr. Brown with emphasis. 

" His father is in mines in rather a big way, I believU, 
Lives in Chicago, luis large holdings in Alberta coal tables 
about here somewhere, 1 fancy. The young man is a 
recent graduate from fktmell and is going into his father's' 
bosiness. lie strikes me as an exceptionally able wtmg. 
f^ow." And for at least five miles cn the way Ui, Brown ^ 
dlBoiiaod the ante^ents* tiie character, the tralnShg, the 
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prospects of the young American till Larry felt Ratified 
. to pass a reasonably stiff examination on that you^ man's 
history, character and career. 

" Now tell me," said Larry to Jane at the first real 
opening that offered, " what docs this talk about a three 
days* visit to os mean. The idea of coming a thousand 
miles on your first visit to your friends, some of whom you 
have not seen for eight years, and staying three days ! " 

" You see, papa is on his way to flanff." explained Jane, 
** and then he goes to the coast, and he only has a short 
time. So wc could plan only three da^'s here." 

" Wo can plan bettor than that,'* said Larry confidently, 
"but never mind just now. We shall settle that to-mor¬ 
row." 

The journey home was given to the careful recital of 
news of Winnipeg, of the ‘Varsity, and of mutual friends. 
It was like listening to the reading of a diary to hear Jane 
bring up to date the doings and goings and happenings in 
the lives of their mutual friends for the past year. Gossip 
it was, but of such kindly nature as left no unpleasant 
taste in the mouth and gave no unpleasant picture of any 
living soul it touched. 

" (3li, who do you think came to see me two weeks ago ? 
An old friend of yours. Hazel Sleighter. Mrs. Phillips 
she is now. She has two lovely chjildren. Mr. Phillips 
is in charge of a department in Eaton’s store." 

" You don't tell me." cried Larry. " How is dear 
Hazel ? How 1 lovgd her once I 1 wonder where her 
lather is and Tom and the little girl. What was her name ?" 

" TCthel May. Oh. she is married too, in your old home, 
to Ben—somebody." *’ 

" lieu, big Ben Hopper ? Why, tliink of that kid 
e married." 

'* She is just my age." said Jane soberly, glad of the dusk 
of the falling night. She would have hated to have Larry 
see the quick flush that came to her cheek. Why the 
reference to Ethel May’s marriage should have maae her 
blush she hardly knew, and that itself was enough to‘ 
annoy her. for Jane always knew exactly why rfw did 
thtai^ 

" And Mr. and Mrs. Sleighter," said Jane, continning her 
, narrative, " have gone to Toronto. They have beconia 
quite wealthy. Hazel says, and Tom is with his Mtmr ill 
seme sort of financial business." 

At tlw top of the long, gently rising hiU the 
pulled up» puffing softly. They all stOM up and gusd 
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around about them. “ Look back/* commanded Nora. 
“ It is fifty miles to that prairie rim there.'* From their 
feet .the prairie .spread itself in loos softly undulating 
billows to the eastern horizon, the hollows in sltadow, 
the crests tipped with the silver of the rising moon. Here 
and there wreaths of mist lay just above the shadow 
lines, giving a ghostly appearance to the hills. *' New 
look this way/' said Nora, and they turned about. Away 
to the west in a flood of silverv light the prairie climbed^ 
by abrupt steps, nioiinting cvci higher over broken rocky 
points and rocky edges, over bluffs of poplar and dark 
masses of pine and spruce, up to the grey, bare sides of the 
mighty mountains, op to their snow peaks gleaming 
elusive, translucent, faintly discernible against the blue 
of the .sky. In the valley immediately at their feet the 
waters of the little lake gleained like a polished shield set 
in a frame of ebony. " Tliat's our lake," said Nora, " with 
our house just behind it in the woods. And nearer in 
that little bluff is Mrs. Waring-Gaunt's home." 

" Papa,” said Jane softly, " wc must not keep Mrs. 
Waring-Gauiit." 

"Tliank yon. Jane." said Mrs. Waring<Gaunt. *'1 fear 
I must go on." 

In a few minutes the car stopped at the door of Mrs. 
Wariug-Gaunt's house. " I shall }ust run in for a moment/' 
said ^^rs. Waring-Gaunt. " Kathleen will want to set 
you* and perhaps will go home with you. 1 shall .send her 
out." 

Out from the vine-sliadQ|rcd porcH^lnto the w'lutc light 
came Katlileen. stood a moment searching the faces of 
the party. thcitP moved toward Dr. Brown with her hands 
eagerly stretched out. " Oh, Dr. Brown," she cried, " it 
is so good to see you here." 

" But my dear girl, my dear girl, how wonderful you 
look! VMiy. you have actually grown m<irc lieautiful 
than when we saw you last I ** 

*' Oh, thank ^ou. Dr. Brown. And there is Jane," cried 
KatUeen, running around to the other side of the car, 

** It is so lovely to see you and so good of you to come to 
us/' she continued, putting her arms around Jane and 
kinsingher, 

*' 1 wanted to come, you know," said Jane. 

" Yes, it is Jane's fault entirely,** said Dr. Brown. " 1 
confess I hesitated to impose two people upon you thhi 
way, wiUy«nilly. But Jane would have it that you would 
be to bavo ns.** 
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And as nsnal Jane vas riglit.*' said Larry with emphasis. 
** Yes/' said Kathleen, “ Jane was right. Janwiiia dear 
to think that way about us. Dr. Brown/* continued 
Kathteen, with a note of anxiety in her voice, **Mrs. Waring- 
Gaimt wondered if you would mind coming in to see htf 
brother. He was wounded ivith a gun-shot in the arm 
about ten days ago. Dr. Hudson, who was one of your 
pupils, [ believe, said he would like to have you see him 
wli^ you came. I wonder if yon would mind coming 
in now." Kathleen’s face flush^ and her words flowed 
in a hurried stream. 

"Not at all, not at all," answered the doctor, rising 
hastily from the motor and going in with Kathleen, 

Dr. Brown, after the approved manner of the profession, 
declined to commit himself to any definite statement 
except that it wa.s a nasty wound, that it might easily have 
l>een worse, and he promised to look in with*Dr. Hudson 
to-morrow. Meantime he expressed the profound hope 
that Mrs. Woring-Gaunt might get them as speedily as was 
consistent with safety to their destination, and that supper 
might nut be too long delayed. 

"Wc can trust Mrs. Waring-Gaunt for the first,*’ said 
).AiTy with confidence, " and mother for the second." In 
neither the one nor the other was Larry mistaken, for Mrs. 
Ntaring-Gaunt in a very few minutes discliarged both 
passengers and freight at the Gwynrfhs’ door, and supper 
was waiting. • 

*'We greatly appreciate youi' kindness, Mrs. Waring- 
Gaunt,” said Dr. bowing courteously over her 

hand. " 1 shall look in upon your brother to-morrow 
morning. I hardly think tivere i.s any great amuse for 
anxiety." 

" On, tliank you. Dr. Brown, 1 am glad to iieor you say 
that. It would be very good of yon to l(X>k in to-morrow." 

" Cood-night," said Jane, her rare smile illuminating 
her dark face. " It vras so good of you to come for us. 
It has been a delightful ride. I hope your brother will 
, be better to-morrow." 

Thank you, my dear," said Mrs. W’aring-Gannt. “I 
should be glad to have 3 rou come over to ns. 1 am sure 
tny brother would be glad to know you." 

o Do you think so ? '* said Jane doubtfully. " You know 
T am not clever. I am not like Kathleen or Nont." The 
deep blue eyes looked wistfully at her out of tho pila^ 
>liit2e face. 

:, **X am perfectly certain he would love to know yon. 
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I majr call you so/* said hlv», Warittg-Oatmt, 
unpvlsively kissing her. 

■ ** Oh, you are so kind/' said Jane. I will come then 

to-morrow." 

The welcome to the Gwynne home was without fuss 
or effusiveness, but had the heart quality that needs no 
noisv demonstration. 

We are glad to have yon with us at Lakeside Fann/' 
said Mr. Gwynne heartily, as he u^ered Or. Brawn and 
Jane into the big living-room» where bis wife stood waiting. 

'* You are welcome to us. Dr. Brown," said the tittle lady. 
And something in the voice and manner made Dr. Brown 
know that the years that had passe^l since hts first meeting 
with her had only deepened the feeling of gratitude and 
affection in her heart toward him. " We have not for* 
gotten, nor shall we ever forget, your kindness to us when 
we were strangers passing through Winnipeg, nor yonr 
goodness to Larry and K.athlecn while in Winnipeg. They 
have often told us of your great kiAdnes.i." 

" And you may be quite sure, Mrs. CiWynne," said Dr. 
Brown heartily, " tliat l.arry brought his welcome with 
him. and as for Kathleen, we regard her as one of our 
family." 

“And this is Jane." .said Mis. Gwynne. "Dear child, 
you have grown, ijut you have not changed. (>>nie 
away to your room." •'? 

Once behind the closed door she put her arms around 
the girl and kissed her. Then, holding her at .arm's length, 
serntinised her face with sean:hiog ey€» “ N'o,'* she said 
i^ain with a little sigh of relief. “ you have not changed. 
Yon arc the s;ftne dear, wise girl 1 learned to love ia 
Winnipeg." 



CHAPTER XVI 

Hospitality without Grudging 

By arrangement made the previous evening Jane was 
awake beifore the family was astir, and in Nora's hands 
preparing for a morning ride with Larry, who was to 
give her her first lesson on horseback. 

Your habit will be too big for me, Nora, I am afraid," 
the said. 

*' Habit I " cried Nora. " My pants, you mean. You 
can pull them up. you know. There they are." 

"Pants I" gasped Jane. "Pants I Nora, pants! Do 
you mean to say you wear these things where all the men 
will tee you ? " ICven in the seclusion of her bedroom 
Jane’s lace at the thought went a fiery red. Nora laughed 
at her scornfully. " Oh, but I can't possibly go out in 
these before Lariy. 1 won't ride all. Haven’t you 
a flkirt, a regular riding liabit ? " , 

But Nora derided her scruples. " Why, Jane, we all 
wear them here." 

In lace of many protests Jane was at length arrayed in 
her riding apparel. 

" Why, you look fierfecUy stunning,” satd Nora. " You 
have got just the shape for them. Pull them up a little. 
There, that is better. Now step out and let me sec you." 

Jane walked .across the room and Nora rocked in laughter. 
** Oh, Nora. I will just take them off. You are as mean 
at you can be. 1 will pull them ofi." 

**Not a bit." said Nora, still laughing, "only stretch 
your a bit when you walk. Don’t mince along, 
stride like a man. These men have had all the fun in 
the matter of clothes 1 tell you it was one of the proudest 
momenta of my life when 1 saw my own legs walking. 
Now step out and sw'ing your arms. There, you are fine, 
a fine little cliap, Jane, round as a barrel, and neat at 
a ballet dancer, although 1 never saw one except in 
magarines." 

Trim and neat Jane looked* the riding suit showing 

I4b 
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off the beautiful lines of her round, shapely figure. Shrink- 
Ing, blushing, and horribly conscious of her pants, Jane 
followed Nora from her bedroom. A swift glance she 
•threw around the room. To her Joy it was emp^ 4 ut 
for Mrs. Gwynne, who was ready with a big glass of rich 
milk and a slice of home-made bread and delicious butter. 

Good morning, my dear,'* said Mrs. Gwynne, kissing 
her. “ You will need something before you ride. You 
will have breakfast after your return." 

Jane went close to her and stood beside her, still blushing. 
" Oh, thank you," she cried, " 1 am really hungry already. 
I hope I won't get killed. I never was on a horse before, 
you know." 

" Oh, never fear, l^wrence is very careful. If it were 
Nora now I would not be so sure about you, but Lawrence 
is quite safe." 

At this point Larry came in. " Well, Jane, all ready ? 
Good for you. 1 like a girl that is always on time." 

" How do you like her pants, l.arry } " said Nora, 
wickedly. 

" Perfectly splendiferous." cried Lar^. 

" Oh. you mean thing, Nora," cried Jane, dropping 
hurriedly into a chair with scarlet face and indignant eyes. 

" Come along. Jane, old chap, don’t mind her. Those 
pants never looked sq well before, I assure you. We are 
going to have a great time. 1 guarantee that in a lew 
minutes you will be entirely oblivious of such trivial 
things as mere pants." 

They all pasMid out into the front yard to see Jane 
mount and take her first lesson. 

" This is Polly," said Larry. " She has taught us ail 
to ride, and though she has lost her shape a bit, she hi^ 
still * pep * enough to decline to take a dare." 

" What do I do ? " said Jane, gazing fearfully at the 
lat and shapeless Polly. 

" There is just one rule in learning to ride," said I..arry, 
" step on and stick there. Polly will look after the rest." 

" Step on—it is easy to say, but-" 

" Thto way," said Nora. She seized hold of the horn 
of the saddle, pot her foot into the stirrup and sprang 
upon Polly's back. " Oh, there’s where tlm pants come 
in," site added as her dress caught on to the rear of the 
saddle. " Now op you go. Make up your mind you are 
going to do it, not going to Iry." 

A look of serious deterainatioa came into Jane’s face, 
n look that her friends would have recognised ns the 
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precursor of a resolute and determined attempt % achieve 
the thing in hand. She seised the bom of the saddW, 
put her foot into the stirrup and “ stepped on.** 

The riding lesson was an unqualified success, though* 
some reason, known only to herself, Polly signalised 
the event by promptly running away imm^ia&y her 
head was turned homeward, and coming back down the 
lane at a thundering gallop. 

** Hallo t ** cried Nora, running out to meet them. 

** Why, Jane, you have been fooling us all along. You 
needn't tell me this is your first ride." ^ 

** My very first/* said Jane, " but 1 hope not my last/* 

** But my dear,*' said Mrs. Gwynne, who had also come 
out to see the return, " you are doing famously." 

" Am 1 ? " cried Jane, her face aglow and her eyes 
shining. " 1 think it is splendid. Sliall we ride again 
to-day, Larry ? " 

“ Right away after breakfast and all day long if you 
like. You iire a born horsewoman, Jane." 

A council of war was called by Nora immediately after 
breakfast, at which plans were discussed for the best 
employment of the three precious days during which the 
visitors were to be at the ranch. There were so many 
things to be done that uiilcss some system were adopted 
valuable time would be wasted. » 

** it appears to me, Miss Nora." said Dr. Brown, ai^er a 
somewhat prolonged discussion, " that to accomplu^ all 
the thin^ that you have suggested, and they all seem not 
only delightful but necessary, we shall require at least a 
month of diligent application." 

** At the very least," cried Nora. * 

'* So what are we going to do ? " said the doctor. 

It was finally decided that the Browns should extend 
their stay at Lakeside House for a week, after which the 
doctor should proceed to the coast and be met on lus 
return at Banff by Jane, with Nora as her guest. 

** Then that’s all settled,** said Larry. ** Now what's 
tot to-day ?" 

, As It in answer to that question a bonk of a motor-car 
was heard outside. Nora rushed to the door, saying, 

** Tliat*8 Mrs. Woring-Gaunt.** But she returnc<l hastily 
with hbighteoed colour. 

. '* Larry/' she said, ** it's that Mr. Wakebam." 

., ** Wakeham/' cxi<^ Larry. " What's got him up so. ^ 
<oarly, I wonder ? ** with a swift look at Jane. 

; ^ Z wonder/? said Nora, giyiiig Jane a little dig. 
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** I thought I would just run up and aeo II yon had all 
got^homa safely last night/* they heard his great voice 
booming outside to Larry. 

*' My, but he is anxious,** said Nora. 

** But who is he, Nora ? ** inquired her mother. < 

. A friend of Jane’s, and apparently terribly concerned 
about her welfare/' 

** Stop, Nora," said Jane, flushing a fiery red. " Don't' 
be silly. He is a young man »vhom we met on the train, 
Mrs. Gwynne, a friend of some of our Winnipeg friends." 

" We shall be very glad to have him stay with us, my 
dear," said Mrs. Gwynne. " Go and bring him in." 

" Go on, Jane," said Nora. 

*' Now, Nora, stop it,” said Jane. " I will get reaUy 
cross with you. Hush, there he is." 

The young man seemed to fill up the door with his bulk. 

" Mr. Wakebam," said Larry, as the young fellow stood 
looking around on the group with a frank, expansive, 
smile upon bis handsome face. As his eye fell upon a 
little lady the young man seemed to come to atlentton. 
Insensibly he appeared to assume an attitude of greater 
respect as he bowed low over her hand. 

" I hope you wilt pardon my coming here so early in 
the morning," he said with an embarrassed air. '* 1 have 
the honour of knowing your guests." 

'•Any friend of our guests i.s very welcome here. Mr. 
Wakeham," said Mrs. Gwynne. smiling at him with gentile 
dignity. 

" Good morning, Mr. Wakeham," said Jane, coming 
forward with putstrctchcd hanrl. " You are very early 
in your calls. You could not have slept very much." 

** No, indeed,” replied Mr. Wakeham, ” and that is one 
reason why. 1 waked so early. My bed was not so* 
terribly attractive.” 

*'Oh," exclaimed Nora in a disappointed tone, as she 
8bo(& hands with him, ” we thought you were anxious to 
see ns." 

"Quite right," said the young man, bolding her luind 
and Toting boldly into her eyes. " I have come to see - 
yon/* 

Before his look Nora's saucy eyes fell and for, some' 
unaccountable reason her usually ready speech forsook 
her. Mr. Wakeham fell into eas^ conversation with Mr. • 
Gwynne and Dr. Brown concerning mining matters, in 
which be was esmedally interested. He w spent, an,,, 
hoitr about tiie Manor Mine and there he had beard ^a \ 
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good deal about Mr. Gwynne’a mine and was anidons to 
tee it if there were no objections. He wonders if he 
might drive Mr. Gwynne—and indeed, he had a large 
car and would be glad to fill it up with a party if any 
one cared to come. He looked at Mrs. Gwynne as he 
spoke. 

Yes, mother, you go. It is such a lovely day," said 
Nora enthusiastically, " and Jane can go with you." 

" Jane is going riding," said I^rry firmly. 

" 1 am going to Mrs. Waring-Gaunt's," said Jane. " I 
arranged with her last night.” 

Wmle they were settling Mrs. Gwynne's protests, and 
covered by the noise of conversation. Mr. Wakeham 
managed to get close to Nora. " I want you to come," 
he said in a low voice. " Tliat’s what I came for." 

Startled and confuswd by this extraordinary announce*, 
ment, Nora could think of no answer. 

" 1 think you were to show me the mine," he added. 
Then while Nora gasped at him. he said aloud, " My car 
is a seven possengcr, so we can take quite a party." 

" Why not Kathleen ? " suggested Jane. 

"Yes. indeed, Kathleen might like to go." said Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

" Then let’s all go." cried Nora. 

"Thank jrou awfnlly." murmured Mr. Wakeham. 

" We shall pnly be two or three hours at most." con¬ 
tinued Nora. " We shall be back in time for lunch." 

" For that matter," .said Mr. Gwynne. " we can lunch 
at the mine." 

" Splendid I " cried Nora. " Come along.^ W’e'll run up 
with yon to the Waring'Gaunts*, for Kathleen," she added 
to Mr. Wakeham. 

^ At the Waring-Gaunts' they had some difficulty per¬ 
suading Kathleen to Join the party, but under the united 
ittfiutfice of Jack and his sister, she agreed to go. 

" Now then." said Mrs. Waiing-Gaunt, " you have your 
foil party, Mr. Wakebamx~Mr. and Mrs. Gwynne, Dr. 
Brown, and the three giris." 

" What about me ? " said Larry dolefully. 

" J shall stay with you," cried Nora, evading Mr. Wake* 
. ham’s «yes. 

"No, Nora." said Jane in a voice of quiet decirion. 
. "Last night Mts. Wariog-Gaunt and I arranged that 1 
should vmt her to-day." 

Thera was a hrad chorns of protests, eadi one making 
ah alteniam snggssttei, during which Jane went to 
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MzB. Waring-Gannt’k side and said quietly, ** I want to 
stay with you to-day.** 

right, dear,” said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. ** Stay )'ou 
shall.** And then to the company announce, ** We have 
it all arranged. Jane and I are to have a visit togetiier. 
The rest of you go off.” 

'* And w^t about me, Jane ? ” again said Larry. 

You are going with the others,*' said Jane calmly. 

** and in the afternoon we are *0 have our ride.*' 

** And this is Jane,” said Jack JRomayne as Mrs.Warii^* 
Gaunt ushered the girl into his room. ” If half ol what 
1 have heard is true then I am a lucky man to-day. Kath¬ 
leen has been telling me about you.” 

Jane's smile expressed her delight. ” I think 1 could 
say the same of you, Mr. Homayne.'* 

” What ? lias Kathleen been talking about me ? ” 

” No, I have not seen Kathleen since 1 came, but there 
are others, 3 'ou know.” 

” Arc there ? ” asked Jack. ” I hadn't noticed. But I 
know .'ll! about you.” 

It was a hasty introduction for Jane. Kathleen was 
easily a subject for a day's conversation. How long she 
discoursed upon Kathleen neither of them knew. But 
when Mrs. Waring-Gaunt had finished up her morning 
household duties Ja^e was still busy dilating upon Kath¬ 
leen's charms and graces and expatiating upon her triumphs 
and acliievemcnts during her stay in Winnipeg the previous 
winter. 

” Still upon Kathleen ? *’ inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

” Ob, 1 am learning a great deal and enjoying myself 
immensely,” s&id Jack. 

” You must be careful. Jane. Don’t tell Jack every- 
thiug about Kathleen. There are certain things we keep^ 
to ourselves, you know'. I don't tell Tom everything.” 

Jane oi>cned her eyes. ” 1 have not told Jane yet, 
Sybil,” said Jack quietly. ” She doesn’t know, though 
perhaps she has guessed how dear to me Kathleen is.” 

” Had you not heard ? ” inquired Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 

” No, I only came last night, you see.” Then turning 
to Jack, she added, ” And is—is Kathleen going to marry 
you ? ” Her astonishment wms evident in her voice and 
eyes. 

” I hopeso,” said Jack. ” and you are nomoreastonialied 
than 1 am myself. I only found it out night before last” 

It was characteristic of Jane that she sat gamg at him 
In silence; her tongue bad not learned the trick of eaay 
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oomfdiment. She was tiyiag to take in the fnl^eanliig 
of this surprising announcement. 

**Well ?“ said Jadk after he had waited for some 
moments. 

** Ob, I beg your pardon/' she said hurriedly. *' I con¬ 
gratulate you. I think you are a very lucky man." 

For a reason she could not explain her mind turned to 
the memory she cherished of her own mother and of the 
place she had held with her father. She wondered if 
tills man would give to Kathleen a place so high and so , 
secure in his heart. While her eyes were on his face 
Jade could see that her mind was far away. She was not 
thinkmg of him. 

“ What is it, Jane ? " he said gently. 

Jane started and the blood rushed to her bice. She 
Instated, th^ said quietly but with chajrming frankness, 

" I was thinking of my mother. She died when I was two 
years old. Father says I am like her. But I am not at 
all. She was very lonely. Kathleen makes me th^k of 
her, and father often teUs me about her. He has never 
forgottm her. You see I think he loved her in quite a 
wowetful way, and he—’* Jane paused abruptly. 

Mrs. Waring-Gaunt rose quietly, came to her side. 
"Dear Jane, dear child,’* she said, kissing her. "That’s 
the only way to love. I am sure your mother was a 
lovely woman, and a very happy wmnan, and yon an 
like her." 

But Jack kept his face turned away from them. 

" Oh, Mrs. Wahng<Gaunt/* cried Jane, shaking her head 
emphatically, *’ I am not the least bit like her. That is 
one of the poinbl on which I disagree with father. We 
do not agree upon everything, you know." 

** Ko ? What are some of the other points ? ’* 

"We agree splendidly about Kathleen," said Jane, 
laughing. " Just now we differ about Germany." 

" Aha, bow is that ? " inquired Jack, immediately alert. 

" Of coni^, I know very little about it, you understand, 
rbtit last, winter our minister, Mr. McPherson, who had 
just been on a visit to Germany the summer before, gave a 
, lecture in which he said that Germany bad made cmoimous 
piepaiations for war and was only«waiting a favonrabAe 
^moment to strike. Papa says that is aU nonsense." 

' " Oh, Jane, Jane," ciicd Mrs. Waring-Gaant. "you have 
t^ftnick upon a very sore spot in this house. Jack will 
lendorse all your minister said. He will doubtless go mock 
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** Wiiat did he. say, Jane ? ” inquired Jack. 

'• He was greatly in earnest and he urged preparatkm 
,hy‘Canada, lie thinks we ought at the very least to 
begin getting our fleet ready right away." 

** That’s politics, of course." said Mrs. Waring>(>aunt, 

'* and I do not know what you are." 

" I am not sure that I do either," she replied, " but I 
believe, too, that Canada ought to get her fleet without 
loss of time." 

" But what did he say about Germany ?" continued 
Jack. 

" 1 can't tell you everything, of course, but he iv^sured 
us that Germany had made the greatest possible pre^iarai*^ 
tion, that the cities, towns, and villages were full of drilling 
men; that there were great stores of war material, guos 
and shells, everywhere throughout Germany; that they 
were preparing fleets of Zeppelins and submarines, too; 
that they were ready to march at twenty>four bouie* 
notice ; that the whole railroad system of Germany was 
organised, was really built for war; that vdthin the last 
few years the whole nation had come to believe that 
Germany 'must go to war in order to fulfil her great 
destiny. Father says that this is all foolish talk, and that 
all this war excitement is prompted chiefly by professional 
soldiers, like Lord l^obcrts an<i others, and by armament 
ma^rs like the Armstrongs and the Krupps." 

**what do you think about it all, Jane ? " inquired Jack, 
looking at her curiously. 

" Well, he had spent some months in Germany and had 
taken pains to inquire of all kinds of people, officers and 
professors and* preachers and working people and poli¬ 
ticians, and so T think he ought to know better than others 
who just read books and the newapa^iers, don't you think ^ 
so?" 

" I think you are entirely right, and I hope that ministet 
of yours will deliver that lecture in many places through¬ 
out this country, for there are not many people, even 
Ragland, who believe in the reality of the German menace. 
But this is my hobby, my sister sajrs, and 1 don't want to 
boro you." 

** But 1 am really interested, lUr. Romayne. Papa 
laughs at me, and Larry, too. He does not believe in 
possibility of war. But X think that if there is a cbabesi, 
even the slightest chance of it being true, it is so tssfible' 
that we aQ ought to be making pr^aration to defend . 
omselves." 
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** Well, if it won’t bore you/’ said Jack, '* I shal^tell you 
a few things.” 

” Then excuse me/* said Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. ” 1 have 
some matters to attend to. I have no doubt that you, 
at least, Jack, will have a perfectly lovely time.” 

” I am sure I shall too,” cried Jane enthusiastically. 

** 1 just want to hear about this.” 

” Will you please pass me that green book ? ” said Jack, 
after Mrs. Waring'Gaunt had left the room. ” No, the 
next one. Yes. The first thing that it is almost impos¬ 
sible for us Britishers to get into our minds is this, that 
Germany, not simply the Kaiser and the governing classes, 
but the whole body of the German people, take themselves 
and their empire and their destiny with most amazing 
seriousness. Listen to this, for instance. This will g^ve 
you, 1 say, the psychological condition out of which war 
may easily and naturally arise.” He turned the leaves 
of the book, and read : 

” * To live and expand at the expense of other less 
meritorious peoples finds its justification in the conviction 
that we are, of all people, the most noble and the most 
pure, destined before others to work for the highest 
development of humanity.' 

” One of their poets—I haven't got him here—speaks of 
the * German life curing all the evils pf humanity by mere 
contact with it.' You see that row of books ? TJiese 
are only a few. Most of them are German. They are all 
by different authors and on different subjects, but they 
are quite unanimous in setting forth the German ideal, 
the governing principle of German World-politics. They 
are Sled with the most unbelievable glorification of Ger¬ 
many and the German people, and the most extraordinary 
prophecies as to her wonderful destiny as a World Power. 
* Unhappily, the German has no sense of humour. A 
Britisher talking in this way about his country would feel 
himself to be a fool. Not so the German. With a per¬ 
fectly serious face he will attribute to himself and to hit 
nation all the virtues in the calendar. For instance, listen 
to this: 

** * Domination belongs to Germany because it is a 
, superior nation, a noble race, and it b fitting that it should 
control its neighbours just as it is the ^ht and duty of 
hvery individual endow^ with superior intelloct and force 
to control infwior individuals about him.' 

: ’’.Hera’s another cludoe bit: 

” ’ We are the superior race in the fields of sdenoe and 
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of art.* We are the best colonists, the best sailors, the 
. best merchants. 

** That's one thing. Then h^e's another. For many 
years after his accession I believe the Kaiser was genuinely 
anxious to preserve the peace of Europe and tried his bert 
to do so, though I am bound to say tliat at times he 
adopted rather peculiar methods, a mingling of bullying 
and intrigue. But now, since 1904 —just hand me that 
thin book, please. Thank yen—the Kaiser has changed 
his tone. For instance, listen to tliis: 

" ' God has called us to civilise the world. We are the 
missionaries of human progress.' 

" And again, this: 

‘ The Gorman people will be the block of granite on 
which our Lord will be able to elevate and achieve the 
civilisation of the world.' 

But 1 need not weary you with quotations. The 
political literature of Germany for the last fifteen years 
is saturated with this spirit. The British people dismiss 
this with a good-natured smile of contempt. To them it 
is simply an indication of German bad breeding. If you 
care, 1 will have a number of these books sent you. They 
are somewhat difficult to get. Indeed, some of them 
cannot be had in English at idl. But you road German, do 
you not ? Kathleen told me about your German prize.'* 

" 1 do, a little. Bu\ I confess 1 prefer the English," said 
Jane*with a little laugh. 

" The chief trouble, however, is that so few English- 
speaking people care to read them. But 1 assure you 
that the one all-absorbing topic of the German pe<mle is 
this one of Germany's manifest destiny to rule and elevate 
the world. And remember these two things go together. 
They have no idea of dominating the world intellectuaUy. 
or even commercially—but perhaps you are sick of this ** 

*' Not at all. 1 am greatly interested," said Jane. 

*' Then 1 shall just read you one thing more. The 
German has no idea tliat he can benefit a nation until he 
conquers it. Listen to this: 

" * The dominion of German thought can only be ex¬ 
tended under the sgis of political power, and unless we 
act in conformity to this idea we shall be untrue to ouf 
great duties toward the human race.' " 

** I shall be very glad to get those books," said Jane,' 
/* and I wish you would mark some of these passage. 
And 1 promise you I shall do alt 1 can to make all my 
irieDfls read them. 1 shall begin with papa and Larry, 
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They are always making fun of me and m^fuGerman 
scare.” 

** 1 can quite understand that,” replied Jack. '* That is 
a very common attitude with a great majority of the 
^ people of England to-day. But, you see, 1 have b^n close 
to these things for years, and I have personal knowledge 
tA many of the plans and purposes in the minds of the 
German Kaiser and the political and military leaders of 
Germany, and unhappily 1 know, too, the spirit that 
dominates the whole body of the German people.” , 

And for an hour Jack Romayne gave his listener e 
series of vivid pictures of - his life in Germany and in other 
lands for the past ten years, mingling with personal remi¬ 
niscences incidents connected with international politici 
and personages. 

Before either of them was aware the party from the 
mine had returned. 

”We have had a perfectly glorious time,” cried Nora 
as she entered the room with her cheeks and eyes glowing. 

” So have we, MLss Nora,” said Jack. In fact, I 1^ 
not the slightest idea of the (light of time.” 

"You may say so,” exclaimed Mrs. Waring-Gaunt. 
“ These two have been so utterly al>sorbed in each other 
that my presence in the room or absence from it was a 
matter of perfect indifference. And how Jane managed 
it I don’t know, but she got Jack t6 do for her what he 
has never done for me. lie 1^ actually been giving her 
the story of his life.'' 

Jane stood by listening, with a smile of frank delight on 
her face. 

" How did you do it. Jane ? ” asked Kathleen shyly. 
'*Ke has never told me.” 

” Oh, I just listened,” said Jane. 

** That’s a nasty jar for you others,” said Nora. 

" But he told me something else. Kathleen.” said Jane, 
- irith a bright blush, ” and I am awfully glad.” As she 
■poke she went around to Kathleen and, kissing her, said, 
•* It is perfectly lovely for you both.” 

** Oh, you really mean that, do you ? ” said Jack. ** You 
. know she was exceedingly dubious of me this morning.** 
Well. I am not now,” said Jane. ” 1 know you bettm; 
’ see." 



CHAPTER XVII 
The Tragedies ok Lovp. 

When the week had fled Dr. Brown cuuUl luirdly persuade 
himself and his hosts at Lakeside Farm that Ihc time had 
come for his departure to the coast. Xot since he had 
settled down to the practice of his profession at Winnipeg 
more than twenty years ago had such a holiday been his. 
Alberta, its climate, its life of large spaces and far visions, 
its hospitable people, had got hold of him by so strong 
a grip that in parting he vowed that he would not await 
an opportunity but make one to repeat his visit to the 
ranch. And so he departed with the understanding that 
Jane should follow him to Banff ten days later with her 
friend Nora. 

The ten days were to Jane as a radiant, swiftly-moving 
dream. Yet with .so much to gratify her, one wi.sh had 
remained ungratified. •Though from early morning until 
late night she had ridden the ranges, now witli one and 
now with another, but for the most part with Larry. Jane 
had never '* done the mine.” 

And I inst know I shall g:o nway without seeing that 
mine, and Winn^eg people will be sure to ask roc about 
it, and what shall 1 say ? And 1 have never seen that 
wemderful secretary, Mr. Switzer, cither.’* 

” To-morrow,” said Larry solemnly, ” no matter what 
happens, we shadl have you sec Uiat rninr and the wondecful 
Mr. Switzer.” 

It was the seeing of Mr. Switzer that brought to Jane 
the only touch of tragedy to the perfect joy of her visit 
to Alberta. Upcm arrival at the mine she was given 
over by Larry to Mr. Switzer's courteons and iniellij^nt 
gmdanoe, and mth an enthusiasm that never weahed, 
her guide left notiiiog of the mine, outside or in, to wUch 
udth painstaking minuteness he failed to call her attentim^. 
Xt was with no small degpree of pride that Mr. Switz^ 
mnplained all that had been accomplished during the 
btjfet, ten weeks daiing which the mine had been under hit 

*57 ‘ 
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care. For, Mtbougb it was quite true that Mr.^teinberg 
was the manager, Switzer left no doubt in Jam's mind, 
as there was none in his own. that the mine owed its 
present state of development to his driving energy and 
to his organising ability. 

" We are only beginning," said Switzer. " but I believe 
we shall have a great mine. It will be a good thing—^for 
the Gwynnes, 1 mean—and that is worth while. Of course, 
my own money is invested here toe. and I am working 
for myself, but I assure you that I chiefly think of them. 
It is a joy. Miss Brown, to work for those you love." 

" It Is," replied Jane, slightly puzzled at this altruistic 
poin^ of view. " The Gwynnes are dear people and I am 
glad for their sakes. I love them." 

" Yes," continued Switzer, " this will be a great mine. 
They will be wealthy some day." 

"That will be splendid," said Jane. " You see, I have 
only got to know them well during this visit. Nine years 
ago I met them in Winnipeg when 1 was a little girl. Of 
course, Kathleen was with os a great deal last winter. 

I got to know her well then. She is so lovely, and ^e is 
lovelier now than ever. She is so happy, you know." 
Switzer looked puzzled. " Happy? Because you are here ? " 
"No, no. Berause of her engagement. Haven't you 
heard ? 1 thought everybody knew." 

Switzer stood still in his tracks. '" Her engagement ? " 
he said in a hushed voice. " Her engagement flh^to 

tbsit -" —^he could not apparently get the word out 

without a great effort—" that Englishman ? " 

Looking at his white face and listening to his tense 
voice, Jane felt as if she were standing «t the edge of a 
mine that might explode at any moment. 

" Yes, to Mr. Romayne," she said, and waited, almost 
holding her breath. 

" It is not true I " he shouted. “ It’s a lie. Ha, ha I " 
Switzer’s laugh was full of incredulous scorn. " Engaged ? 
And how do you know ? " He swung fiercely upon h^, 
his eyes glaring out of a face ghastly white. 

. " 1 am sorry 1 said anything, Mr. Switzer. It was not’ 
my business to speak of it," said Jane quietly. " But I 
thought you knew." 

Gradually the thing seemed to reach his mind. " Your 
business ^ " he said. " What difference whose bunness it 
is ? It is not true. 1 say it is not true. How do you 
know ? Tell me. Tell me. Tell me." He seized her by 
the arm, and at each Tell me ** shook her violently. 
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** You are hurting me, Mr. Suritzer/* said Jane. 

He dropped her arm. '* Then, my God, will you not 
tell' me ? How do you know ? ** 

** Mr. Switzer, believe me, it is true,'* said Jane, trying 
to speak quietly, though she was shaking with excitement 
and terror. ** Mr. Romayne told me, they all told me, 
Kathleen told me. It is quite true, Mr. Switzer.” 

He stared at her as if trying to take in tlie meaning of 
her words, then glared aroun>.' him like a hunted animal 
seeking escape from a ring of foes, then back at her again. 
There were workmen passing close to them on the pa^, 
but he saw nothing of them. Jane was looking at his 
ghastly face. She was stricken with pity for him. 

** Sliall we walk on this way ?" she said, touching his 
arm. He shook ofi her tou<^. but followed her away 
fron| the busy track of the workers, along a quieter path 
among the trees. Sheltered from observation, she slowed 
her steps and turned towards him. 

” She loves him ? " he said in a low husky voice. ” Yon 
say she loves him ? ” 

” Yes, Mr. Switzer, she loves him, ' said Jane. ” She 
cannot help herself. No one can help one's self. You 
must not blame her for that, Mr. Switzer.” 

** She does not love me,” said Switzer, as if stunned by 
the utterly inexpHcabl^ phenomenon. ' ” But she did once.” 
he cried. ** She did before that schwein came.” No words 
could describe the hate and contempt in hbs voire. He 
appeared to concentrate his passions struggling for ex¬ 
pression, love, rage, hate, wounded pride, into one single 
stream of fury. Grinding his teeth, foaming, sputtering^ 
he poured forth tiis words in an impetuous torrent. 

” He stole her from me I this schwein of an Englishman I 
He came like a thief, like a dog and a dog’s son, and stole 
her I She was mine t She would liave been mine! She 
loved me I She was learning to love me. T was too quick 
with her once, but she had fdrgiven me and was learning 
to love me. But this pig I ’* He gnashed his teeth upon 
the word. 

” Stop, Mr. Switzer,” said Jane, controlling her agitation 
and her terror. ** You must not speak to me like that. 
You are forgetting yourself.” 

** Forgetting myself t ” ha raged, his face livid blue and^ 
white. ” Forgetting myself. Yes, yes t I forget every* 
thing but one thing. That 1 ahall not forget I shall not 
forget him nor how he stole her from me. Goitinlltnifiiell 
Him I thatl never forget. Mo« when these‘haisa are 
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White/’ he etreck his head with his clenched iigt, ** 1 shall, 
still remember and curse him/' Abruptly he stayed the 
rush of his words. Then more deliberately, but with an 
added intensity of passion, he continued, ” But no. never 
shall he have her. Never. God he^ me. Never. 
Him I will kill, destroy.” He had wrought himself up 
'.into a paroxysm-of uncontrollable fury, his breath came 
in jerking gasp, his features worked with convulsive 
twitchings, to jaws champed and snapped upon his words 
like a dog’s worrying rats. 

” Go away,” he said harshly. ” Go away. You know 
not wfiat you say. Some day 1 shall make him suffer as 
1 suffer to-day. God hears me. Some day.” He lifted 
to^lmnds high above his head. Then with a despairing 
cry, ” Oh, 1 have lost her, I have lost her,” he turned 
from Jane and rushed into the woods. ,, 

Shaken, trembling, and penetrated with pity for him, 
Jane made her way toward the office, near which she 
found Larry with the manager, discussing an engineering 
problem which appeared to interest them both. 

” Where's Ernest ? ” inquired I.arry. 

” He has just gone,” said Jane, struggling to speak 
quietly. ” 1 think we must hurry, Larry. Come, please. 
Good-bye, Mr. Steinberg.” She hurried away toward the 
horses, leaving Larry to follow. 

” ^^at is it, Jane ? ” said Larry, when they were on 
their way. ^ 

” Why didn't you tell me, Larry, that he was fond of 
Kathleen ? ” she cried indignantly. ” I hurt him terribly, 
and, oh, it was awful to see a man like that.” 

” What do you say ? Did he cut up rough ? ” said Larry. 

Jane made no reply, but her face told its own story of 
shock and suffering. 

** He need not have let out upon you, Jane, anyway/* 
said Larry. 

” Don’t, Larry. You don't understand. He loves Kath-^ 
leen. You don’t know anything about it. How can you?** 
Oh, he will get over it in time,” said Larry with a dight 
laugh. 

Jane flashed on him a look of indignation. ” Oh, how 
can you, Larry? It was just terrible to see him. But 
»tyou do not know," she added, with a touch of bitterness 
* unusual with her, 

V One thing 1 do know," said Lax^. ** I would not pour. 
out my gri^ on some one else. 1 would try to kem it to 




Bqt Jane refused to look at him or to speak again on 
the .matter. Neveir in her sheltered life had there been 
anptiung suggesting tragedy. Never had she seen a strong 
man strickm to the heart as she knew this man to he 
stritken. The shadow of that tragedy stayed with her 
during all the remaining days of her visit. * 

; Not that her last days at the ranch were not happy 
days.; She was far too healthy and wholesome, far too 
mo to allow herself to miss tue gladness of those last few 
diys with her friends, where every moment offered its full 
measure of joy. Nora would have plannc<l a grand picnic 
for the last day on which the two boii-scholds, including 
Jack Romaync, who by this time was quite able to go 
about, were to pay a long-talkcd^of visit to a fambos 
canyon in the mountain.s. The party would proceed to 
the canyon in the two cars, for Air. Wakeliam’s car and 
Mr. Walceham's person as driver liad been constantly at 
the service of the GWynnes and their guests during their 
stay at the farm. 

“ But that is our very last day, Nora, " said Jane. 

" Well, that's just why," replied Nora. .** We shall wind 
up our festivities in one grand, glorious finale," 

But the wise mother interposed. " It is a long ride, 
Nora, and you don’t want to bo too tired for jroiir journey. 
I tliink the very last day we had letter spend quietly at 
home.’’ 

Janos eyes flashed upon lier a grateful look. And so 
it came that the grand finale was set back to the day 
, before the last, and proved to Ik? a gloriously enjoyable, 
if exhaosting, outing. The last day was spent by Nora in 
making preparations for her visit with Jane to Banfl and 
in putting the final touches to such household tasks as 
might help to lessen somewhat the burden for those udko 
would be left behind. Jane spent the morning in a farew^ 
visit to the Waring-Gannts, which she maile in company 
with Kathleen. 

'* I hope, my dear Jane, you have enjoyed your stay 
with ns here at Wolf Willow," said Mrs. Waong'-Gatint 


•a. Jane was saying good-bye. 

" t have been very happy/’ said Jane. *' Never in *ny 
life have I had sudi a happy time.’' # 

■ ■ lack accompanied them on their way to the road. 

^ KatiiMen and I are hoping that, perhaps, you may hf 
able to dome to our wedding. It will hn very soofl^xn a 


' f&tnf w e e h n/* 

, " *VTes, ^uld you, Jane, dear ? ” said Katidw^ /fylfhfe, 

'if-"j' •.'' ■ 
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should like it above ever^'thing else. I knou|^t is a long, 
long journey, but if you could.” 

” When is it to be ? ” said Jane. 

” Somewhere about the middle of October.” But Jane 
shook her head disconsolately. By that time she knew 
she would be deep in her university work, and with Jane 
work ever came before play. 

” I am afraid not,” she said. ” But, oh, I do wish you 
all the happiness in the world. Nothing has ever made 
me so glad. Oh. but you will be happy, 1 know. Hot,h 
of you arc so lovely.” A sudden rush of tears filled the 
deep dark eyes as she shook hands with Jack in farewell. 
” Hut,” she cried in sudden rapture, " why not come to 
us for a day on your wedding trip ? ” 

” Tliat'.s a splendid idea.” I'or a moment or two Jack 
and Kathleen stood looking at each other. 

” Jane, wv .shall surely come. You may count on us,’* 
said Jack. 

In the afternoon Mr.s. (iwynne sent Jane away for a 
ride with f.arry. 

" Just go quietly, I .iv: y," .said liis mother. *' Don’t race 
and don't tire Jaiic.” 

■' I will take care of her,” said Larry, ” but 1 won’t 
promise that wo won’t race. Jane would not stand for 
that, you know. Resides, she is riding Ginger, and Ginger 
is not exactly like old l^ully But, never fear, sU.dl 
have a good ride, mother,” he added, waving his hand gaily 
as they rode aw'ay, taking the coolcc trail to the timber lot. 

r.arry was in high spirits. He talked of his work for 
the winter. He was hoping great things from this his 
last year in college. For the first time in his university 
career he would able to give the full term to study. 
ISs would be a couple of wreeks late on account of Kath¬ 
leen's marriage, but he would soon make that up. He 
had his work well in hand, and thi.s year he meant to do 
something worth while. ” 1 should like to take that medal 
homo to mother.” ho said with a laugh. ” I just fancy 1 
see her lace. She would try awfully hard not to sceni 
proud, but she would just be running over with it.” Jane 
gave, as ever, a sympathetic hearing, but she had little 
to say, even less than was usual vrith her. Her smile, 
however, was as quick and as bright ae ever, and Larry 
chattered on beside her apparently unaware of her silence. 
Up the too}ee and through the woods and back by the 
dump thehr treil led them. On the way home they passed 
the swiUer house. 
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•' Have you seen Mr. Swit/or ? '* said Jane. 

** No. by Jove, he hasn't bcei\ near us for a week, has 
he ? *' •replied X^arry. 

** Poor man. I feel so sorry for him/’ said Jane. 

" Oh. he will be all right. He is busy with his work. 
He is awfully keen about that :uinc of his. and once the 
thing is over—after Kathleen is married. I mean—it will 
be different." 

Jane rode on in silence for some distance. Then she 
sawl, *' I wonder how much you know about it, Larry. I 
don’t think you know the very least bit. ' 

“ Well, perhaps not/’ said I.arry theerfiilly, *' but they 
always got over it." 

*' Oh, do they ? ” .said Jane. " 1 wondiT." 

And again she rode on, listening in silence to Larry’s 
chatter. 

"You will h.ave a delightful at Jianfl, Jane. Do 
you know Wakclwm is going to motor up ? He is to 
inciit his father there. He asked me to go with him," and 
as he spoke I.arry glanced at her fa«-c. 

" That would be splendid ftv you, Larry," she said, " but 
you couldn’t leave them at home wil.Ii all the work going 
on, could you ? ” 

" No/' said I-arry gifximtiv, " I do not suppose I could. 
But I think you niighi U.ive lei me .‘•ay thal." 

" it is true, isn’t it. l.;irry ,■» " said banc. 

*' it’s true, and there's no use l.-illring .'i!>oi]f it, and so 
1 tokl him. But." he said, cheering up again, " f have been 
having a holiday th<o-- two week.^ since you have been here." 

"1 know," said j.u.e remorsefully, " wc uni'll have cut 
into your work drli-adiuHv." 

** Yes, I have loafed a bit, but it was worth ivliilc What^a 
jolly time wchaveliad! At least. I hope you have h.^d. Jam)^^ 

*• You don't need to ask me, do yon. Larrv ? " ' 

** 1 don’t know. >'ou arc so dreadfully secretive as to 
your one never knows al>onl you." 

" you arc talking nonseiue," replied Jane hotly. 
J' You know quite well that I have enjoyed every minute 
of my visit here." 

They rode in silence for some time, then Jjkrry said. 

Jane, yon are the best chum a fellow ever bad. Vou 
never expect a chap to pay you special attention or maki^ 
love to you. There is none of that sort of nonsense about 
you. is there ? 

** No. Larry." said Jane simply, but she kept her face 
turned away from him. 

rt 



CUAFTER XVIII 

i*iiE Voices IN TUE Wilderness 

The results of the University examinations filled three 
sheets of the Winnipeg; morning papers. With eager 
eyes and anxious hearts hundreds of the youth of Manitoba 
and the other western provinces scanned these lists. 
It was a veritable Day of Judgment, a day of glad sur¬ 
prises for the faitliful in duty and the humble in heart, 
a day of N'erno.^us for the vainly self-confident slackers who 
had grounded then' hopes u]>on eleventh hour cramming 
and lucky shots in cucam. papers. There were triumphs 
which won universa! ai^proval, others which received 
grudging praise. 

Of the former, none of the.se, in dhe J unior year at least, 
gave more general satisfaction than did Jane Broym’s in 
&e winning of the Ch^nnan prize over ffeiniich Kidlerman, 
and for a number of reasons. In the first place Jane beat 
the Gennan in his own language, at his own game, so to 
speak. Then, too. Jane, while a hard student, took her 
full share in college activities, and carried through these 
vneh a spirit of generosity and fidelity as made her liked 
aisd admired by tho whole body of the students. Kcller- 
man, on the other hand, was of that species of student 
known os a iK>t-honter, who took no interest in college 
life, but devoted himself solely to the business of getting 
^ himself everything that the college had to c^er. 

Perhaps Jane alone, of his fellow students, gave a stngle 
thought to the disappointment of the little Jew. She 
. alone knew how keenly he had striven for the prise, and 
how surdfy he had counted upon winning it. She had the 
feeling, too, that somehow the class lists did not reprMwt 
the wative scholanhip of the Jew and herself. He knew 
more German than she. It was this feeling that prompted 
her to write"him a note which brought an answerin formal 
apd stihed Englisb. 


. ifia 
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•• Dear Miss Brown,** the answer ran. f thank you for 
IfOMf beautiful note, which is $0 miKh like yourself that m 
reading it I could see your smile, which so constantly 
characterises you to all your friends. / confess to dis^ 
appointment, hut the disappointment is largely mitigated 
by the knowledge that the price which I faded to acquire 
went to one who is so worthy of it. and for whom / cherish 
the emotions of profound esteem and good will. Your 
denoted and disappointed rivn\ Heinrich KellermanJ* 

“Rather sporting ot him, isn't it ? ” saul Jane to her 
friend Ethel Murray, who had cotiie to dinner. 

“ * Sporting ' ?" said Ethel. *' It. is the last thing I would 
have sairl about Kellcrman.’' 

" That is the worst of prizes," said Jane, “ some ono has 
to lose." 

" just the way 1 feel about Mr. Macl.^ian,'' said F.Uuil. 
“ He ought to have had the rnctlal and not I. He knows 
more philo.<50phy in a minute ihaii I in a wet^k." 

" Oh, 1 wouldn't say that." said jane judicially. " And 
though I am awfully glad you got it, Ethel, 1 am sorry* for 
litr. MacLcan. You know he is working hi.s way through 
college, and has to keep up a mission through tlio term. 
He is a good man." 

" Yes, he is gocnl, a iiltlc t<x) good." said Ethel, making 
a littjo face. “Isn’t it splciidirl about Larry Gwyiino 
getting the Proficiency, and the first in linginoering ? 
Now he is what I aUl a sprjrL Of course be doesn't go 
in for games niu< h, but he's into everything, the Lit.» 
tiiie Dramatic Society, and Scmldy says he helped him 
tremendously with the Senior clas.s in the Y.M.C.A. work." 

“ Ves," said Jane, “ and the Rc*gisirar told papa tliat the 
University had never graduated sutdi a brilUant stud^t. 
And Ramsay Dunn told me thcit he just ran the Atht^ie 
Association and w'.as really responsible for tJie wintiitig 
of the track team. ' 

“ What a pity about Ramsay Dunn," said Ethel. " He 
just managed to scrape through. Do you know, the boys 
say he kept himself up mostly on whisky-and-sodaii throng 
the exams. He must bo awfully dever, and he is so 
gooddooking." 

** Poor Ramsay," said Jane, " he has not had a very 
good chance. 1 mean, he has too much money. He hi 
omning to dinner Ethel, and Frank Smart, tdo^'* 

" Oh, Frank Smart I They say he is doing awfully wdit. 
Father Says he is one of the cjonmig men in ois pro fa es ion . 
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He is a great friend of yoiirs, isn't he, Jane ? ’*4«gaid Ethel, 
with a meaning smile. 

“ We have known him a long time/* said Jane, ignoring 
the smile. " We think a great deal of him.” 

“ When have you seen Larry?” inquired Ethel. “He 
.comes here a lot, doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Yes. lie says this is his Winnipeg home. I liavcn’t 
seen Iiim all to-day.” 

** You don't mean to tell me ? ” exclaimed Ethel. 

“ 1 mean I haven't seen him to congratulate him on 
his medal. His mother will be so glad.” 

“ Yon know his people, don't you ? Tell me about 
them. You see, I may as well confess to you that I have 
a fearful crush on T.arry.” 

“ T know,” said Jane sympathetically. 

“ But,” continued Ethel, “ ho is awfully difficult. I 
oan*t understand him. ITc has lots of red blood, and he 
is a sport, too. But .somehow he never knows a girl from 
her brother. He treats me just tl\e way he treats Bruce 
and Leslie. 1 often wonder what he would do if 1 kissed 
him. I've tried squeezing his hand.” 

” Have you ? ” .said Jane, with a delightful laugh. 
•* What did ho do ? ” 

” Why, he never knew it. • f could have killed him,” 
said Ethel in disgust. . 

" He is going away to Chicago,” said Jane abrupt^, “ to 
your frieqds, the Wakehams. Mr. Wakeham is in mines, 
as you know. T^rry is to get two thousand dollars to 
begin with. It is a goo<l position, and 1 am glad for him. 
Oh, there i see Mr. Marl.eari .iiid I'rank Small coming in.” 

VV'lioti the party had settlcil down t'iiey discussed the 
Class lists and prize-winners till Dr. Brown appeared. 

” Shall we have dinner .soon, Jane ? ” he asked as she wel¬ 
comed him. ” I wish to get through with my work early so 
as to take in the big political meeting this evening. Mr. 
Allen is to speak ancl there is sure to be a crowd.” 

.”1 shall have it served at once, papa. I.Arry is coming, 
but we won't wait for him.” 

They were haJf through dinner before Larry appeared. 
He "came ki looking worn, pale and thinner even than 
usual. But there was a gleam in his eye and an energy in 
his movements that indicated sound and vigorous health. 

” You are not late, Larry,” said Jane; “ we are barly. 
Papa is going to the jpoUtical meeting.” 

'^Goodt” cried Uury. “ So am I. You are going, 

. Ifrank, and you, MacLean ? ” 
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" 1 don't know yet.** said MacLean. 

** We are all due at Mrs. Allen’s, I^ry. you remember. 
It is a parly for the Graduating Class, too,** said Jane. 

" So we are. But wc can take in the political meeting, 
first, eh. Mac ? ** 

But MacLean glanced doubtfully at Ethel. 

'* I have just had a go with Holteman.'* said Larry, the 
German Socialist, you know. He was ramping and raging 
like a wild man down in front of the post office. I know 
him quite well. 1 Co is going lo heckle Mr. Allen to^ night.*' 

The girls were keen to take in the political meeting, but 
Larry objected. 

** There will be a rough time, likely. It will bo no place 
for ladies. Wc will take you to the party, then join you 
again after tlie meeting. ' 

The girls were indignant and appealed to Dr. Brown. 

£ think." .said lie." perhaps you had better not go. The 
young geiitlcrncii can join you later, you know, at Allens' 
party." 

" Oh, we don't want them then," said Kihel, " and, 
indeed, we can go by ourselves to tins party.” 

" Now, iLlliel, don't be naughty," said Larry. 

" I shall he very gl.ul to take you lo the party, Mi.ss 
Murray," said MacLean; " 1 doTi't care so much for the 
meeting." • 

" Tl)^t will l>e fine. Mac ! " excl.iimed Larry eiithusiaHti- 
cally. " In this way neither they nor we will need to 
hurry." 

" Disgustingly selfish creature." said Kthel, making a 
face at him acro.ss the table. 

Jane said notldng, but her face fell into firmer lines 
and her chocks took on a little colour. The dinner was 
cut short in order to allow Dr. Brown to get through 
with his list of waiting patients. 

" VVo have a few minutes, Ethel," said Larry. " Won’t 
you give us a little Chopin, a nocturne or two, or a bit 
of Grieg ? '* 

" Do, Ethel," said Jane, " although you don't deserve it, 
Lar^. Not a bit," she a<Med. 

** Why, what have I done ? ** said Larry. * 

" For one thing,** said Jane, in a low, harried voice, 
moving closo to him, *' you have not given me a dunce 
to congratulate you on your medal. Where have you 
been all day ? *' 

The reproach in her eyca and voice stirred Larry to 
quick defence. ** I have been awfully busy, Jane," he 
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said, getting ready to go oil to-morrow. 1 a tele¬ 
gram calling me to Chicago.” 

” To Chicago ? To-morrow ? ” said Jane, her eyea wide 
open with surprise. ” And you never came to tell me— 
to tell us? Why, we may never see you again at all. 
But you don't care a bit, I^arr)',” she added. 

The bitterness in her voice was so unusual with Jane 
that Larry in his astonishment found liimself wi^ut reply. 

” Excuse, me, Ethel,” she said, ” 1 must 'Ibe Ann a 
minute.” 

As she hurried from the room I.arry thought he caught 
a glint of tears in her eyes. He was immediately con¬ 
science-stricken and acutely aware that he had not treated 
Jane with the consideration that their long and unique 
friendship demanded. Bui Jane was a sensible girl. He 
would make that right at once. Slie was the one girl he 
knew that he could treat with perfect frankness. Most 
girls were afraid, either that you were about to fall in 
love witli them, or that you would not. Neither one fear 
nor the other disturbed the serenity of Jane's soul. 

As Janq re-entered the room, Larry sprang to meet her. 
•' Jai)c,” he said in a low, eager tone. ” 1 am going to ts^e 
you to the party.” 

But Jane was her own serene self again, and made 
answer, ” There is no need, Larry., Mr. MacLean will see 
US safely there, and after the meeting ^^ou will come. We 
must go now, Ethel.” There was no bitterness fk her 
voice. Instead, there was alx>ui her an air of gentle seU- 
mastery, remote alike from pain and passion, that gave 
I.arry the feeling that the comfort he had thought to bring 
was so completely unnecessary as to seen! an impertinence. 
Jane walk^ across to where Frank Smart was standing 
and engaged him in an animated conversation. 

As Lony watched her, it gave him a quick shaip pang 
to remember that Frank Smart was a friend of older 
atanding than he. that Smart was a rising young lawyer 
with a brilliant future before him. He was a constant 
viiitor at this house. Why was it ? Like a flash the 
thlhg stood revealed to him. Without a doubt Smart was 
In with Jane. His own heart went cold at the ihoagYA, 
But why ? he impatiently asked himself. He was not 
in love with Jane. Of that he was quite certain. Why. 
then, this dog-in-the-manger feeling f A satisfactbiy 
amwer to this was beymid him. One thing only stood 
oat bsiDfe his aiind wm ifaitHng claitty: If Jane sbenld 
give hhnolC.te Etank Sauifl, er. Mew, te any otlMr, 
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then lor him life would be emptied ol one ol its grentest 
joys. He threw down the musk book whose' leaves ho 
hod been Idly taming and, lookmg at his watch, called 
out, ** Do you know it is alter eight o’clock, people ? '* 

** Come, Ethel,*' said Jane, " wc must go. And you boya 
will have to hurry. Lmiy, don’t wait for papa. He wl 
likely ha\^a seat on iiic platform. Good*night for the 
present, You can lind your way out, can't you ? Ami, 
Mr. you will hud soin .thing to do until wo collie 

down 7 

Smiling over her shoulder. Jane took Ethel of! with her 
upstairs. 

" Come. Smart, let’s get a move on/' said f.arry, abruptly 
seizing hk hat and niukmg for the door. " We will have 
to fight to get ill now. " 

The tlicatrc was packed, pit to gods, Larry and his 
friend with coiibidcrahle <lifficiilty ni^e their way to the 
front row of those htuiidiiig. where tlicy found a group of 
University men, who gave them enthusiastic welcome to 
a place in their company. 1'lie Chaimian hafl made his 
epeniug remarks, and the lirst speaker, the Honourable 
B. B. Bomber ton. was well on into his oration by tlie time 
they arrived. He was at the moment engaged in dilating 
upcm the peril through wliich the country h:ul recently 
passed, and thanking Stod tliat Canada bad loyally stood 
by the Empire and bud n iused to sell her heritage for a 
mess of pottage. , 

The strain upon the people's loyalty had been severe, 
but the bonds (liat bound them to the Empire had held 
fast, and please would ever hold fast. (Enthusiastic 
demonstration from all the audience, indicating intense 
loyalty to the Empire.) They had been invited to enter 
into a treaty for reciprocal trade with the Kepubllc south 
of us. I Ic would yield to none in admiration, even adection, 
kr their American neighbours. He knew them well; 
many of his warmest friends were dtizens of iliat great 
Republic. But great us was his esteem for that Kepublk 
bo was not prepared to hand over his country to any 
other people, even hi.s American neighbours, to be expioiki.t 
and finally to be led into financial l^idage.^ He proceiSdod 
fiirtfaer to elaborate and illustrate the financial calamiw 
that would overtake the Dominion of Canada as a result 
0^ the cstablishmeat of Reciprocity between the Doming 
and the Rqmblic. But thero im more than that. Th^ 
aU Jkoew timt ancient political makim ** Trade fellowa the 
llag.*^ But like most proVcfba It wae naly half a until. 
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The other lialf was equally true that The followed 
trade.” There was an example of that wirhin their own 
Empire. No nation in the world had a prouder record 
for loyalty than Scotland. Yet in 1706 Scotland was 
induced to surroudpr her independence as a nation and to 
enter into union with ICngland. Why ? Chiefly for the 
sake of trade advantages. 

” Ye're a dom Icear,” shouted an excited Scot, rising to 
his feet in the back of the hall. ” It was no Scotland that 
surrendered. Didna Scotland's king sit on England's 
throne ? Speak the tnilh. mon.” (Cheers, iiproariou.^ 
langhlcr and cries, ” Go to it, Scotty; down wi’ the Sas¬ 
senach. Scotland for cvvT 1 

W'hen peace had once more fallen the Honourable 
JJ. K. liomberlon went on. He wished to say lliat his 
Scottish friend load misundcrslood him. He w'as not a 
Scot himself- 

” Ye needna tell us llial," said the Scot, (Rcnewefl 
rheers and laughter.) 

Hut he would say that t!ie bc'^l three-quarters of him 
was Scotch in lljal ho had a S'^ntch woman fijr a wife, and 
nothing that he had saiil or could .say could be interpreted 
as casting a slur upon that great and proiul and noble race 
tiuin whom iioue. liad taken a l.irger und more honourable 
part ill the building and the maiulaining of the Empire. 
Rut to rixsiime. 'rhe country was asked for the sgike of 
the alleged economic fidvaiitage to enter into a treaty 
with the neighbouring slate ,which he was convinced 
would perliap.s not ;vl Jirsi l>nt cert linly eventually imperil 
the imperial bond. The conn try rejected the prO}>osal. 
I'lic farmers were offererl the double lure of high prices 
for their produce und a lower price for machinery. Never 
was he so proud of the ftirmers of his country as when they 
veiiisted the lure, they refused the bait, they could not be 
bought, they deelinc*! to barter either their independence 
or their imperial allegiance for gain. (Cheers, groans, 
general uproar.^ 

'^Xlpon the Kul»sidcne.e of the uproar Frank Smart, who, 
with Larry, had worked his way forward^ among a b^y of 
students standing in the first row immediacy benind 
the seats, raised his hand and called out in a clear, distinct 
and courteous voice, ”Mr. Chairman, a question if you 
wilt permit The chairman granted permission. 

. I understand the sjieakcr to say that those Canadians 
who approved of the policy of Keetproci^* were ready to 
barter their iudepend^ce jOt their imperm allegiance lor 
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fain ? II so. in the name of one half of the Canailian 
people. 1 want to brand the statement as an infamous and 
^nderous falsehood." 

Instantly a thousand people wore on their feet cliecruig. 
yellin,^. on the one part stkouting, " Put him out." aiwl on 
the other demamling. “ Wiihdniw." A hairdozen lights 
atartcrl up iiiMillcrcnt parts of the theatre. In Smart's 
immediate vicinity a huge, ftugilistic iiidivithial ru.Hlicd 
toward him and reached for hint with a swinging blow, 
which would uiidoubtctlly h.ivc ended the meeting for 
him then and there, hud not flurry, who was at his side* 
caught the swinging arm with .i i upward cut so that it 
missed its mark.* Pefuro tlie blow could bo repen toil 
Scudaniure, the i-oiitri- rush id Tlie University Cootl>all 
team, had flung lunisi;lf upon tlie [uigilUt. seiiced him by 
the throat anil thrust him b<uk and back thruugb the 
crowd, supported by a wedge of his fellow studcMits, strik¬ 
ing, scragging, fighting and all yelling the while with 
cheerful vocifcTOtisncss. iJy tiie ei/oit:. of uiutital friends 
the two parties were torn umi rider just as a policetnun 
thrust himself through the crowd and diiihiiided to know- 
the cause of the uproar. 

" Here," he cricil, seizing Larry by the sliouldcr, '* wluit 
does this mean ? " 

" Don't ask me," saiil I^rry, smiling ple«e>antly at him. 

Ask that fighting inifti over there. " 

" Ypn were lighting. I saw you," iiiMsieil the policeman. 

" Did you ? " said l^irry. " 1 am rather pica.sc<i to hear 
you say it. but T knew nothing of it." 

" Look here, Sergeant," shouicil Smart aliovc the uproar. 
" Oh, it s you, J^Iac. You know me. You've got the 
wrong mail. There's the man tliat started this thing. 
He deliberately attacked me. Arrest him." 

Immediately there were clamorous counter cliargcs and 
demands for arrest of Smart and his student crew. 

** Come now." said Sergeant Mac, " keep quiet* or I'll 
be takin' ye all into the coop." 

Order once more being restored, the speaker reeupied 
by repudiating indignantly the accusation of hie young 
friend - Far be it from him to impugn the loyalty of 
great liberal party, but he was bound to say that while 
the Libmals might be themselves loyal both to Che 
Dominion and to the Empire, their policy urea disastrous. 
They were sound enough in t^ir hearts but their beads 
were weak. After some fuilb^ remarks upon the fiscal 
issues between the two great political paiiia and after a 
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final wave of tho imperial fiag. the speaker dCNfiaiCHd' that 
he now proposed to leave the rest of the tim^ to iheic 
distinguished fellow ciliiseii, the Honourable J. J. Allen. 

Mr. Allen found himself facing an audience highly in* 
flamed with j^ion and alert for trouble. In a courteous 
(md pleasing introduction he strove to allay their excited 
feelings and to win for himself a hearing.* The matter 
which he proposed to bring to their attention was one 
of tho very greatest importance, and one which called 
for calm and deliberate consideration. He only asked a 
hearing for some hicts which every Canadian ought to 
know and for some arguments based thereupon which they 
might receive or reject ac.cording as they appealed to them 
or not. 


'* You are all right, Jim ; go to it," cried an enthusiastic 
admirer. 

With a smile Mr. Allen thanked his friend for the invita* 
tion and assured liim that without loss of time he would 
accept it. He begged to announce liis theme: "The 
' Imperative amJ l^rcssing Duty of Canada to Prepare to 
do Her Part in Defence of the Empire." He was prepared 
frankly and without hesitation to make the assertion that 
war was very near the world and very near our Empire, 
and for tho reason that tho great military power of Europe, 
the greatest military power tlte world had ever seen— 
Germany—purposed to make war,*\v«as ready for war, 
and was waiting only a favourable opportunity to be(fln. 

** Oh, r-r-rats-s," exclaimctl a harsh voice. 

" That's Holtzman," said Larry to Smart. 

(Cries of " Shut up!—Go on.") 

" I beg the gentleman who has so courteously interrupted 
me," continued Mr. Allen, " simply to wait for my facts." 
(."Hoar! Hear 1 " from many parts of the building.) The 
^ sources of his information were three: first, his own 
observation during a three montlis tour m Germany; 
se^nd, lus conversations willi representative men in 
Gpeat Britain. France and Germany; and third, tlte, 
expefii^nco of a young and brilliant attach^ of the British 
Emh^y at Berlin now living in Canada, with whom ho 
hadlMgaa brought into touch by a young Umvorsity student 
' at pmjteat in this ci^. From this latter source lie had 
obo ob^ined possession of literature accessible only to' 
;a iow« lio s|:^o with a full sense of responsibility and . 
< with a fiw appreciation of the value of words. 

Tbs pontiast between the Honomable Mr. Alien and 
, tbft lpeelar.tliat preceded him was such that tha audienca 
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not only willing but uoger to heartbe luts and acgii- 
ments which the speaker claimed to tye in a position to 
oOer.* Under the hrst head he gave in detail the story at 
his visit to Germany and piled up an amazing accumula*- 
tion oi facts illustrative of (Germany's military and naval 
preparations in the way of land and sea forces, munitions 
and munition factories, railroad construction, f<^ supplies 
and financial arrangements in the way of gold reserves- 
and loans. The preparations for war wiiich, in the world's 
history, had been made by Gre:it Powers threatening 
the world’s fieedom, were as child's play to tliese prepara* 
lions now made by Germany, and these which he had 
given were but a few Ulustrattons of (jennany's war prepara¬ 
tions, for the more important of these were kept hidden 
by her from the rc^t of the world. “ My argument is that 
preparations by a nation whose commercial and economic 
instincts are so strong as those of the German people can 
only reasonably be interpreted to mean a Purpose to War. 
That that purpose exists and that that ]>iirpose determines 
Germany's world’s politics, I have learned from many 
prominent Germans, military and naval ofiicers, professors, 
bankers, preachers. And more than that, this same pur¬ 
pose can be discovcrcij in the works of many distinguished 
.German writers during the last twenty-five years. Voir 
’see this pile of books beside mr* ? They are filled with open 
and avowed dcclarafions uf this purpose. The ratrofi 
dV/r/ of the great Pan-Germ an fx^ague, of the powerful 
Navy League with one million and a half members, and of 
the other great German organistitious is war. Dear with 
me while I read to you extracts from some of these writings. 

I respectfully ask a patient hc.aring. 1 would not did ][ 
not feel it to be important that from representative 
Germans themselves you should learn the dominating 
purpose that has directed and determined the course ol 
German activity in every department of its national life 
for the last quarter of a century." 

For almost half an hour the speaker read extracts from 
the pile of books on the table beside him. “ I think I may 
now fairly claim to have cstablislied first the fact of ymt 
fuepaar a tions by Germany for war and the further Uict 
that Germany cherishes in her heart a settled Purpose of 
War." ^It was interesting to know how this purpose had 
come to be so fimdy established in the heart ol a people 
whom we had always considered to be devoted to tlm 
eoltivatkHi of the g^lsr arts of peace. The hislo^. of 
ttie else aad the development of tUs Pnrpose to War 
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wou}<(lbe found in the hlstoiy ol Germany itself: Hethea 
briefly touched upon the outstanding features^ln the 
history of the Gorman Empire from tlm days of the great 
Elector of Brandenburg to the present time. >'During 
these last thret: hundred years, while the English people 
wore steadily fighting for and winning their rights to 
frci'doin and sclE-goveniment from tyrant kings, in I^ussia 
two po\iers were being steadily built up—autocracy 
and mililuiism -lill under Bismarck and after tho War 
of 1870, these two powtrrs wero firmly established in the 
very fibre of the new modern (ierman Empire. Since the 
days of Bisniari'k the autocrat of (Germany had claimed 
the hegemony of Ivurope and liad dreamed of winning for 
liimseU and liis Empire a supreme place among the nations 
oi the world. Amt this itruam he had taught his people 
to share with him, for to them it meant not simply greater 
national glory, which had become a mania with them, but 
expansion of traile aiul larger commercial returns. And 
for the realisation o{ tlih: dream, the German KaLscr and 
his people with him were ready and were waiting the 
opportunity to plunge the world into the bloodie.st war of 
all time. 

At sonic Umgth tlic speaker proceeded to develop the 
idea of the ncccs-sary connection between autocracy and 
mililartsm, and tlic relation of autocratic and military 
power to wars of conquest. *' 'Ihif (tcrman Kaiser," be 
continued. " is ready lor war as no would-be worl^con- 
q^uetor in the world's history has ever been ready. The 
(i^man Kaiser ehe.rislies the jjurpose to make war, and 
this purpose is shared in and approved by the whole body 
of the (rcrnian people.’' These facts ho challenged any 
one to controvert. If these things were so. what should 
Canada do ? Klaiiifestly one thing only*~-8he should 
prepare to do her duty in defending herself and the great 
Empire. ** So far," ho continued, ** I have raiseil no con- 
troversial points. 1 have purposely abstained from dealing 
with questions that may be regarded from a partisan 
po^t of view. I bi'g m*w to refer to a subject which 
unhappily has become a matter of controversy in Cana<la 
—the subji^t, namely, of the construction of a Canadian, 
Navy. [IMsturbance in vartous parts of the budding.] 
Von have been patient. 1 earnestly ask you to be patient 
for a lew moments longer. Bdth poUtical parto. lor* 
tunata^ are agreed upon two points: tet. that 
must do its ihart and is wiDtng to do its share in the 
ol Oia Empire. On thii point all Canadians an 
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Et one. all Canadians arc fulty detennined to do tbebr full 
doty to the Empire which has protected Canada during 
its whole history, and mth which it U every loyal Cana^ 
dian's earnest desire to maintain political connection. 
Second. Canada must have a Navy. Uhfortunatcly, white 
wc agree upon these two points, there are two points upon 
wiuch we difTer. First, we difTer tipon the method to be 
adopted in constructing our Navy and. second, upon the 
question of Navy control in war. In regard to tlie second 
point. 1 would only say that 1 s hould be content to leave 
the settlement of that question to the cv(*nt. WIten war 
comes tliat question will speedily hf settlefl. nnci settled. 
1 am convinced, in a way consistent with wdiat we all 
desire to preserve. Canadiait autonomy. In regard to the 
first. 1 would be willing to accept any method of constrnC' 
ttoii that promised efficiency and speed, and witli all my 
power 1 oppose any mctixKi th.u ncjcessitates delay, 
t oil'Iterations of such questions as loi.atioii of <hx'kyards. 
the of ship, the size of ship. I cuniend. arc altogether 
secondary. The main consideration is speeil. 1 leave 
these facts and arguments witli you. and Hiu^aking not as 
a party politician but simply a*« a loyal ( anadian and as a 
loy.'il son of the Empire, 1 would say. * Tn God’s name, for 
our country's honour and for tlie sake of our Empire's 
existence, let us with our whole energy and with all haste 
prepare for war.' ” • 

1 silence that greeted the concliiMoii of this address 
gave clo(]uent proof of the profound in)prci»>ion produced. 

As the chairman rose to close the inctding the audience 
received a shock. The raucous voice of Uoltzman was 
beard again demanding the privilege of asking two questions* 

“ The first question I would ask. Mr. CUaiiman, is this : 
Is not this immense war preparation of (lermany explic¬ 
able on the theory of the purpose of defence ? ^fr. Alien 
knows welt that both on the eastern and .southern frontiors 
Germany is threatened by ttic aggression of the I'an-Slavic 
movement, and to protect hemelf from this 1 *an-Slavio 
movement, together with a possible I'rench alliance, the 
war preparations of Germany are none too vast.* li«kidei* 
1 would ask Mr. Allen. What about Britain's vast navy ^ ** 

**The answer to this question." said Mr. Allen. ** is quit# 
simple. What nation has thr^tened Germany for the 
piust forty years ? On the contrary, eveiy one knows that 
since 11^75 nvo separate timea has Germany threatened' 
war against France and twice against iiussui. Furthar* 
more, mttitaiy expeiti asaura ua thatln defensive wag^nii 
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army equipped ivith modem we^Kma am liold qflLfrom 
loar t6 eight times its own strength. It is absoraeb my 
that Germany's military preparations are purely defensive. ' 
As lor Britain's iiavy« the answer is ^uaily simpieh 
Britain's Empire is like no other Empire in the srorid in 
that it lies s|>read out upon the seven seas. It is essential 
to her very lifo that she be able to keep these waterwam 
open to her ships. Otherwise slie exists solely upon tm 
sudmnee of any nation that can wrest from her the 
supremacy of the sea. At her will Germany has the jight 
to dose against all the world the highways of her empire ; 
the highways of Tlritain's empire arc the open seas which 
she sb^es with tbu other nations of the world suul which 
she cannot close. Therefore, these highways she must 
be able to make safe." 

** li Mr. Alien imagines tluit tills answer of his will 
satisfy any but Uie most bigoted Briton. I am content/* 
cried Holtznian. “ Another question I would ask. Poes 
not Mr, Allen, think that if tiiu rapitalistic classes, wto 
leave their burdens to be borne by the unhappy proletariat, 
were abolished wars would immediately cease ? Does he 
not know tliat recently rt waa provcil in Germany that 
the Krupps were (omid to bts promoting war scares in 
France in the intermts of theur own infernal trade ? And 
lastly docs not history prove that Britain is the great 
robber nation of the world ? And does he not think that 
it is time she was driven from her high place by a nation 
which is her superior, commerdally. socially, intellectually 
and every other way ? '* 

As If ^ a preconcerted signal it seemed as if the wbde 
bm gallery broke into a pandemonium of eipproving yells, 
wMIe Ihroogh other parts of the house arose fierce shouts. 

** Throw him out*' Mr. Alien rose and stood quietly 
waiting till the tumult had ceased. 

11 the gentleman wishes to engage me la a discussion 
on loclalisin. my answer is that this is not the time nor 
' phkoo for such a discussion. The question which I have 
been consldcnng is one much too grave to be mixed np 
wttillf An aca<lemic dwcossion of any socialistic theories.**, 

I Aba I *' laughed Holtsfl^ scornfully. 

** jkMJot Britaia> history, tiiat stands for an the wo^d 
to^ieaoi AH the nations have been guilty of crimes'^ Imk 
motky that any'one wbo knows the bmey of Gmiai^ 
/fm: the last throe hundred yeois ie aware that in tmsoctipn-^ 
i^lm.aggme^ npon weakpr neighboiim^ in tseabheiy tn: 

Inc^.Germai^ is' tfha ei^ of ai^ natton 'in/fbi'-- 
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ifOv)d« But il you consider her fabto^ sinoo 1864 G^'I 
iiiiaDy stands in shameless and solitary |»re<emliMnce Sbofve' 
any aatUm that has ever ben lor unscftipiilotis giee^ ^ 
lor bratal, ruthless oppression of smaller pe^ei, and ' 
cynical disregard of Ucaty covenants, as witness !PoIand» 
Atutfia, Denmark, HoU^ and France. As to tiie ' 
treachery of the Krupps, 1 believe the gentleman is quite 
light, but I would remind him that the Kaiser has no better 
fliend to-day than Bertha Krupp, and she is a German." 

From eve^ part of the tlieatre rose one mighty yeU of 
delight and derision, during which HolUman stood wUd^ 
gesticulating and shouting till a hand was seen to reach tui 
collar and he disappear^ from view. Once more order 
was restored and the chairman on the point of dosing 
the meeting, when i.arry said to his friend l^mart: 

1 should dearly like to take a hand in this." 

** Jump in, ’ said Smart, and f^arry * jumped in." 

" Mr. Chateao,’’ he said quietly, may I ask Mr. ^yten 
a question ? " 

" No," said the diairmaii in curt reply. " The hour it 
late and I think further <li.scussioo at present is unproAu ' 
able." 

But here Mr. Allen interposed. " I hope, Mr. Chairman,*' 
he said, " yon will iillow my young friend, Mr. Ciwyiuie, of 
whose brilliant a4;}uuvement.s in our University we are tdl 
so proud, to ask his Viostiun." 

** Very well," said tire clniirnian in no good will. 

** Allow me to thank Mr. Allen for his courtesy," said 
JLairry. " Further I wish to say that though by bikh, by 
training, and by conviction T am a piicifist and totally 
opposed to war, yet to-night J have been profoundly 
impressed by tlie impoedng array of facts presented by 
> the speaker and by the arguments built upon these facts, 
and especially by the line pitriotic appeal with whldi I&. 
Allen dosed hia address. But 1 am not satisfied, and my 
question is this-" 

** Will not Mr. Gwyono cmne to tiie platform ? ** said' 
Mr. AUen. 

** Thank you," said Larry. ** 1 preffn* tostay where twMi 
I am much too shy." 

Ciias of ** Platform I I'Jatfurm t ** however, rose on evdfV. 
side, to which finally yielded, and enmragad IIW. 
the dieeta of Ma leBow students and of his other frim|; 
hi .the aodhaieA ho dinilied up upon the platfoW' Mi 
itight^ gmoefatlorm, the iook^y h i y ife du a f atteti^ 

.Mi pd^ Im hie modeat heaiiog; hM iMoroua andM ' 
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•ympathy even from those wbo were impatient ^ the 

pjrolonging of the meeting. 

** Mr. Cliairman." be Ix^gaii, with an exaggerated look 
of fear npon his face, *' 1 confess 1 am temfied the 
position in which’ I find myself, and were it not that I feel 
deef>iy the immense importance of this question and the 
gravity of the appeal with wliicli the speaker closed his 
address. I would not have ventured to say a word. My 
lirst question is this: l 5 oes.not Mr. Alien greatly exag¬ 
gerate the danger of war w'iih Cfcnnany ? And my 
rea\o»s for this question are these. livery one knows 
tint the relations between Great liritain and Germany 
have been steadily improv’ing during the last two or three 
years. T note in this coniicction a statement made only 
a few months ago by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
It reoih as follows : 

' rho Ciermans are a nation with robust minds and a 


high sgnse of honour and fair play. 'I'hey look at affairs 
in a practical military spirit. They like to have facts put 
squarely before thern. 'i'Ucy do not want them wrapped 
up lest they should be shocked by them, and relations 
between the two countries have steadily improved during 
the past year. Tliey have steadily improved side by side 
with every evidence of our letcrmination to maintain our 
naval supremacy.' 

*' These words spoken in the Hriiiift) I louse of Commons 
give us Mr. Winston ChurcliiU's dclil)crate judgment as 
to the relations between (•erntnny and Great llritain. 
Further, Mr. Allen knows that <litring tlic ptist two years 
various peace delegations composed of people of the 
highest standing in each country have exchanged visits. 
1 inulerstand from private correspondence from those 
who have promoted these delegations that the last British 
delegation was received in (h'rmany with the utmost 
enthin»idsm by men of all ranks and professions, generals, 
admirals, burgomasters, proiessors and by the Kaiser 
liimself, all professing devotion to the cause of peace and 
all wishing the delegation Gixlspccd. Surely these are 
indications that the danger of war is passing away. You, 
sir, have made an appeal for war preparation to-night, a 
igreal and solemn appeal atiU a moving appeal for war— 
m^^fttl God, lor war! 1 have been reading about war 

during the past tlirce months. 1 lm\e Wen reading asaln 
Zola's a great appeal for preparedness, yen would 

say.' Yea, but a terrific pk^re of the woes of war/* 

lamy pauHd, A gr^ silenoe had f^eu upon the 
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p«ople. There flashed across his mtiid as he spohe a visicu; 
of war's red« reeking way across the fair land of France.' 
la a low but far-penetrating voice, thrilling wtUi the 
agonies which were spread out before him in vision, he 
pictured the battle-field with its mad blood lust, the fury 
of men against men with whom tl^ had no quarrel, t^e 
laangled ruins of human remains in dressing station and 
hospital, tlie white-faced, wild-eyed women waiting at 
home, and back of all. safe, siiur and cynical, tlus selfish, 
ambitious promoters of war. Steady as a marching 
column without pause or falter, in a tone monotonous yer 
thrilling with a certain sulxlued passioo, he g;ive forth his 
indictment of war. lie was on familiar ground, for tins 
had been the tlicmc of his prise essay last winter. Eut 
to-night the thing to him was vital, terrifying, horrible. 
He was delivering no set address, but with all the power 
of his soul he was pleading for comrades and friends, (or 
wives and sweethearts, for little babes, and for white- 
haired mothers, " and in the face of all this, you arc asking 
us to prepare that wc t'anadians, {N^acclul and peace- 
loving, should do our share to perpetrate this unspeakable 
outrage upon our fellow man. this insolent affront against 
Almighty God. Tell me, if t'unada. if iiritain, were to 
expend one-tenth, one-huudredth (jart of the energy, skill, 
wealtli, in promoting tic.icc which they sfjend on war. do 
you qot think wu migiit haw a surer ho{>e of warding oR 
from our Canadian homes this an.s{xuikablo horror f 
With white face and flaming eyes, his form tense, and 
quivering, he stood facing the advocate of war. For 
some moments, during which men seemed scarcely to 
breathe, the tweP faced each other. Then in a voice that 
rang throughout the theatre as it bad not in all his previous 
speech, but vibrant with sod and passionate conviction, 
Mr. Allen made reply. 

" It is to ward off from our people and from our Canadian 
homes this calamity tliat you have .so vividly pictured for 
ua that 1 have made my appeal to-night. Your enemy 
^who seeks your destruction will be more likely to halt in 
hia spring if you cover him with your gun than tl you 
smpeal to him with empty hands. For this reason, it in 
tut once more 1 appeal to my fellow Cana di a n s in God's' 
name, in the name of all that we hold dear, let us with all 
oifr power and with all speed prepare for war." 

"God save the King," sakl the Chakrmaa. Andnotsiiios, 
the thriHing dsysot M afeki ng hs4^fau>^Sgpeople.S9iigtiiat-- 
quaint* archiJc, but movinganthMte ts tli^sang it t ha tn i ght 
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From the remarks of his friends even as they thronged 
him, ofieriog congratulations, Mr. Allen could easily 
gather that however impressive his speech hod been, lew 
of Ills audience had taken his warning seriously. 

'* You queered my speech, Larrj'," he said, " but I 
forgive yon.'* 

*' Not at all, sir," replied I.arry. " You certainly got 
me." 


*' C fear,*’ replied Mr. Allen, " that I am * the voice 
crying in tlic wiUlerncss.' " 

At the Allens’ party lAvrry was overwhelmed with 
congratulations oii his spuet h, the report of which had 
been carried before him by tus friends. 

" They tell me your sijoech was ^uite thrilling." said 
Mrs. Allen as she greeted Larry, 

> ** Your husband is responsible for everything/' replied 
Larry. 

No/' said Mr. Allen, " Miss Jane here is finally respon¬ 
sible. Hers were the big shells I fired.’* 

** Not mine,** replied Jane. " I got them from BIr. 
Romayne, your brother-in-law. Larry.*' 

•' Well, I'm blowed ! *’ said I^irry, *' That's where the 
aioff came from I But it was mighty effective, and cer* 
taiiUy you put it to us, Mr. Allen, ^ou made us aU feel 
Uke noting. Even Scoddy, there, ran amuck for a while.** 
" What ? " said Mr. Allen," you don’t really mean to 
that Scudamore, our genial Y.M.C.A. Secretary, waa 
in tbiMtacrap ? That cheers me greatly/* 

'' ** Waa be t" said Ramsay Dunn, whose flushed face aad 
oiatMatiirally grave demeanour suffidently explaiiie^. 

‘ W IMIiite to appear at Dr. Brown's dinner. '* M*hile JCr. 
SRMR'a l&te was saved by the timely upper-cut of our 
dfedfb^uIhlMNl pacifist, Mr. Qwyime, uathout a doubt Mr; 

him tbM», StallOfis* while I adequaMT 
jf lli tt ble acbleveaiMt*—^ IbunsdliMiy SeaflM.aaiii 
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T#d Scfittier'Seiidamoni*0 rigllt anct lift supports ois tits 
scrimmage line* seized and held him last. ** As I ym. 
saying/* contintted Dunn. '* great as were the servkss ' 
. rsndeied to the cause by our distinguished pacifist. Mr. 
Gwynne. the supreme glory must linger round the bead 
of our centre scrim and Y.M.C.A. Secretary. Mr. Scuda¬ 
more. to whose effective intervention both Mr. Smart and 


Mr. Gwynne owe the soundness of their physical condition 
which we see them enjoying at the present moment.** 

In the midst of his flowing periods f>unn paused abruptly 
and turned away. Ho had caught sight of Jane's fee, 
grieved and sliocked. in the group about him. JLater be 
approached her with every appetirancc of profound humilia¬ 
tion. '* Miss Brown," he said. " 1 must apologise ior not 
appearing at dinner this evening." 

" Oh, Mr. Dunn." said Jane, *' why will you do it ? Why 
break the hearts of all your friends > " 

" Why ? Because 1 am a fool." he said bitterly. ** If 
1 had moro friends like you, MLss Brown." be paused 
abruptly, then burst forth. " Jane, you always make me 
feel like a beast." But Larry's approach cut short any 
further conversation. 


" Jane. 1 want to talk to you." said I>;irry impetuously. 
" I.et us get away somewhere. " 

In the library they found a quiet spot, where they sat 
down. • 


" f* want to tell you." said L.'irry. " that 1 fret that 1 
treated you shabbily to>day. 1 have only a poor excuse 
to offer, but I should like to explain." 

*' Don't, l^ry," said Jane, her word.s coming with. 
Kurried impetuosity. " I was very silly. I had quits 
forgotten it. You know wu have alwaW told each other 
^ and I expected that you would come in tiiis mom- 

ing Just to talk over your medal, ami ! did ivant a chonoe 
to say how glad I was for you. and how glad and how 
proud 1 knew your mother would be; and to tell the 
truth really," she added with a shy UttJe laugh. '* I wanted 
to have you congratulate me on'my prize too. Bnt^ 
Lorry. I nodentanid how yon forgot.** 

/'Forgot!" said Larry. "No, Jane, 1 did not lurgst; 
but this telegram frOm Chicago came last night, and 
' was busy widi my packing all motniog. and then ht; thin 
, afternoon I thought 1 wonld liurry Biroogh a few oaltfr*^'' 
^103^ alwaya take longer than one thiidm—and bofm I 
mm if 1 ym lale. for dinner^ 1 hid nnl forgotNaa^ i 
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Were you, Larry ? *' said Jane, a gortle teodtaa^ess in 
her sm^. ** I am glad." ^ 

'rhen a nlencc fell between them for some momenta. 
Tiiey were both thinking of the change that was coming 
to tlieir lives. Larry was wondering bow he would ever 
do without lilts truc'hcarted friend whose place in his life 
he was only discovering now to be so large. He glanced 
at her. Her eyes were glowing with a soft radiance that 
secinod to overflow from some inner spring. 

' Jane," he cried with a sudden impulse, "you are 
lovely ; you arc perfectly lovely." 

A shy, startled, eager look leaped into her eyes. Then 
her face grew i>alc. She waited, expectant, tremulous. 
Etit at that instant a noisy group pa.ssed into the library. 

" Larry," whisperiri Jane, turning swiftly to him and 
laying her hand upon lu.s ann, " you wall take me home 
to-night." 

*' All right, Jane, of course," .said Larry. 

As they passed out from tlie library Helen lirookes met 
them. " I.arry, come here." she said in a voice of sup¬ 
pressed excitement. “ I.arry, don't you w*ant to do 
something for me .> Scuddy wants to take me iiomc 
to-night, and I tloii'i want him to." 

" Hut why not, Helen ’ You ought to be good to 
Scuckly, poor cliap. lie's a splendid fellow, and I won’t 
have him abused." * 

" Not to-night, Larry ; I can't baVc him to-night. •You 
will take me home, won't you I am going very soon." 

" You arc, <‘h ? Well, if you can go within ten minutes, 
I sliail be ready." 

"Say flflf'cn," said Helen, turning «to meet Lloyd* 
Rushbrook, the Beau Brummel of Uic college, who came 
cleimitig a flame. 

larry at once went in search of Jane to tell her of his 
engagement with Helen Brookes, but could find her 
iiowhore, and after some time spent in a vain search, he 
left a message for her with bis hostess. At the head of 
the staurs he found Helen waiting. 

" Qh» hurry', Larry." she cried in a fever of c.xditcmcnt* 
** Let's get away qumkly." 

** Two minutes will do me," said I.arry, rushing Into the 
dressing-room. ^ n 

There he found Scudamore pacing up and down in 
fierce, gloomy silence. 

** You are taking her home, Lar^ ? ** ho said* , 

V who ? ** said tatty. Thao, gumdiig at his idet; ho' 
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.s»h 1 , Scuddy, I am taking Helen home. Sh» is 

apparently in a great hurry.*’ 

"She need not be^ 1 snail not tiother her any more/*' 
said Scuddy bitterly, " and you can tell her that for ma 
if you like.’* 

•• No, I won’t tell her that. Scuddy, ” saiil f-arry, *' and, 
Scuddy," he added, imparting a bit of worklly wisdom, 

" campaigns are not won in a single battle, and. Scuddy, 
remember, too, that tlie whistl?”** fisdicmtan catches the 
fish. So cheer up. old boy." riui Scuddy only glower^ 
at him. 

Larry found Helen aw'aiting hun, and quietly they 
slipped out together. " Tliis is splendid of you, Larry,’* 
she said, talcing his arm and giving him a little squeete. 

" T don’t know about that, iieten. I left Siriiddy raging 
upstairs there. Yoti girls are the very flevil for cruelty 
sometimes. You get men serious ^^itll you. then you 
ilirt and flntler al^ut till the luilinppv wretches don’t 
know where they are at. Here'.'; our car. ' 

*' r.'ir f " exclaimed Helen. " With ihW moonlight 
Larry ,* And you going away to-morrow Not if I 
know it." 

" It is fearfully uaromanlti*. Helen. 1 know. But I 
must hurry. I have to take Jane home." 

*’ (.)h, Jane 1 It’s always Jane. Jane ’ ’’ 

"Well, why not ? ^ said l^rry. " lor years Jane has 
l>cen my greatest pal, my best friciid." 

NToiliing more ? " said Helen earnestly. " Cross your 
heart, T.arry." 

" Nothing more, cross my heart and all the rest of it,** 
replied J^ry. **‘Whyl here's another car. Helen." 

"Oh, l^rry, you are horrid, perfectly heartless I Wo 
may never walk together again. Here t am tlirowifig 
mycelf at you and you only think of gettinj; away back." 
Under her chaffing urords there soutvUhI a rh'crper note, 

" So I see," said I.arr>*, langhing and refusing to hear 
the deeper undertone. *’ Bat 1 .^ee something else as welt.** 
"Wliat challenged Helen. 

*’1 see Scuddy leadmg out from Trinity some day tfid- 
loveliest girl in Winnipeg." 

^ "Oh, 1 won't talk about 5 h;uddy," said Helen ISBtr 
^tien|ly. " 1 want to talk about you. Tell me about . 
thia Chicago business." 

For the rest oi the way home slieded Lany to talk nl. 
bis ptana for tiie future. At tlie door Helen held out bar 
band. ^ ** You won't eone in, t.arry, 1 know, so we udll.iajf 
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here."' Her voice was gentle and mnunMt Hiie 
saucy air which she bad ever worn and wtich 
e of her chief charms, was gone. The moon- 
ll a lovely wistful face from which misty eyes 
looked iiito his. '* This is the end of our good times to- 
gather, Larry. Aufi we have had good times. You are 
going to be a great man some day. I wish you all 
best in life." 




light 


" Thank you, Helen." said I^ry, touched by the tones 
of her voice and the look in her eyes. " We have been 
good friends. We shall never be anything else. With 
my heart I lelsh you—oh, just werything that is good, 
dear. Good-bye/* he said, leaning toward her. 
" How lovely you are! ’* he murmured. 

V Good-bye, dear I^rry/* she whispered, hftiog up her 
face. 


" Good-bye, you dear girl,'* he said, and kissed her. 

' " Now go,” she said, pushing him away from her. 

" Bo g<^ to Scuddy,” he replied, as he turned from her 
and hurried away. 

He broke into a run, fearing to be late, and by the time 
be arrived at the Allens* door he lyid forgotten all about 
Hiden Brookes and was thinking only of Jane and of 
what he wanted to say to her. .\t the inner door he met 
liacleod and Ethel coming out. • 

" Jane's gone,'* sakl Ethel, ” some time ago.** • 

" Gone ? ’* saUl I^arry. 

Yes, ficuddy took Imr home.” 

** Are they aU gone ? ” inquired Larry, 

** Yes, for the most part.’* 

** Oh, all right then; L think I shall noT go in. Good¬ 
night/' he said, turned abruptly about and set off for Dr. 
Blown's. He looked again at his watch. He was sor* 

. priM to find it was not so very late. Why had Jane not 
watted for him ? Mad he hurt her again ? Hewasaorety 
. cBsappointed. Surely she had no reason to ho offiendeo, 
nod this was hb last night. As ho thought the matlsi 
ew ho came to the conclusion that now it was be- that 
had a grievance. Arrived at Dr, Brown's house tito only 
tight be seen was in Jane’s room npsbdra. Should tin 
go la nr hhould he go h^e and wait tUl t^monow^ He' 

' waa too miserable to think of going horniMttioiit . 

luw. He determined that he must sea vm at atLeost 
bhp*aigl)jk He took a pebble and flaiM tt-em 
t#l|g|pw» nod nnotber and naottnr* the irtfap? 


't --T0E CLOSING TOE 

" Oil, Latty," rile whispered. " Is 
tl^aH be down." 

.<;She*<^>ened the door for him and sto 
to speak. " Why didn't yon wait ^ " 
into the hall. ** 1 was not very long." 

"Why sbonld I wait, I-arry," she said quietly.^ 
" Scoddy told me yondiad gone home with Helen." 

'* Bat didn't 1 promise that I would take yoo home ? " 

" You did, and then went awry," 

" Well, all I have to say, Jane, is that this is not a bit 
like you. I am sorry 1 brought vou down; .and I won't 
keep you any longer. (lood-nigUt. 1 sidll see yon 
to-morrow." 

But Jane got between him and the door and stood with 
her back to it. " No, Larr>', you are tiot going away like 
that. Go into the study." f^irry looked at her in aston* 
isbment. This was, indeed, a new' jane to him. Wrathful,, 
imperious, she stood waving him tmvard the study doOr. 
In spite of his irritation he was conscious of a new admita* 
tion for her. Feeling a little like a boy about to reci^a 
his punishment, he passed into the study. 

" Didn't Mrs. Allen give you my mcssfigs ? " he said. 

*' Your message, Larry ? " cried Jane, a light brealdnf 
upon her face. " Did yon leave a message for me ? " 

" 1 did. 1 told Mr|. Allen to tell you where I had gone 
--^•irricn was so anxious to go~and that I would be right 
back/* Larry’s voice was full of reproach. 

*' Oh. Larry, 1 am so glad," said Jane, her tone indkatbig 
the greatness of her relief. " I knew it was all right—that 
something had prevented. 1 am so glad you came in. 
You must have thought me queer." 

" No," said Larry, appeased. " I knew all the time 
there must be some explanation, only f was feeling so 
miserable." 



" And 1 was misdrable. too, I.arry,'’ she said gently, 
" It seemed a pity that this should happen on our 
nin^t" All her wrath was gone. She was once more the 
Jane that Larry had awayt known, gentle, sweet, straight* 
mneaid, and on her face the old transfiguring smile; 
More this change of mood all his irritation vAttUkc^d^ 
HittifibleiL penitent, and with a rush of warm affecttmi 
filfin g his he^ he said: , f 

** 1 should known yon were not to blame, but yoil 

Nmmr ooco to an them y«a» hfiy# yds* 
IhW always tmdefatoad w fellow, P0>^yit 

IMw, I liy weadinhig how I anuTeirer do wfOMkyWi'f^ 


■.* O'; 
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thought, Jane, that to-morrow this oldihfc oi 
''W&ltogeUier win e-nci ? 

W'** Vm, Larry.’* Her voice was low, almost a whisper, 
and in her eyes an eager light shone. 

" It just breaks iny heart, jane. We have been—wc are 
such good friends. If wc hiid only fallen in love with 
each other.—But that would have tpoiled it all. Wc arc 
not like other pifoplu; we have been such chums. Jane.'* 
Yes, Larry." she saitl again, but the eager light had 
faded from her eyes. 

" I^t's sit a bit. Larry." she said, "lam tired, and you 
are tired, too," she added quickly. " after your hard day." 

For a little time they sat in silence together, i)oth 
shrinking from the parting that they knew was so near. 
Larry ga/ed at her. wondering to himself that he had ever 
tiiought her pUiin. To-night she seemed beautiful and 
very dear to liirn. ^oxt to his mother, was her place in 
lus heart. Was this tiiat ho felt for her what they called 
love ? With all his stiul ho wished ho could take her in 
his arms ami say, " Jane, I love you." But still he knew 
that his words would not ring true. More than that. 
Jauo would know it too. Besides, might not her feeling 
for him Ih) of the sumo quality ? W'hat could he say in 
this hour which he recognised to be a crisis in their lives ? 
Sick at licart and oppressed with h^ feeling of loneliness 
.and impotence, ho could only look at her in spceqjiless 
miseiy. Then he Lhuiight she, too. was suAcring. the 
same misery was fdling her heart. She looked utterly 
spent and weary 

" Jane," ho bald desperately. She started. She. too. 
hod been thiuking. " Scuddy is in love with Helen. 
Macleod is in love with llthel. I wish to God 1 had fallen 
a in love with you and you with mo. Then w'o would have 
something to look forv.-ard to. Do you know. Jane. 1 
am tike a boy leaving home ? We're going to drift apart. 
Others will come between us.** 

" No. Larry." cried Jane with quick vehemence. " Kot 
that. You won’t let that come." 

" we Kelp it. Jaue ? " Then her weariness appeulci] 
to him. " It IS a shame to keep you up. X have given 
> you a bard day, Jane." She shook her head. " And theio 
IS no Qse waiting. We can only say goo dJ lim.** He rose 
\ fcDcn hts choir. Should he kim nor. hennked himself, 

, Ho had had no hesitation in kissing Helen an hour ago.^ 
Ihat seemed a light thing to him. but eomShow he sliiank 
from ofl^ng to kiss Jane. If he could.only say sincerely 
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Jane, I love yoa/' then he could kin her, but 
could not say truly. AnyUiing but perfect sincefi^fi 
knew she would detect; and she wouhl be oiitraf^ 
it. Yet as he stood looking down upon her pale face, hejf 
wavering smile, her quivering lips, ho was conscious of a 
rush of pity and of tenderness almost uncontrollable. 

" Good-bye, Jane ;^God keep you always, dear, dear, 
Jane." He held her hands, looking into the deep blue 
eyes that looked back at him so bravely. He felt tnat he 
was fast losing his grip upon Imnsclf, and he must hurry 
awav. 


*• Good-bye, Larry," she said simply. 

" (iood-bye," he said again in a husky voice. Abruptly 
he turned and left her and passed out through the door. 

Sore, sick at heart, he stumbled down the steps. " My 
God," he cried, " what a fool 1 am ! Why didn't I kiss 


her ? I might have done that at lca.st.'' 

lie stood looking at the clo«?e<l door, struggling ngiuiist , 
an .almost irresistible impulse to return and talw her in 
his arms. Did he not love her ? Wiiat other was this 


that filled his heart ? Could he honestly say, ** Jane, f 
w.int you for my wife ? " H»* ooutd not. .Miserable and 

cursing himself he went lus way. 



CHAPTER XX 

* 

T)GtB German Type of Citizenship 

4 

Mr. Dean Wakehah was always glad to have a decent 
excuse to run up to the I.akesiclo Farm. His duties at 
the Manor Mine were not so pressing that be could not 
on occasion take leave of absence, but to impose himself 
upon the Lakeside houschdld aCs frequently as he desired 
inade it necessary for him to utilise ^ possible oxcnsee. 
In the letter which lin held in his hand, and which he,^ 
^ad just read, he fancied ho had foiMid a perfectly good 
CKOttse for a call. I'ho letter was i^m his sister Rowena, 
and was dated May 15th, 1914. There were certain 
passages in his letter just received which he felt he should 
at the earliest moraent share with Lakeside Farm 
people, in other words, with Nora. 

His car conveyed him witii all speed to Lakeside Farm 
In go6d time for the evening meal. To the assembled 
faimly Dean proceeded to read passages which lie con¬ 
sider^ of interest to them. *'' Well, your Canadian has 
fsaiiy settled down into his piaca in the o0ee and into his 
men roofns* It was all we could do to h^ld him with us 
fof n motith, he is so fearfully independent. Are oil 
Canadians like that? The Mater would have been glad 
i^have had him remain a month longer. But would he 
d&j? ? He has a way with him. He Juts struck up a 
Ifrifie friendship with Boeder. You remsmber 

^ Yale man who has eo& to Benedick, Frame and- 
Company, father’s financial people? Quite a presentaMe' 
yomti man, he is of the best ^ate type-^whiek ie saying, 
eomeiking, Larry and he hare tied up to enek oi^ in. 

r i a touching way. In the ofPo*, ioo, fotmi 

place. He captured old Scre^ the ngmmidh'^'diaf hp 
wmhing out some caiculatiotu that mHK mmed pf 
pwumuMe, using some method' of kis Wm ndtieh qitpfg 
th* Old chap, ah,hehmnmymUhMm, g^ 
bo$i Father, too, hm faUan for toiL ^ 

':.W -.MewM' fudy imagine pnd. hh 
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long Ik* buHma to Itrr/t m' 


kHi^ng tk9 bttsimss io )Utn /9 owi. 

him as tvelt, but with ftstwvoMtko ^ ^ 
tmd: is troubling her is her drsad oi « Cttnadh^ 
imashn of her kouseholdo espeeiallv-^* uni, 

At titin point Mr. Dean Wakeiiani read a portion of tlm 
letter to himself witlytlightly heightened colour. ' A$ 
tor Slfie, he has ca^ffred her, baggage and bones. The 
tittle monkey apparently Um only for hm. While at 
for Larry, yon would think tka: the ofpee and the famUf 
were the merest side issues in comparisok udih the kid* 
All tke satne, it is v 0 y beautiful to seh them together. At 
times you would think they were the same age and both 
children. At other times she regards him with worshipfui 
eyes and drinks in his t 0 ords*as if he were some stfiperior 
being and she his equal in age and experience. She km 
taken possession of him, and ^ever hesitates to teirry him 
off to her own quarters, apparently to his delight. Oh, he 
has a way with him, that Canadian boy I The latest it 


’ tjkat he has invited Elfie to stay a month with him in Alberta 
when he gets his first holiday. He has raved to her over 
Polly. Elfie, I believe, has accepted his mvittUiOn regard* 
less of the wishes of either family. The poor Utile soul it 
really better, / believe, for his companionship. She is 
ttof so fretful and she actually takes her medicine without 
a pghi and goes to bet^ at decent hours upon tke merest hint 
of hig lordship's desire in the matter. In short, he has the 
family quite prostrate bs/ore him J alone have been able 
to stand upright and maintain mv own indirniu rl*iy/ 

**I am really awfully glad a.t)ont the kid/' tiaid Dean* 

** After all, she really has rather a hard time. She is se 
delicate and nedds, extra care and attention, and that, I . 


am afraid, has spoiled her a bit." 

'* Why shoulcm't the little girl spend a few weeks 
us here this summer, Mr. WaJceliam ? " said Mrs. GwyaWft. 
** VliXk you not say to youfi|pkothor that wo should take 
food care of her ? '* - ^ 

** Oh, Mrs. Gwynne, that|l 8 awfully good of you, but 
'% am a little ahraid you twhild find her quite a faandfuti; 

, A|. ]l' have said, she is a^^iled little monkey, and ^ 


Mled little monkey,- and nut. 


fiiiw to do^siith. ^he wouki give you ^ a lot of trouble/^" 
Adm at Nora. 


TiOnlwHkot at Ml," said Kora. " She could do' 
jhpt Afi blM he here. We would give her Polly auiAM; 
mil jtoaaf. A|n ^ the farm she would find a mmibiiciJBf • 
hshM sS t her.** 

r: bSbahoiitlthat the fittie efty- 
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fretted, spotted, was installefl ia the boiiseh^ at^pdcesidb 
FarjOft lor o visit which lengthened out far teyond its 
original limits. The days spent upon the farm were full 
of bliss to her, the only drawback to the perfect happiness 
of the little ^rl being the separation from her. bdoved 
fidus Achates, vnth whom she m^ntained an epistolary 
activity extraordinarily intimate %nd vivid. Upon this 
correspondence the Wakeham family came cMefly to 
depend for enlightenment a.s to the young lady's activities 
and state of health, and it came to be recognised as part 
of f^i^'a duty throughout the summer to carry a weekly 
bulletin regarding Elbe's health .and manners to the LaJee 
Shore summer home, where the Wakehams sought relief 
from the prostrating heat of tlie great city. These week¬ 
ends at the I.akc Shore end were to Larry his sole and 
altogether delightful relief from the relentless drive of 
business that even throughout the hottest summer weather 
’knew neither let nor pause. 

It became custom that every Saturday afternoon 
Rowena's big car would c.all at the Rookery Building and 
carry off licr father, if he chanced to be in town, and Larry 
to the f.alce Shore home. An hour’s swift run over the 
perfect macadam of the Lake Shore road that wound 
through park and boulevard, past splendid summer resi¬ 
dences of Chicago financial magnat<». through quiet little 
villages and by country farms, always with gleams of 
MKHi|iTaa’a blue-grey waters, and ;dway*s with Michigan’s 
e<hi{arating breezes in their faces, would bring them to 
t’ic cool depths of t-hrchwood's shades and silences, where 
for a time the hustle and heat and roar of the big city 
would bo as completely forgotten as if & thousand miles 
away, ft was early on a breathless afternoon late in 
July, when from pavement and wall the quivering air 
smote the face as if blown from an opened furnace, thM 
Itowena drove her car doig|Ll.a Salle Street and pulled 
np at the Rookery BuilditK Hcsolved to carry off witih 
her ns a special treat " men '* for an evening at 
Birchwood. 

*''Coiue along, Larry, it is tShot to live In town to-da^**.' 
she said as she passed throiq^ the outer office where me ^ 
young man had his desk. '*T am jSst jrafaig in to get ^ 
father, so don’t keep me waitinj.*’ J|k‘ 

Miss Wakeham, why will ^u add iP&e boidene .of • 
''the day by breesing thus in upim us end making ue tte , 
.oCOfttented with our tot ? 1 cannot possibly eccipt yddr 
4 invifetion elteraoon.’* 
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•* T Not to-day». with the thermometer at ninety* ' 
four} NonseoBe L ” said the young lady bruaquefv. 
** Yoit look fit to drop." . S 

** It is quite useless." said Larry with a sigh. " You see 
ere have a man in all the way from Colorado to got plans 
of a mine which is in process of reconstruction, 'Ikcso 
plana will take houn to hnisli The work is pressing, in 
short, must be done to-day." 

" Now, look here, young m:*-'. All work in this ofilce 
it pressing, but none so pressing that it cannot pause at 
my command." 

" But this man is due to leave lo-morrow." 

" Oh, I decline to talk about that; it is much too hot. 
Just close up your desk," Sjiid the young lady, as she 
swept on to her father's oflke. 

In a short time she returned, bearing that gcntfciuan in 
triumph with her. '* Not ready ? " she said. " Neatly, 
you arc most cx.csperating, Larry." 

*' You may as well throw up your hands. Larry. You'd 
better knock oil for tJie day," said Mr, Wakeham. " Ithi 
really too hot to do anything else than surrender." 

" You sec, it is like this, vir." said Larry. " It is that 
Colorado mine reconstruction business. Their managi^r. 
Dimock, is hero. Ho must leave, lie says, to-morrow 
morning. Mr. Screac^ thinks lie .should get these off «vfi 
soon^as possible. .So it is necessary that i stick to it till 
we get it done." 

" How long will it lake t " said Mr. Wakcham. 

" I expect to finish to-night some time. I have already 
had a couple of hours with Dimock to d.iy. Ife has left 
me the data." * 

" Well, 1 am very sorry, indeed," s^id .Mr. Wakcham. 

“ It is a great pity you cannot come with us, ciiid you look 
rather fagged. Dimock could not put oil his journey, 
eh ?" A 

'* He says he ha.s an apfcHment at Kansas City whi'di 
homustk^p." W 

" Oh. it is perfect rubUPn," exclaimed Rowena impa* 
tiantly. " and we have a pipty on to-night Your friefid. 
tfr. Hugh Raeder, is to be|pttt. and Pioftasor Schaefer , 
a fi^d of his. and some perfectly cha rm i ng girls.'* 

" But wh vJMi me these things now. Mtoi Wakettam/* 
said Larry, 
tomo? **' 

won’t come? 


ien youpnow it is iu^osiible for mo to 

a ’L ' 



. **,Cam tHoDg tboii^ father/* she^nkfr and .ti|j|^ a tw 
tittle hew (the left Latry at hie desk. 

■ Beloie the car moved off Larry came hnrfylng ohL 
*' Here Ir Hide's letter/* he said. ** Perhaps Mrs.-Wiftlcelura 
would like to see it.** Miss Wakeham was bmisiVat the 
wheel and gave no sign of having heard or seen. So her 
father reach^ over and took the letter from him. 

For some blocks Miss Wakeham was busy getting her 
car through the cru^ of the traffic, but as she swung into 
the I^k Road she remarked, '* That wung man takes 
himself too seriously. You would tiunk the bnsinese 
belonged to him." 

** I wish to God I bad more men in my office/' said her 
father, " who thought the same thing.'* 

They rolled on in silence for some time through the park 
when suddenly her father said, *' He may be fini^ed by 
six o'clock, and Michael could run in for him." 

At six o’clock. Miss Wakeham called Larry on tlm 
phone. ’* Are you still at it ? *’ she inquired. " And when 
will you be finished ? '* 

• " An hour, 1 think, will see me through,** he ri^lied. 

** Then," said Mim Wakeham, a little before sesfiin 
o'clock the car will be waiting at your office door." 

" Hooray I cried Lairy. " You are an angel. I wfll 
be through." 

At a Quarter to seven larry was standing on the pave¬ 
ment, which was still radiating heat, and so absorbed in 
watching lor the Wakeliams* big car that ha failed, to 
iiotico a fittle Mercer approaching till it drew op at bis 
' side. 

" What, you, Miss Rowena ? " lie cried. " Your owh 
. ndf ? How very lovely of 3rou, and through all this heat 1 " \ 

" Me," replied the ^rl, " only me. I tibong^t it m^t. 

' .still be hot and a little cool broese would be acceptable. ^ 
:fhit'inmp In," a 

" Cool bieece, I should saSoi " exclaimed Larry, A;. 

, Ar^y, cool, eweet spring btuKe over crocuses and violent ^ < 
>; mt, 1 say, I must go to my for my clothes." 

Ko evening clotbae to-nl|ffll;;" exclaimed Rowena, 

%Ah, but I have a new, loyety. cool snit that 1 
i ltt hi^todl^ These dd UMbi 

•V hardly do at your dinner table.'* F 

. 4 - go around lor it. Di get Ui.^^xiio yon tenlW 

W fufif to .tom, tor jwi. fwMy bMMto' 
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fli^ htext^ but this vripes all out; my heart is eihshiff. 

That awfully jolly letter of Blhe's this week msite 
me quite homesick lor the open and lor the hreeses of the 
Alberta foothills." 

" Andibow is tlie mine doing ?" inquired Rowena. 

" The mine ? Oh, there's trouble there, 1 am afraid. 
Switacr—you Iiave heard of Switzer ? " 

" Oh, yes, I know .ill aliout him and las tragic dis¬ 
appointment. He’s the manage.', uti't he ? " 

“ The manager ? No, lie's the secretary, but irt this 
case it means the same thing, for he runs the mine. Well, 
Switzer wants to soil hLs stock. He and Ills father hold 
about twonty-hvo thousand dollars between them, lie 
means to resign. .\nd to make matters worse, the manager 
left last.week. They are lioth pulling out, and it makes 
it all the worse, for they Iia<l just gone in for ratbeir im« 
portant extensions. I urn anxious a bit. You see they 
are rather hard up for money, and father raiserl all he 
could on his ranch and on his mining slock." 

" How much is involved ? " iiuinired Rowena. 

" Oh, not so much money as you people count it, but 
for^ns it is all we have. Ho raised some fifty thousand 
dolliirs. While the mine goes on and pays it » safe 
enough, but if the nune quits then it is all up uiih us, 
There is no reason fo( anxiety at present as far a** the 
mine^ ccmcerncd, however. It is doing splendidly and 
promites belter every day. Rut Switzer’s going wiU 
embarrass them terribly. He was a perfect marvel for 
work and ho could handle the miners as no one else cotdd. 
Most of them, yon know*, are his own pcjpple." 

" 1 see you aib w*orr>*ing," said Rowena, glanciog at 
hit face, which the thought unusually pale. 

" Not a bit. At least, not very much. Jack if a 
level-headed chap-* Jack Roni.aync, 1 moas’-'Riy brother- 
in-law. By the way, I had jytirc to say that young Jack 
had safely arrived." % 

Young Jack ? Oh, I nderstand. Then you art,» 
Uncle Lairy.” 

" 1 am. How andeiit I fe« I And what a lot of fcfpon- 
tihiiity it lays upon me! " 

I hope your sister is quite well." - 

** £verytmng4Mkc, so I am informed. But what wot I 
eayliig ? Oh, yes, Jack it a level-headed chap and bit 
bekherdn-law, Wmmg-Gaunt, >whw it tmetufer of tfat 
iN«usktiy,,i8Vuiiw solid. So 1 thbik thiit*t tt dtolfl b^ 
fbM^they s^’bb tbto to mi^ att iieeswy tsit^^ 

" ■ 0 
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** Wetl Ickm't ivorry to-nigW tmid Rowwift. 
mtoibaT^ageod time. I am particelaTly aioioim timt 
ytia tiboald meet and like Rrafessor Schaefer/’ 

A Cerman* eh ? ” said Larry. 

Vef»—that is, a German-American. He is ^ 'metal- 
lergist, qnite wonderfol, 1 believe. He does a lot at work 
lot father, and you will doubtless have a good deal to do 
witli him yourself. And he spoke so highly of Canada 
and of Canadians that I felt sure you would be glad to 
meei him. He is really a very charming man, musical 
and all that, but chiefly he is a man of Ugh intelligence 
and quite at Cie top of his profession. He asked to bring 
a friend of his with him, a Mr. Meyer, whom I do not 
loiow at all; but he is sure to be interesting if he is a 
friend of lYofessor Schaefer's. Wc have some nice girls, 
too, so we hope to have an interc.sting evening.'* 
iSofMBor Schaefer became easily the centre of interest in 
the party. He turned out to bo a man of the world. He 
knew great cities and great men. He was a connoisseur 
in att and something more than an amateur in music. 
His piano playing, indeed, was far beyond that of the 
amateur. Bnt ab^ everything he was a man of his 
work. He knew metals and thrir qualities as perhapi 
few men in America, and he was enthusiastic in his devo- 
*ti6n to his profession. After dinger, with apologies to 
the ladies, he discoursed from full and accurate ]piow- 
ledgD of the problems to be met within his daily work 
' iad their solutions. He was frequently highly technical, 
but to everything he touched he lent a charm that captiU 
eated his audience.^ To l.arry he was especially gracious. 
He tvas interested in Canada. 11c apparently had a 
. minute knowledge of its mineral history, its great deposits 
In metals, in coal, and oU, wbidli he declared to be among 
the richest in the world. The mining operations,- boar-, 

' ever, carried out in Canadm ho dismissed as bei^ at^' 

--wmthy of conrideration. He deplored the lack of sekentipkf ., 
ISIjmdwledge and tits absence of organisation. 

, We ahould do that bettiir la our country. Ah, II 
: blit ttlovemment would take hold of those deposits,'*/Im;. 

• tSkrisiiiied, ** the whe^ world should hear of tfa^*^TtMi° 
rdml mIttUig industry alone in the Sudbury districi^'lm' 
cblMsM worthy of respect. Here he Ihmanm eiifhtin', 
sgal. only say oountry hhd suoh a magnifiMt;!!^ 
he cried. such hnsgltngrswrii' 
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ii( C*iMld« 'aetMUy alloin ,aie ttfin^ at ilMt '^1 
t<^.b« .doiie ontaldci <if its own conntiyr F€liy« 
diiniasl folly f But U is aU tho same in ^is tosut^"^ i 
too. The mining work in America is unsciontifio, slovo^^ ' 
iiiiorgm#w<f» wasteful. 1 am sor^ to say," he oontinM,' 
turniiig suddenly upon Larry. “ in your western coaLfiekl^ 
you waste more in the smoke of your coke ovens than you 
piake out of your coal mines. Ah. if only those wonder^ 
ful. wonderful coal-fields were under the organised 
scientific direction of my country I Then you would Seu 
-*ah, what would you not see f " 

*' Your country ? " .s.ud Hugo Racder. smiling. ** I 
understood you wore an American. Professor Seliaefer/' 

*' An American ? Surely ! 1 have been eighteen yearn " 
in this country.*' 

*• You are a ciiiron, 1 presume ? " said Mr, Wakeluin, ' 
*' A citizen ? Yes. I neglected that matteo’ till re* • 
ccntly-; but I love my Fatherland." 

" Speaking of citirunshlp, I have always wanted- to. 
know about the Dclbriick Law. Professor Schaefer, in 
regard to citizenship," said Larry. 

The professor hesitaUvl. " The Oelbrfick Law ? " 

" Yes," said J^rry. " How does it affect, for instance* 
3 fonr American citizenship ? " 

" Not at all, I shcyild say. Not in the very least/* • 
iepU<gii Professor Schaefer curtly and as if dismissing the 
subject. 

" X am not so sure of that. Professor Schaefer." said Xlugp - 
Raeder. ** I was in Germany when that law wae passed* 
tt aroused a great deal of interest. j|^l have not looked , 


into it myself* bdt on the face of it I should say it 
certain rather objectionable features." 

" Not at all. uot at all. 1 assure you." ezdaimed Pron_ 
isesor Schaefer. " It is simply a concession to the intense 
bet very natural aSection fpc the Fatherland hi eyei^ 
.Oerttaa heart, while at the seme time it facilita^ cituee* 
ship in a lorei^ country. For instance, them m 
ei Gutmans ttviiig in America who like myself ehranik Itoilt 
the oa&whicb breaks the bond with the Father 
We tone America, we are Americaae, we 
Ahttriea, we work in America; but naturally 
Mh to Germany, and we cannot for«t our childhMf^: 

" That it dood, that ia worthy* Unu la aeble*-4id^ ^ 

CfiokLiaw/* ' I • 
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** It pennitt a German to become an. Amoricw oHkeii, 
and at the aaine time allows him to retain his. connection, 
his Iteart connection, with the Fatherland. It is a beautiful 
law." 

A beautiful law." echoed his friend, Mr. Meyer. , 

" Just what is the connection ? " insisted Hugo Raeder. 

** Dear friend, let me explain to you. It permits him to 
retain his place, his relations with his own old country 
people. You can surely see the advantages of that. For 
instance: When I return to Germany X find myself in 
full possession of all my accustomed privileges. 1 am no 
stranger. Ah. it is beautiful! And you see further how 
it establishes a new bond between the two countries. 
Every German-American will become a bond of unity 
between these two great nations, the two great coming 
nations of the world." 

" Keautifnl. beautiful, glorious I " echoed Meyer. 

" But 1 do not understand," said Tarry. " Are you still 
a citisen of Germany ? " 

" I am an American citizen, and proud of it," exclaimed 
Professor Schaefer dramatically. 

" Ach so / said Meyer. " Sure 1 a% American 

citir.cn I ’* 

" But you arc also a citizen of Germany ? " inquired 
Hugo Kaeder. ^ 

" if 1 return to Germany 1 resume the rights of my 
German citizenship, of course." 

" Beautiful, beautiful t " exclaimed Moyer. 

." here. Schaefer. Bo frank about this. Which 


are yoti to-day. a c4izen of Germany or of America ? " 

" Doth. I tdl you," exclaimed Sclioefer^proudly. " That 
is the beauty of the arrangement." 

" Ah, a beautiful arrangement t " said Meyer. 

" What ? You are a citizen of another country while 
you claim American cituenaliip ? " said Raeder. " Yen 
can no more be a citizen of two countries at the samg 
^^me than the husband of two wives at the same time/* 


" Well, why not ? " laughed Schaefer. " An Americah 
wife for America, and a Gwman wife for Gemany.^'yM 
Wifi csceuse me," he added, bowing toward BCis. 

' hafll* 


**Atti 


" Peii*t be disgusting." 9aud Hugo Rseder. ** A 
front-,«the ItasI dSfieuXty the chief difficulty abottt' 
schfine wonid be that whatever the fGlenonaii wifie f 
llm to iif to sttcili aa no. Amislilsaa 

te ls tatiitftoc an instant? . 
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•• 1 was merdy joldiig. of cooiw/* said Sdhister. 

*' Bu^t, Pressor Schaefer, suppose war should coitti. 
. between Germany and America,'* said I^rry. 

" War between Germany and Americar—the thing is 
preposterous nonsense, not to be coittidered among the 
possibilities I " 

'* But os a mere hypothesis for the sake of argument, 
what would your position be ? " persisted Larry. 

Professor Schaefer was visibly annoyed. *' t say the 
hypothesis is nonsense and unthinkable," he cried. 

'* Come on, Schaefer, you can’t escape it like that, you 
know," said Hugo Raoder. " By that taw of yours, where 
would your allegiance be should war arise ? I am asking 
what actually would be your standing. Would you be a. 
German citizen or an American citizen ? " 

" The possibility does not exist," said Professor Schaefefl 

" Quite impossible," exclaimed Meyer. 

" Well, what of other countries then ? " said Hugo, 
pursuing the subject with wicked delight. His stvray 
Americanism resented this bigamous citizenship. '*'What 
of Franco or Britain ? " 

" Ah," -Said Professor Scliaefer with a sharpening of 
hb tone. " That is quite easy." 

" Ytm would be a German, eh ? " said Raeder. 

" Y6u ask me." exclaimed l*rofcssor Schaefer. " you ask 
me ai between Germany and France, or between Gertnany 
and Britain ? I reply," he exclaimed %ith a dramatle,. 
Sourish of his hand, " I am a worshipper of the Ufe-givinit 
sun. not of the dead moon; 1 follow the dawn, not tim 
dying day." 

But this was much for Larry. " Without discussing 
whieli is the sun and which is the moon, about which Wi 
might naturally differ. Professor Schaefer, I want to be 
quite clear upon one point. Do I understand you to say 
that if you were, say a naturalised citizen of Canada, 
having awom allegiance to our Government, enjoying the 
full rights and privileges of our citizenship, you at t)i«‘ 
slimo tiitie would be free to consider yourself a citizen of 
Gemuuiy, and in cam of war with Britain, you would 
iu duty bound to support Germany ? And is it tlub 
^ the Deibrikck Law is deliliorateiy drawn to perai^; 

Wlail put; Larry 1" eocclaimed Hugo Raeder, to , 
tiib Gbrman'i atlirade was d^rtestable. • ^ 

^YMesaor Srdiaefhria lipa enrtod in an uapteasanl ifuiila. 
‘Odnada, Omadhui dtimnriilp! BCy dear ymg MMIfk - 
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pardon l Allow me 16 ask you a questioiii Bri^n 
yHtn war with (>ennany, do you ttok it at all likely 
that Canada would allow herself to Isecome involved in 
a European war ? Canada is a proud, young, virile nation. 
Would she be likely to link hor fortunes with those of a 
decadent power ? Excuse me a moment.' ’ checking Larry's 
impetuous reply with his hand. " Believe me, wo know 
eomething about these tilings. We make it our business 
to know. You ackimwledge that we know something 
about your mines ; let me assure you that there is nothing 
about your country that we do not know. Nothing. 
Nothing. Wo know the feeling in Canada. Where would 
Canada be in such u war ? Not with Germany, 1 would 
. not say tliat. But would she stand with England ? ” 

« Larry sprang to his feet. “ WTicrc would Canada be ? 
Let me tell you, Professor Schaefer," shaking his finger 
In the professor's f.ace. " To her last man and her lost 
dollar Canada would be with the iCiupirc." 

** Hear, hear! " shouted Hugo Kaeder. 

The professor looked incredulous. " And yet," ho said 
with a sneer. “ one luilf of your people voted for Keci- 
procity with the CnittHl States." 

" Reciprocity! Ami vtt you say you know Canada," 
exclaimed l.arry in a tone of disgust. " Do you know, 
sir. what defcatcii Reciprocity with this country ? Not 
Iwatility to the Ihiitcd Slates: there is nothing bpt the 
jJdndliest feeling among ('anadians for Americans. But 
, j^will tell you what defeated Reciprocity. It w«usi what 
1% might call the ultra loyal spirit of the Canadian people 
towanl ttie Empire. The Canadians were Empire mad. 
The bare suggestion of the possibility ot any peril to the 
Empire bond made them tli^w out Sir Wilfred Laurier 
and the Liberal Party. Tliat. of couno, with other 
•Qbordinate causes." 

" 1 fancy our Mr. Taft helped a bit," said Hugo Raeder. 

■ Undoubtedly Mr. Taft's unfortunate remarks weore 
waiiecd to the limit by the Conservative Party. But aB 
1 say is that any suggestion, I will not say of disloyal^, 
Imt even of indhTercnce, to the Empire an Canada is 


At this point a servant brought in a iehignuii 
tehdfid it to Mr. Wskeham. " Excuse me, my dear/ Vka'; 
•aid to his wife, opened the wire, read^t* and paaisd 
Higm Hander. ** From, yoor deaf, Hagoi** ' 

Itfiali ha that, do yoa hbliil^ idt 3^^* i aqate ed 
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** X>h» 8 Uttid flurry la the fliarfcat potsihly»*Va«id lih 
Wakethfun* ** What do you think about that, ^hacder ? 
Mr. Wakdham continued, handing; him the wite* 

Froleasor Schaefer glanced at the telOgram. ** My God t 
he exclaimed, springing to hts feet. ** It is come, it £i 
come at last I** He’spoke hurriedly in German to his 
friend, Me3mr, and handed him tlic telegram. 

Meyer read it. " God in heaven 1" he cried. ** It is 
here 1*’ In intense excitement lie poured forth a torrent 
of interrogations in (]^rman, receiving animated replies 
from Professor Schaefer. Then grasping the professor*# 
hand in both of his, ho shook it with wild enthimasm. 

" At last! he cried. ** At last! Thank God, our day 
has come! 

Completely ignoring the rest of the company, the tfS8 
Germans carried on a rapul anil passionate conversation 
in their own tongue with excited gesticulations, which ths 
professor concluded by tiirning to his hostess and sayings 
' Mrs. Wakeham, you will excusi* ns. Mr. Wakeham, yon 
can send us to town at once ? 

By this time the whole company were upon their feat 
gasing with amazement upon the two excited Germans. 

But what is it ? ’** cried Mrs. W.'iketiam. ** What 
has happened ? Is there anything wrong ? What is 
it. Professor Schaefer ? What is your wire about; 
Garrigon ? ’* 

**Oh, nothing at all. my dear, to get excited abof^C 
My financial agent wires me that the I'tcsk will annontijw,, 
to>mofTow that Austria has presented an ultimatum w 
Senda demanding an answer within forty-'dglit hours.'* 

"Oh, is that^l." she said in a tone of vast relief 
" What a start you tJl gave me. An ultimatum to Servia f 


What is it all about ? " 

"Why, you remember, my dear, the murder of ths 
Archduke Ferdinand about three weeks ago ? ** 

" Oh, yes, 1 remember. 1 had quite forgotten It. Foot, 
thing , how. terrible it was I IMdn't they get the mur* 
deter ? It seems to roe they caught him." ** 

** You will excuse me, Mrs. W.ikcham," said FrofesMf 
Sduwfer, approaching her. " We deeply regret leavisjl 
tUs nlcuTTint party and your hospitable home, btit H IS 

tin i Mfn S iirtt flm* mm BD," 

ri^mydMrPMtamSehMfcr. 7’* 

lira WakeosBEL 
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cunnot do anything to*night at any rate, you kiAiv. We 
Vkil! liave you in early to-morrow morning/* 

KO, no, to-night, now, immediately I *' shouted Mcyet 
in uncontrollable excitement. 

'■ Hut why all the excitement, Schaefer ? ” said Hugo 
Kivedcr. smiling at hhn. ** Austria has presented an 
ultimatum to Servia—what about it ? *’ 

Wluit about it ? Oh, you Americans: you are so 
provincial. Did you read tho ultimatum. Do you know 
wlvat it moans ? It moans war! ” 

War ! " cried Meyer. “War at last I Tliank God. 
To-night must wo in Xow York become.” 

Shaking hands hurriedly with Mrs. Wakeham, and with 
a curt l>ow tc» the rest of the company, Meyer hurriedly left 
the room, followed by Professor Schaefer and Mr. Wakeham, 
“Aren't they finmyl” said Rowena. “They get so 
excited about iiotliing.” 

“ Well, it is hardly nothing,” said Hugo Racdcr. " Any 
European war is full of all .sorts of possibilities. You 
cannot throw mutches about in a powder magazine without 
some degree of danger.' * 

“May I read the ultimatum?" said Larry to Mrs. 
Wakeham, who hold the telegram in her hand. 

“Pretty stiii iiltimatuiTi,” wiid Hugo Racfdcr. "Read 
it out, Lntry.” , 

“Servia will have to eat dirt,” said Larry when hg liad 
finished. ” lahtcn to this; She must 'accept the col¬ 
laboration in Servia of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian (biviMnunont for the conskleratton of the 
siibvcrsivr muvcm.cnts directed against the Territorial 
integrity of the Monarchy.' ' Accept Collaboration ' of 
^ representatives of the Austro-Tlnngarian Government 
in iliis purely internal bii.sincSR, mind you. And listen to 
thU: ' Delegates of the .\ustro-Hungaxian Government 
will take )xiH in the investigation relating thereto.' Aus¬ 
trian lawyers and probably judges investigating Servian 
inlijects in Servia ? Why, the thing is impossible.” 

*' It is quite evident,” said Hugo Kaeder, *' that Austria 
means war." 

“ Poor little Servia, she will soon be eaten np,” said 
'Rowena. ** She must be bankrapt from her last war." 

“ ]^t why all this exettement on the part of our German 
friends ? *' inquired Mrs. Wakeham. ** what has Germany 
. to do with Austria and Servia ? ** 

At thiapoint Profeesor Schaefor and his friend re^teied 
the room ready for tbeif depaitnre. 
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1 was just inqnifing,*’ said Mfa. Wakeham, ** how this 
ultimatum of Austria’s to Servia can atfect Germany 
particularly.** 

** Affect Germany ? " cried Professor Scliaefcr. 

'* Yes/* said Hugo Raeder, ‘ ‘ what lias Germany to do 
with the scrap unless she wants to butt in ? '* 

Ha ! ha I My dear man, you have read no history of 
the last twenty years ? But you Americans know nothing 
a^ut history, nothing about av.r tiling except your own 
big, overgrown country." 

•* C thought you were an AniericMn citizen, Schaefa* ? *• 
inquired Hugo. 

' An American/’ exclaimed Schaefer. “ an American, ah, 
yes, certainly; but in Europe and in European politics^ 
a German, always a German." 

*' But why should Germany butt in ? " continued Hugo, 

*’ Butt in, Germany butt in ? Things cannot be settled 
in Europe without (iermany. Licsides, there is Russia 
longing for the opportunity to attack." 

• To attack Germany ? *' 

*.‘To attack Austria first, tleruiany's ally and friend* 
and then Germany. The trouble is you Americans do 
not live in the world. You are living on your own con¬ 
tinent here removed from the !»ig tvorld. ignor^t of all 
world movements, thg most provincial people in aU the 
worl^. Else you would not ask me such foolish qu^tions, 
Thi.s ultimatum means war. First, Austria against Servia j 
Russia will help Servia; France will help Uus>>i,i; Gennany 
will help .Vustria. There you hsive the beginning of ii 
great European war. How far this conflagration wHI 
spread, onl}* Go(f knows/' 

The car being announced, the Ciermans ma<le a humed 
exit, in their overpowering c.xcitemcnl omitting ill* 
courtesy of farewells to household and gue.-its. 



CHAPTER XXI 
War 


CoMJ!, Jane, we have just time to take a look at the 
lake from the top of the hill before we get ready for church." 
said Ktbcl Murray. " It will be worth seeing to-day. ' 

** Me too, me too," shrieked two wee girls in bare legs 
and sandals, clutching Jane about the legs. 

** All right, Isabel; right, Helen. I'll take you with 
IBe," said Jane. " But you must let me go, you Iwow.", 
tliey an raced around the house and began to climb the 
sheer, rocky hill that rose straight up from the rear. 

" Here, jim, help me with these kiddies." said Jane to a 
lank lad of fifteen, whom she ran into at the corner of tiic 


house just where the climb t>ogan. 

Jim swung the younger, little Helen, upon his shtmlder 
and together they rac^ to the top, scrambling, slipping, 
fisllingt but finally arriving there,*breathless pnd tnum- 
phant. Before them lay a bit of Canada's loveliest^lake, 
the Lake of the Woods, so called from its myriad, heavily 
ymoded islands, that make its vast expanse a mase ol 
channels, rivers and waterwa>'s. Calm, without a ripple, 
&y the glassy, sunlit surface, each Island, rock and tree 
meeting its nmected image at the water line, the sky above 
flocked with floating clouds, making with the mirrored 
sky below one perfect whole. 

'* Oh, Eriiel, I had forgotten just how beauttful this is.** 
breath^ Jane, while the rest stood silent looldng down 
^ upon the mirrored rocks and islands, trees and sky. 

Even the two little girls stood p^ectly still, for they had 
hesn taught to take the first views from the tem in silenoe. 

Look at the Big Rock.'* said Hdeii. ** They are two 
•Mdm eac h other." 

.*'Oih« yon little sweetheart," said Tane^ kiisiag her. 
^ Thgt Is jnst what they are doing, ft is not often thflt 
' it so perfectly stui as this, is it, Jim ? " 

„ LKot so .very often. Sometiiass |«st at ntuisisa 
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Xt sonriae I Do you very often see it then ? ** 

" Yes, he gets up to catch fishes/* said vree Hden. 

Dd you ? ** ^ ^ 

Jim nodded. “ Are yon game'to come along to-morfow 
morning ? '* •* 

At what hoar ? " 

*• Five o'dock/* 

*' Don'tdoit. Jane,” said Kthel. “ It tires you for theday." 

*' i will come, Jim; I would !<ive to come/* said Jane, 
For some time they stood gazing down upon the'scene 
below them. Then turning to the ctiildren abruptly, 
Kthel said, *‘ Now, then, cliUdreii, you run down and get 
ready; that is, if you are going to church. Take tlKin 
down. Jim.” 

“ All right, Ethel,” said Jim. " See there, Jane/* he 
continued. *' that neck of land across the traverse-<^Uuit's 
where the old Hudson liny trail used to run that goes 
from the Big Lakes to Winnipeg. It's the oUl war trail 
of the Crees too. Wouldn’t you like to ha%'e seen theni 
in the old days ? ” 

** 1 would run and hide,” said Isabel, ” so they could not 
see me.” 

” 1 would not be afraid.” said Helen, straightening up lo 
her full height of six years. ” I would shoot them dead/* 

” Poor things,” said Jane, in a pitiful voice. *' And then 
their little l>abics at fionu* would cry and cr>'.” 

IlSlen' looked distressed. ” I would not shoot the onsi 
that had babies.’* 

** But then,'* said Jane. " the poor wives would sit Ott/ 
the ground and wail and wail, like the Indians we heard 
the Other night.* Oh, it sounded very sad.” 

** I would not shoot the ones writh wives or babiea at 
afiytlnng/* said Helen, determined to escape from Itet 
painful ^lemma. 

" Oh, only the boys and young men ? ** s.iid fane. *' Aftd 
th^ tlie poor old mothers would cry and cry and fear' 
their hair lor the boys who would never come bade/* 

Helen stood in perplexed silence. Then site said diylyl 
** 1 wouldn't shoot any of them uiilesH they triad to 
ina CKT notiber or daddy/* 

** Or me/* said Jane, throwing her arms around Hie 

" Yes,** said Helen, ** or you, or auytMidy in our 
-■ *' That seems a peHectly sale.place to mve It, Hdadi** 
saidEthd. *'1 tlifiikevan tlm fBoatpfOiioaiio^,|^^ 
iiod4 hoodpt that aa a fustlfifiatioo of war, 
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i$ why poor little Servia te fighting big ^uUyingibAtstria 
to-day. But run down now; hurry* hurry; the launch 
will tM ready in a few minutes* and if 3 rott are not ready 
yon know daddy won't wait." 

But they were ready and with the round dozen* which 
with tte visitors constituted the Murray household at 
their island home, they filled the launch, Jim at the wheel. 

" Oh* look'!" exclaimed Isabel* whose sharp eyes were 
darting everywhere. ‘ There's the Rushbrookes* lovely 
new launch. Isn't it beautiful 1" 

" Huh I "shouted Helen. " It is not half as pretty as ours." 

" Oh* hush* Helen," said the scandalised Isabel. " It is 
lovely* isn't it, Jane ? And tliere is Lloyd Rushbroc^e. 
Who is that with him, Jane—that pretty girl ? Oh, isn't 
ehe pretty ? " 

" That's Helen Brookes," said Jane in a low voice. 

*' Oh* Isn't she lovely! " exclaimed Isabel. 

" lively bunch, Isa^l," said Jim with a grin. 

" I don't care, they are,” insisted Isabel. " And there 
id Mr. McPherson, Jane," she added, her sharp eyes 
catclung sight of their Winnipeg minister through the 
crowd. " He’s coming this way. What are the people all 
w^ting for, Jane ? " 

Hie Reverend Andrew McPherson was a tall, slight, 
dUrk man. straight but for the student’s stoop of his 
shoulders, and with a strikingly Hi|;hland Scotch cast of 
countenance, high cheek bones, keen blue eyes set Beep 
below a wide forehead, long jaw that clamped firm lips 
together. Pie came straight to where Mr. &Iurray and 
Dr. Brown were standing. 

" I have just received from a friend in Winnipeg the 
most terrible news," he said in a low voice. "Germany 
has declared war on Russia and France." 

" War f War I Germany t " exclaimed the men in 
awed* hushed voices* a startled look upon their grave faces. 

/ " What is it* James ? " said Mrs. Murray. 

' Mr. Murray repeated the news to her. 

" Germany * at war ? " she said. " I thought it was 
Austria and Servia. Isn't it ? " 

Yes* my d|ear," said l^fr. Murray hastily, as if ansdoos 
tbxover up his wife’s display of ignorance of ther European 
ultuktion. " Austria has been at war with Servia lor some 
deye* but now Germany has declared- war apparently upon 
JFnuiice and Rus^" 

' ^ But what has Germany to do with 11^ or Russia either* 

nrFranoe^’* 
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Th^ .mov^ qS together /roni the docks toward the 
church, dncussiog the ominous news. 

" Oh. look. Jane,** said Isabel once more. *' There's 
Ramsay Dunn. Isn't he looking funny ? *' 

** Pilled. I guess,” said Jim, with a glance at the young 
man who with puficd and sodden face was with 

dull and stupid eyes across the lake. On catching sight 
of ^he approiaching party Ramsay Dunn turned his back 
sharply upon them and bcciime niensely absorb^ in the 
launch at his side. But Jane would not have it thus. 

** Ask him to come over this afternoon,” she said to 
Ethel. ” His mother would like it.” 

** Good-morning, Ramsay,” said Ethel as they passed him. 

Ramsay turned sharply, stood stiff and straight, then 
saluted with an elaborate bow. ” Good-morning, Ethd. 
Why. good-morning. Jane. You doaix hero ? Delighted 
to see you.** 

” Ramsay, could you come over this afternoon to our 
island ? ** said Ethel. ” Jane is going back this week.” 

” Sure thing. Ethel. Nothing but scarlet fever, smallpoa. 
or other contectious or infagious, contagious or intexious— 
eh, diseases will prevent me. The afternoon or the evening ? ” 
he added with what he meant to be a most ingratiating 
smile. ** The late afternoon or the early evening.** 

The little girls, who had been staring at him with wide, 
wondering eyes, begah to giggle. 

” FIl be there.” continuecl Ramsay. ** I'll be there, I'll 
be there, when the c»ar]y evening cometh, ru be there.” 
He bowed deeply to the young ladies and winked solemnly 
at Isabel, who by this time was finding it ejuite impossible 
to control her giggles. 

” Isn't he awfully funny ? ” she said as they moved off. 
** I think he is awfully funny.” 

•' Funny I ” said Ethel. ” Disgusting. I think.” 

” Oh, Ethel, isn't it terribly sad ? ” smd Jane. ” Poor 
Mrs. Dunn, she feels so awfully about it. They say he 
is going on these days in a perfectly . . 

The little brick church was comfortably nUed with the 
townsfolk with such of the summer visiton as bad imt 

left their religion behind them in Winoip^,,” M Janes^. 

The preacher was a little man whose speech betrayed^ 
Wrth, and the theology and whosesmon hM 

' the marks of his Edinburgh trainiog. ffe 

dfaconised in somewhat formal but in finidied sm pm 
thtUMoagef rert. »ittt olwdoM appltato to 
cjkcanMtaiuM' ol tiie ptaitt fl* «• •wwee •W, 
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spots sedcing thm blessings* To further emphasise 
value of their privileges, he contrasted with their 
lot the condition of nnhappy Servia now sofTecing from 
the horion of war and threatened with extinctioa by 
Its tyrannical neighbour, Austria. The war could end 
onty in one way. In s{dte of her gatlant and heroic fight 
Setvia was doomed to defeat. But a day of reckoning 
siould surely come, lor this was not the first time that 
Austria had exercised its superior power in an act of 
unrighteous tyrann 3 ir over smaller states. The God of 
righteousness was still ruling in his world, and righteous* 
ness would bO done. 


At the close of the service, while they were singing the 
fimd h^ii, Mr. McPherson, after a whispered colloquy 
with Mr, Murray, made his way to the pulpit, where hie 
b^ an earnest conversation with the minister. Instead 


of pronouncing the benediction and dismissing the con- 
■ gregation when the final ** Amen ” had been song, tte 
milkier invited the people to resume their seats, when 
Mr, McPherson rose and said ; 


** Friends, we have }u$t learned tliat a great and terrible 
evil has fallen upon the world. Five days ago the world 
waS' shocked by tho announcement that Austria had 
deddred upon Servia. Through those days the powers 
of Europe, or at least some of tbdm, and chief amcmg 
them Great Britain, have been latwiiriug to locatisoPthe 
war and to prevent its extension. To-day the sad. •the 
terrible announcement is made tliat Germany has declared 
war upon both Russia and France. What an hour may 
bring forth, we know not. But not in aour day, or in 
our lathers’ day. have we faced so great a peril as we 
fkce to-day. For we cannot forget that our Empire is held 
by dose and vital ties to the Republic of France in the 
eflJSMfr cofdiah. Let us bescccli Almighty God to grant 
, a speedy end to wax and especially to guide the I^g’s* 
couiiseUon that they may 1<^ ihB Empire in the way 
ttiat ia wise and right and honourable.*' 

. he the brief prayer that followed there fell upon .the 
people mi ovmpowcrihg sense of the futility m nuai'e 
wiSQbai, and dif the nera of tho might and wisdom that 
itan not man's but God's. 


; , Tw6. dasrs later Mr. Murray and the children aocomr , 
'^^pimied Ihr;. BiOum and Jane to ICenoia on their way hfum . 
•Iia^ihe diy. Aa.tliayc yrere.proceeding to the failmiy 
emrion they wm amted by n groitp fhat stood in trasH. 
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4# t&6 board npoa wlilcb sllicii tho mtr htlgistij^ 

‘local newstMtper waa aroat to alBx tiM btest dia^tclii^;/ 
Xhe Kronp was standing in awed silence staring at tb# 
jbi^etin board before tbem. Dr. Brown pai^hed bis way 
ibroiigh» read the dispatch, looked around upon the faces' 
jj^de him, read the wo^ once more, came back to. 


where his party were standing azid stood silent. 

• ** What is it ? '* inquired Mr. Murray. 

' “ War.’* said Dr. Brown in a husky whisper. Then 
deariog his throat. " War—^Britain and Germany.” 

Mr. Murray turned to his boy. ‘ * Jim.” he said. ” 1 must 
go to Winnipeg. Take the children home and tdl their 
mother. 1 slu^ wire you to-morrow when to moet mus'* 
Awed, solemnised, and in silence they took their ways. 

Arrived at the railway station Mr. Murray chanf^ his 
mind. He was a nuin clear in tliought and swift in aetkm.' 


His hrst thought bad been of his bu.slncss as being unmedt- 
ately affected by this new and mighty fact of war. Then; 
he thought of other and wider interests. 

Let us go back. Dr. Brown.” he said. ” A large number 
ot our business men are at the Lake. 1 suppose half of,, 
our Board of Trade arc down here. We ran reach them, 


more eadly here than any place else, and it is importairt;' 
that we should immediately get them together. Excuse me • 
while 1 wire to my arclutcct. 1 must stop that block of miofs,’*.. 

They returned tof^hcr to the launch. On their way 
back to their island tlic y calhd to see Blr. McPherson. 
”You were right,” was Mr. Murray's greeting to him. 

It has come; Britain has declared war.” 

Mr. McPherson stood gazing at him in solemn sUence. 

** War.” he said at length. ‘' We are really in.” 

” Yes. you were right. Blr. MePbenon.” said Dr. Btowm, 
** I could not believe it; T cannot believo it yet. we 

should have gone into this particular quarrel, for the life ‘ 
of me I cannot understand.” 


‘ ** 1 was afraid from die very first,” said McPherson, 
” and when once Kussia and France were in 1 knew that 


Britain could not honourably escape.” 

As they were talking together a launch went swiftly. 
by.. **Thats the Rushbrocta* hmnefa,” ttid Jim. • 

Hr. Homy rushed out upon the pier atid, waviim big; 
hand, brought it to a halt and finally to the dock* 
fon beud the news ? ” be said to the lady who sat mgar 
thestem. Britaiahasdedaredwar.” ^ 

^ OKV replied Bfrs., RuaUMdoheb ** Why on earth lm4lilr- 
Me thhtf It la perfectly 
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*' Tembte» indeed/* said Mr. McPherson. Bdbwe must,' 
tauceit, Itchangesevet^rtbinginlifc—^business.society.Jiome/ 
everything will Immediately feel the effect'of this thing. ■ 

'* Oh. Mr. McPherson.’* exclaimed Mrs. Rushbrooke. *' I, 
can haidW see how it will quite change everything for ns 
here in (^ada. For instance.” she added with a gay 
laugh. *' I do not see that it will change our lx>nffi:e to-night*'' 
By the ^y. I see you are not gone. Dr. Brown. You and 
Jane will surely come over; and, Mr. Murray, you wUI 
brhig your young people and Mrs. Murray; and. Mr. 
McPherson. I hope you will be able to come. It is going 
. to be a charming evening and you will see a great many 
of your friends. I think a boi^re on one of the islands 
makes a very pretty sight.” 

1 am not sure whether 1 can lake the time, Mrs. Rush¬ 
brooke/* said Mr. Murray. *' 1 liad thought of seeing a 
number of our business men who are down hore at the Lake.” 

” Oh. can't you leave business even wliile you are here ? 
You r^Uy ought to forget business during your holidays. 
Mr. Murray.” 

” 1 mean in relation to the war.” said Mr. Murray. 

” Good gradous. what cun they possibly do about the 
war down here ? But if you want to see them they wiU 
alt be with us to-night. So you had better come along. 
But we shall have to hurry. Lloyd; 1 liave a lot of things 
to do and a lot of people to feed. 'We have got to live, 
liaven't we ? ” she added as the launch got under wdy. 

They hurried back to their island, each busy with his 
thoughts, seeking to readjust them to this new and horrible 
environment. 


. Mrs. Murray met them at the dock. '• You are back, 
Pr» .Brown/' she cried. ” Did you forget something ? 
We m'e glad to see you at any rate.” Then noticing the 
* men’s faces, she said, ” What is the matter. James ? , Is 
there anytlUng wrong ? *' 

” We bring terrible news, mother.” he said. ” We are 
at war.” . ,. 

'h&s** Murray’s mind, like her husband’s, moved swiftly^'. 
She was a life partner in the fullest sense. In business asC 
in th^ home she shared his plans and purposes. What 
aboiit the block, James ? ” she asked. 

.. .1 wired Eastsrood.** he replied. ” to stop that.*' 

.What is it, m^her ? ” inqi^red Isabel, who stood u^ojO 
4the dock dinging to her mother's dress, and who sa# In 
^ ^ve fsc^ abqat her signs of disaster. . .. r 
tush, deer/* said hm mother. V polking thabjron 
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m miderstand.'* She would keep from her childreii this 
^troi; as long as she could. 

I At lunch in the midst of the most animated conversation 
the talk would die out, and all would t>c busy fitting their 
lives to urar. They made the amazing discovery that 


they vre^ almost entirely ignorant of everything that 
to do with war, even the relative military strength of the 
belligerent nations. One thing, like a solid back wall of 
rock, gave them a sense of security—the British navy was 
still supreme. 

Let's see, did they cut down the Navy estimates during 
the last Parliament ? I know they were always talking 
of reduction," inquired Mr. Murray. 

" I am afraid I know nothing about it.” said Dr. Brown. 
"*Last week 1 would have told you ' 1 hope so *; to-day 
I profoundly hope not. Jane, you ought to know about 
this. Jane is the war champion in our family.” he added 
with a smile. 

” No, there has been no reduction : but. of course,” she 
added, ” the German navy is very strong, too,” 

” Ah, 1 believe you are right, Jane,” said Dr. Brown. 
” liow completely we were all hoodwinked. 1 cannot 
believe that we are actually at war. Our friend Romavne 
was right. By the way, what about Romayne, Jane ? ” 

” \Ao is he ? " inquired Mr. Murray. 

” Romayne ? " said Dr. Brown. ” Oh, he’s a great 
friena of ours in the West. He married a sister of young 
Gwynne, you know. He was an attach^ of toe British 
Knibassy in BerHn, and was, as we thought, quite mad <m 
the subject of preparation for war. He .and Jnpc hit it 
off .tremendousljf last autumn when we wore visiting the 
Gwynnes. Was he not an officer in the Guards or some* 

thing, Jane?” ... 

” Yes,” replied Jane, fear leaping into her eyes. Ojb 
pa^, do you think he will have to go ? Surely he e^oiud 

net.'* ____ 

” What ? Go back to England ? ” said Dr. Brown. 
” I hardly think so. I do not know, but perhaps he 
may ” 



eyes. 

”My 

Upon us.** . - . _.. . 

A wave of honor, deeper aajr 
the^ ** Surely he wou't need to go, he ssmi, afsK 

pai9o». 
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- “’Biit'l^.ngiiiuait itiU ba fdag,*’ add 
bad become vory pale and whose eyes were wide witl 
hokTor. ** His regiment will be going and,*^ she nddeck 
** he wHl go too/* The tears were quietly niuning dowa 
fM. She knew Jack Romayne, and she bad 
courage to aco^t the tmth which as yet her father put 
from lus mind. Dumb they sat» unschooled in language 
fitted to deal with the tid^ of emotion that surged round 
i^s new and overwhelming fact of war. Where next 
would this dread thing strike ? 

** Canada will doubtless send some troops/* said Dr. 
Bnfiiru. ** We sent to South Africa, let me see, was it five 
thousand ? ** 

** More, 1 think, papa,'* said Jane. 

*' We will send twice or three times that number tdb 


time,’* said Mr. Murray. 

^ And again silence foil upon them. They were each busy 
with the question—who would go ? Swiftly their minds 
ran over uie homes of th»r friends and acquaintances. 

Well, Doctor,'* said Mr. Murray, with a great effort at 
tt laugh, ** you can’t send your boy at any rate.** 

** No/* Dr. Brown. ‘* But if my girl had l)eea a 
boy. 1 fear 1 conld not hold her. £h, Jane ? ’* But Jane 
only smilfd a very doubtful smile in answer. 

. ** We may all have to go. Doctor,** said Mr. Murray^ 
'* If the war lasts long enough.** 

** Nonsense, James,” said his wife, with a quick glance 
at her two little girls. Her boy was fifteen. Thank God, 
she would not Imve to face the queati<m of his doty in 
regard to war. ” They would not be taking old men like 
ybh, James,” she added. * 

Hr, Murray laughed at her. ** Well, hardly, 1 suppose, 
my dear,” he repli^. ” I rather guess we won't be allowed 
to share the gk^ tliis time. Doctor.” 

Dr, Brown sat silent for a few moments, then sakt 
qraietiy, ** The young fdlows, of course, will get the first 
coaiiSe.** 


** Oh, lets not talk about it,” said Ethel. ” Come, Jane, 
.Iste^gO exploring.” 


ite^go 

'■ Jane rose. V\ 

Aii4 wo, too,” cried Isab^. 

,', '•■•Andme/* cried Helen.* ■ 

; hesitated. ** tet them come, Ethel,** said Jakie.:t 
f-?.-^«ft5Sallgodowly.** v*. 

fSoKplcimliim df.the islands waa always a thufjitof;. 
f'lUUfibM' apd'-varied . There; was; 






acns of wooded hills numing up to bsfo loolcs.' 
xj^ViitOs ^oep in shrub and ferns, and lower Isveb thick 
Vrith vnderbnish and heav^rttiinber. Every step of the 
isay new treasures disclosed themselves, ferns and grasses, 
shfixbs, and vines, and everywhere the wood flowers, shy 
smd sweet. Everywhere, too. on fallen logs, on the gray 
rocks, and on the tower ground where the aromatic balsams 
and pines stood silent and thick, were mosses, mosses of 
all hues and depths. In the sunlit open spaces gorgeous 
butterflies and gleaming dragon flies fluttered and darted^' 
bees hummed, and birds sang and twittered. 

Petermined to ignore that gaunt spectre standing there 
in the shadow silent and grim, they would begin to talk 
oa themes good yesterday for an hour's engrossing con» 
versation. but before they were aware they h<'id forgotten 
the subject of their talk and found themselves sitUng 
together dumb and looking out upon tho gleam of the 
waters, thinking, thinking, and over thinking, while neaimr 
and ever more terrible moved the Spectre of War. It 
was like the falling of night upon their world. From the 
landscape things familiar and dear were blotted out. and 
in their place moved upon them strange shapes unreal and 
horrible. 


At length they gave it up. called the children, and went 
back to the others, ^t tho dock they found a launch 
filled with visitors bringing news—great news and glorious. 
A big naval battle had been fought in the North Seal 
Ten British battleships had b€»en sunk, but the whole 
German fleet had been destroyed I For the first time was 
took on some colour. Crimson and purple and gold b^pui' 
to shoot througU the sombre grey and black. A com- 
ptetely new set of emotions filled their hearts, a new smss 
of exultation, a new pride in that great British Navy 
which hitherto had been a mere word in a history book^ 


or in a song. 

** And all the men will go to fight, 3 mur fatto ai^my 
father, and all the big boys,*' Ethel heard a little IrM 

confide to Isabel. ^ 

-•"Hush, Mabel,** said Ethel sharply. •"Doiit bP 


siQi^'* . ' ' 

'But the word had been spoken and as a seed It M apOK 
isctilesbil. The launch went off with the childFeo w«mC\ 
iiiifli? ^ and cheering. And again upon timra left 
the'dock the shadow settled h«viei! than baiar^ 
iras .tfio way with that shadow. It, hpy 

lapirihiiiiDOiia after eaeft intediide of iwfcst 
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It was the same at the bonfire in the eveiiAg at thfj 
Kushbiookes'. The island was a fairy picture of minghn^ 
lights and shadows. As the flaming west grew grey^^the 
pal^ silver of the moon, riding high and serene, fell upon 
the crowding, gaily-de^cd launches that thronged the 
docks and moored to the shore; upon the dark balsams 
.and silver birches hung with parti-coloured gaudy Chinese 
. lanterns; upon the groups of girls, fair and sweet in their 
white summer camping frocks, and young men in flannels, 
their bare necks and arms showing brown and strong; 
upon little clusters of their fathers and mothers gravely 
talking together. 

The bonfire roared gloriously up through the dark 
night, throwing far gleams out upon the moonlit waters- 
in front and upon the dark woods behind. The people 
gathered about the fire and disposed themselves in groups 
upon the sloping, grassy sward under the trees, upon the 
shelving rocks and upon the sandy shore. 

But Mr. Murray liad business in hand. In company 
with Dr. Brown and the minister, Mr. McPherson, he 
iougbt his host. “ Would be it possible, Mr. Rushbrooke," 
he said, to gather a number of the business men here 
together ?" 

** What for ? *' inquired Rushbrooke. 

**Well, I may be all wrong,'* said Mr. Murray apolo¬ 
getically, " but I have the feeling *that we ought without 
delay to discuss what preliminary steps should betaken 
to meet with the critical conditions brought on by, the 
war/* 

**But, Mr. Murray,'* cried JSfrs. Rushbrooke, who was 
standing by her husband's side, ** they •are all so happy 
it would seem a great pity to introduce this horrible thing 
at such a time." 

" Do you really think it necessary, Murray ? ** said Mr. 
RttShbnme, who was an older man than Mr. Muns^, 
and who was unwilling to accede to him any position of • 
dominance in the business world of Whinipeg. ** There's 
' rs4Uy flothing we can* do. It seems to me we must 
keep our heads, and, as far as possible, prevent undue' 
: excitement and guard against panic." 

. ** Perhaps you are right, Mr. Rushbrooke. -Thethon|htJ 

my mind was that we ought to get a meeting togefiDer; 
in ;Wiiinipeg soon. But everybody is away. A grtat . 
mai^ are hm at the Lake; it seemed a good opportunify 
tofiwci some preUminary anrangement/* 

deair^Sfr. Murray/^ arid Mta, RuabbroriKn. ^*1,. 
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cannotlidip feeing that you take this too seriou^y; besides, 
there hardly be ne^ for such {M^dpitate actioa. Of 
course ere are' at war. wd Canada will do her part, but 
to introduce such a horrible theme in a company of young 
people seems to me to be somehow out of place.** 

« Very wdl, Mrs. Hushbrookc, if you say so. 1 have no 
desire to intrude/’ said Mr. Murray. ^ 

**But, Mr. Rushbrooke, the thing has to be faced/' 
interposed Mr. McPlieison. " Wc cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact of war, and this is the supreme fact in our national 
life to-day. Every tiling else is secondary.” 

“Oh, I do not agree with you, Mr. .McPherson,” said 
Mrs. Rushbrooke, taking the word out of her husband's 
mouth. “ Of course, war is terrible and all that, but men 
must do their work. The doctor here must continue to 
look after his sick, Mr. Murray liis business, you must 
care for your congregation.” 

“ I do not know al^ut that. Mrs. Rushbrooke,” said the 
minister. “ I do not know about that at all.” 

**Why, Mr. McPherson, you surprise me! Must not 
my husband attend to his business, must not the doctors 
look after his patients ? " 

A number of men had gathered about during the course 
the conversation. " N’o,” said Mr. McPherson, his voice 
ringing out in decided tones. “ There is only one ' must' 
for us now, and that is*\Var. I'or the Empire, for everv 
man, s&oman, and child in Canada, the first thing, and by 
comparison the only thing, is War.” 

That dread word rang out sharp, insistent, penetrating, 
through the quiet hum of voices rising from the groups, 
about the fire. ^ this time a very considerable number 
of men present had joined themselves to the group about 
the speakers. 

“ Well, Mr. Murray,” said Mr.' Rushbrooke, with a laugh, 

“ it se ewis to me that we cannot help it very well. If you 
wish to discourse upon the war, you have your audienca 

and you have my pe«mssion.” 

it is not my intention to discourse upon the Htt 

Ru^hbrooke^ but witt yoor peimixaoa I wiU oy 

fiiends here how my mind has worked ance leanu^ tm 
terrible news this morning. My first impo^ w?f ^ 

the first train tp Winnipeg, for I know that it wlU be 
neoeaiacy for to to readjust my ^ 

coa4itfoiis created by war. My yy**, 
tl^ there irere others 1^ me; 
hSia/m pobUo of WSanipeg would be sinulerly ■aecM. 



I ftti ^ nM. H couiisd sotiiat I dio^.litalce^ ; 

iltftt would imperil tho Interests others, l aobe^ptei 
Mm. Rnshbrooice’^ invitatioa to come to-night in' 
hc^ ol meeting witii n number of the borinme men of 
Winnipeg* The mote I think of it, Ihe more terrible this 
thi^ becomes. The ordinary conditions of bnainesa are. 
ig^e. We shall all need to readjust ourselves in every 
department of life. It seems to me that we must stand 
tx^ether and meet this calamity as best we can, wisely, 
fahly and fearlessly. The main point to be considered is, 
should we not have a general meeting of the business men 
of Winnipeg, and if so, when ? ** 

Mr. Murray’s words were received in deep sUence, and 
for a time no one made reply. Then Mr. Rushbrooke 
' made answer: ^ ^ , 

** We all feel the importance of what Mr. Murray has, 
i said. PersoBAlly, though, 1 am of the opinion t^t we 
' 'should avom aU' unnecessary excitement and everytiung 
approaching panic. The war will doubtless be a riiort 
one. Germany, after long preparation, has decided to 
^diallenge Great Britain’s power. Still, Britain is ready 
for her. She has accepted the challenge; and though her 
army is not great, she is not unprepar^. Between the 
enemy and Britain’s shores there lies that mighty, in- 
virifde and invincible line of deface, the British Navy. 
With the French armies on the one side and the Rnsri^ 
on ^e other, Germany cannot last. In these dayS,. with 
the terrible engines of destruction that science has pio- 
' duced, wars wUl be riiort and sharp. Germany will get 
' her medicine and I hope it will do her good.” 

If Mr. Rushbrooke exp^ted his somewhat flamboyaiit 
speech to awaken enthusiastic approval, he must Imve 
' hm disappointed. His words were received in gmve 
silence. The hict'^of war was far too unfamiliar and too 
overwhdming to make it easy for them to compass it hi 
tiidit thoughts or to deal in any adequate way Isltii ihr 
. possible issues. 

JUter some minutes of silence the minister spofcn ^ 

{ tsikih.I could agree with Mr. Rushbrooke,'* ha said., 

I naimot' My study of this question has 

the overwhriming might of Germany's 
"XnMr. The war nu&y be short and shaip, and 
Mfihat Germany Is counting upon. But if ft be Shnii sM 
tim issue will be a Gennan vioioifw ThoRMtdi 
%'l^y'hr'hOtf^fttUy prmibd,>T:«ideneMid.' ^Rnsslh/M'mb-. 
i 4ilrt' hmiikAQv‘nBSMS;<''' 
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«it a{)p€ar 9 to be fit for service. But with rmid evea 
to;Ot^r iiavy we ought to remember that it,is as yet on* 
tned in modem wazfere. ‘ I confess I cannot Mif, 
Rnshbrooke's c^timistic views as to the war. But whether 
he be light or I, one thing stands out clear in my mind*** 
that we should prepare ourselves to do our duty. At what* 
ever cost to our country or to ourselves, as individusJa. 
this duty is laid upon ns. It is the first, the inunodiate, the 
all-absorbing duty of every man. woman, and child in 
Canada to xnake^ war. God help us not to shrink." 

, ** How many in this company will bo in VVmnipeg this 
week, say to-morrow ? " inquir^ Mr. Murray. Tlie hand 
of every business man in the company went up. ’* Then 
suppose we call a meeting at my ollice immediately upon 
the arrival of the train." And to this they agreed. 

The Rushbrooke bonfire was an annual event and ever 
the most notable of its kind during the bQ^day seasoni- 
at the Lake. This year the preparations for the festive 
gathering had exceeded those of previous years, and Mrs. 
Rushbrooke's expectations of a brilliantly successf^ 
function were proportionately high. But she had not 
counted upon .War. And so it came that ever as the 
applause following song or story died down, the Spectra 
chew near, and upon even the most light-hearted of the 
comply a strange quibt would fall, and they would lind 
themtelves staring into the fire forgetful of all about them, 
thinking of what might be. They would have broken up 
early, but Mrs. Rushbrooke strenuously resisted any sm:h 
attempt. But the sense of impending horror chsUra the 
g^uety of the evening and halted the rush of the fum. 
tUi the hostess gave it up in despair and no longer opposed 
the departure of her guests. 

** 1 wonder," said Dr. Brown, who stood with Mr. Murray 
preparatory to teiring his departure. " I wonder if we 
Itepwjnst how serioJL this thing is. 1 frankly conto, 
Bir, Rnshbrooke, that my mind has been in an appahmg 
Jdoiidition of chaos this afternoon; and ovenr hour the, 
grows more terrible as I think of it. But, as yon 
ihy» 'we must cheer up." 

Surely, we must," replied Rushbrooke imyatf^^^ 
convinced this war will soon be over. In 
tlm British Havy togedier with tlm armim of 
'■is3iiae-will‘ Witwl. this Up.*' 

?of noo^ wmtens ^.r#ld -- 

arooiid p o wh wo i ao 
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litaadA, aciroi» an open ^traverse and down a^ttie bay; 
. they took their course until Jim had them safrty landed 
at their own dock again. The magic beauty of w white 
light upon wooded island and gleaming laike held them 
in its spell for some minutes after they had landed till 
hfrs. Murray came down from the bungalow to meet them. 



ClIAPTEH XXII 
^ T>ir: Tuck of Drum 

I * 

In the midst of her busy summer work in field and factory, 
on iidee and river, in mine and forest, on an Augiisi. dny 
of 19x4, Canada was stricken to tlie heart. Out of a blue 
summer sky a bolt iis of death smote her, dazed and dumb, 
gasping to God her horror and amaze. Without woni of 
warning, without thoiiglit of prcpiixalion. without wmse 
of desert. War, brutal, bloody, devilish VVar, was thrust 
into her life by that power whose business in the world, 
whose confidence and glory, w.'is war. 

For some days, stunned by the uncxpcctc<lnes.H of the 
blow, as much as by its w'cighl, Canada stood striving to 
regain her poise. Tlicn with little outcry, and with less 
complaint, she gatliered herself for her spring. A week, 
and then another, she stood breathless an<l following with 
eyes astraiii the figure of her ally, little lielgiuni, gallant 
and heroic, which had moved out upon the world arena, 
the to offer battle 10 the armour-weighted, inoiistrous 

war lord of Europe, on his way to sate 

for blood—men’s if he could, women's and little chiltlrcn s 

by preference, being less costly. And as she f 

strained her eyes ticross tlic .sea by this and oth 

moved to her soul's depths, she made 

pulsion but of her own free will, of war. 

her choice, she set herself to the business 

From Pacific to Atlantic, from Van<^uv« to HaWw. 

reverberated the beat of the drum \ “SicirS 

to go out and stand with the JCmpirc s sons m their 

and faith and fr<S<»lom. Twenty-five thonj^ 
Canada asked for. In less than a 
thousand men were battering at 
^dm.>i»ding eidistmeot in the First CanaAan 

VMca. Fiom an parts M Canada ^ dra^nn» he^ 
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at vomtoered in its full strength for actxv# 
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Bvjdiy clastf inthecemmtmity, ever^'d^E^attmtetofafdivil:^/ 
. Mva an immediate reMKmse. to the coontiT'a^all; - 
Board of Tzade; the Canadian Club, that fre^fornm of 


zmtional public opinion; the gzeat conrts of the vaxions 
■leU^ons bodies; the gimt fraternal societies and what* 
fupwes organisation h^ a voice, all pledged m^nalified,. 
vnlii^iteid, unhesitating support to the Government in its 
tesolve to make war. ^ ^ 


Early in the first week of war wild rumours fiew of 
victory and disaster, but the heart of -Winnipeg* as of the 
, nation, was chiefly involved in the tragic and glorious 
struggle of little Belgium. And when two weeks had 
gone and Belgium, bruised, crushed, but unconquered, 

, lay tnunpled in the bloody dust beneath the brutal boots 
of the advancing German hordes, Canada, with the rest 
'of the world, had come to measure more adequately, the' 
nature and tiie immensity of the work in hand. By her 
two weeks d glorious conflict Belgium had uncovered to 


the world's'astonished gaze two portentous and significant 
facts: one, stark and horrible, that the German military 
power knew' neither truth nor right; the other, gloriously 
conspicuous, that Germimy's mudi-vaunted men-of-war 
were not invincible. 


On the first Sunday of the war the churches of Winnipeg 
were full to the doors. Men, who^ attendance was more 
or. less desultory, and to a certain esetent dependent upon, 
the weather, were conscious of an impulse to go to church. 

' The message varied with the character and training of 
the messenger. In the church of which the Reverend 
^drew McPherson was the minister the people were called 
to repentance and faith and courage. * 

. Listen to the Word of God," cried the minister, "spoken 
lad^d to men of another race and another time, but . 


.nohdn as truly for the men of this day and of this nation#" 

< 'Thus saith Jehovah, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
^ Israel; 1 am Jehovah thy God, which teacheth thee to 
' pnijfit,' which , l^uleth thee by the way that then shouldst; .^ 
\ Oh, that thou wouldst hearken to My command- 
then would thy peace be as a river, and thy . 
^iglfajhnsneas as the waves of the sea. . . . There is no, 
iMith Jehovah, to the wicked.* Ech(d!i|; doUf^’ 

' ^Uttgh the ipenturtes, these great words havef verified 

a|^ and may in our day yei^' 
.^e!iAjim|i»ew.« Petted and righteousness are neoesiari^ sMf 
bound ^tofstiier/* He relnsed te-disMin..^^ 
the ■‘eaww ^ oif thiii eslasuitir 

V ?»• t 

^ ^ ^ K* • * 
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diod upon the norld. Bet la the ame of tho 
sahae Almighty. Holy God. he aiimmoned the poo^o to 
fepeatance and to lightooosness. tot edtoout<fighteoosaeM 
there could be no peace. 

out over the aasembleil 
pmle the to Sw^ce. - He that saveth hhi life shall 
lOto and he that loseth his life for My sake s h all find 
it/* The instinct to save life was fundameotat and 
universal. There were times when -man must resist that 
instinct and choose to surrender life. Such was the 
present time. Dear as lifo was, there were things infinitely 
more precious to mankind, and those things were in peril, 
For the preserving of these things to the world our Kmpire 
had resolved upon w'ar, and throughont the Empire the 
call had sounded forth for men willing to sacrlfico their 
lives. To this call Canada would make response, and only 
thus could Canada save her life. For faith, for righteous-* 
ness, for humanity, our Kmpire had accepted war. And * 
now, as ever, the pathway to immortality for men and for 
nations was the pathway of sacrifice. 

In St. Mary’s the priest, an Irishman of warm heart and 
of fiery fighting spirit, summoned the fathful to faith and 
duty. To faith in the God of their, fathers who through 
His Church had ever led His people along the stern pathway 
of duty. The duty of^the hour was that of united ami 
whole-hearted devotion to the cause of Freedom, for wMdi 
Great Britain had girded on her sword. The heart of the 
Empire had been thrilled by the noble words of the leader 
of the Iri^ Party in the House of Commons at Hmtte. 
in which he pledged the Irish people to the cause of the 
world’s Freedom.* In this great straggle ail loyal sons 
of CATnuiA of all races and creeds would be found united 
to- the defence this sacred cause. 

The newspaper Press published full reports of numy uf- 
ihe ..sermons preached. These sermons all struck the 
same note-*-fepentance. sacrifice, service. On jMeoday 
‘ moipstiig men walked with surer tread because the 
was clearer upon the path they must take* 

In' the evening, when Jane and her friend, Ethel Mvun^ 
.were on their way down town, they beard the beat of a 
idrato*" Was it fsney, or was there in that beat sontetiulug;. 
'^m^'had never heard in a drum beat before,, soiuefhii^^ 
tonrejtoristedtfS^ They to 

4M^^«iaad'tiNtosaw Wmnipeg’s 
.tho-Ktoottoth Jlifles, march with quiefet brisk st^ 
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cri^ Ethel, '^there'$ Fftt Scal]oti8,s.atul Ted 
Tottk^ And. Rred. Sharp, too. I did not knw that hei 
belong to^tbe Ninetieth.'* And as the]^ paasra, rank on . 
rank, Ethel oontinned to name the mends whom «die 
recognised. 

, But Jane stood uttering no word. The sight of* these 
lads stepping so proudly to the drum beat had sent a chill 
to her heart and tears to her eyes. " Oh, Ethel,'* she 
.cried, tonching her friend's arm, “ isn't it tc^ble ? ** 

" Why, what's the matter ? " cried Ethel, glancing athw. 

" Think of what they are marching to! '* 

Oh, I can’t bear it,” said Jane. 

But Ethel was more engaged with the appearance of 
the battalion, from the ra^s of which she continned to 
pidc out the faces of her friend.*;. " Look,” she cried, 

” that surely is not Kcllerman I It is I It is 1 Look, 
Jane, there’s that little Jew. Is it possible ? ” 

" Kellerman ? ’* cried Jane. ” No, it can't be. There 
are ho Jews in the Ninetieth.” 

” But it is,” cried Ethel. ” It is Kellerman. Let us go 
up to Broadway and we shall meet them again.” 

They turned up a cross street and were in time to secure 
a position from which they could get a good look at the 
faces of the lads as they piossed. 

"There he is,” said Jane. ”Jt is Kellerman—^in the 
second row, see ? ” 

"Sure enough, it is Kellerman,” said Ethel. ^Well, 
what has^come to Winnipeg ? ” 

^ ” War," said Jane solemnly. " And a good many more 
td the boys will be going too, if tliey are any good.” 

As KeUerman came stepping along he caught sight of 
tho girls standing there, but no sign of recognition did he 

• make. He was too anxious to be considered a soldier 
for that. Steadiness was one of the primary principles 
khodted into tibe minds of recruits by the Sergeant-Major. 

' The girls moved along after the column had passed at 

A nxffidmt distance to escape the rabble. At the drill 

• hall they found the street blocked by a crowd of men, 
.womjsn and children. 

^" What is all this, I wonder ? ” said Ethel. '* Let ns. 
wait here awhile. Perhaps wo may come across somd 
.^ae.we;know.” 4 

‘ It was a^strange crowd that gathered , about the entrance 
the.-driU. ball, not the usual assemblage of no^, 
cuikma folk, that are wont to follow a nia^ing battahem 
to th^ sound of a band. It was coa^posed^ of 
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pec^le, serious in fqce qtti«t in 
demeanoo^. They were there on business, a business oi 
chMacter. As the girls stood "Vraitbig they 
he^ to down Bi^way the throbbing of drums. ^ 
toten. Ethel/* cned Jane. '* The pipes I " 

^ ” echoed Ethel in great excitement. * * The 

”Ab<we the roll and rattle of the drums they caught 
those high, heart-thrilling sounds which for nearly two 
hundred years have been heard • n every famous British 
battle-field, and which have ever led Scotland's sons down 
the path of blood and death to imperishable glory. 

A yonng Ninetieth officer, intent on seeing that the 
way was kept clear for the soldiers, came striding out of 
the armoury. 

-** Oh, there's Frank Smart," &>aid h'thol. ‘'I wish he 
would see us.” 

As if in answer to her wash, Sniriri turned about and 
saw them in the crowd. Immediately he came to them. 

*' I didn’t know you were "a soldier, Frank," said Jane, 
greeting him with a radiant smile. 

” 1 had almost forgotten it myself," .s.aid I'r.ink. " But < 
I was at church yesterday and 1 went home and looked up 
my uniform and here I am." 

You are got goinn across. I’ rank, are you ? ** said 
Ethel. 

” if I can. There is very strong conipctiliou between 
both officers and men. I have been payitig little attention 
to soldiering for a year or so; I have been much too busy. 
But now things are different. If I can make it, I guess I 

will go.'* • . , . . . 

'* Oh, Frank, you don’t need to go," sa«l iCthel. ^ 
noian there are heaps of men all over f^anada waiting 
to go. Why should yoM go " 

** The question a fellow must ask hims»?lf is rather why 
he should stay,*' replied the young ofliccr. “Don’t you 

think so, Jane ?'' . , , i. i ^ 

" Yes/* said Jane, drawing in her breath sharply but 

smiling at him. . .• 

*• jjo you want to go in ? ” asked Frank. 

those men." she said, " thoo^ I Mw 1^?» 

I^einian,” die added. “I wonder if 1 coeM see 1 ^. 

’"f^lSSji^Upedal.yoa W^^saW 



jiM»Vci68<i-tQg tor ttto 'W^sm^a yoci 

^y<]il;fc;4cm^!fc^ktil^'|kim ?'-'A'Httle - /■<*■ 

*< Kb, T don’t Kno# ^im/» juid Smart. “ W 

see him if yotf wish. Just come Ukritb me; I ntiti 
get ym in. But ^rst 1 have got to see that thto way is 
iafit tuear tor the Highlaeders.*’ 

Oh, let's wait to see them come up," said Ethel. 

- *' well then, stand here," said Frank. " There may be' 
a crush, but ti yon don't mind that we will follow right 
alter riiem. Here they come. Great lads, aren't ihey7 
, And they have their big feather bonnets on. too." 

Ethel. 

Down the street the Highlanders came in cc^umn .of 
f^urs, .the pipe band leading. 

" Armi't ‘^ey gorgeous ? " said Smart with generous 
maise for a rival battalion. " Chesty-looking devils, eh ? ** 
he added as Ihey drew near. " You would thinlc that Pipe 
Major owned at least half of Winnipeg." 

’’And the big drummer the other half,'’ ^ded Ethel. 

” Look at his sticks. He's got a classy twirl, hasn’t he ?" 

' Gorgeous th^ were, their white spats flashing in time 
with their step, their kilts swaying free over their tartan 
-hOse and naked knees, their white tunics gleaming through 
the dusk of the evening, and over all the tossing plumes 
df the^ great feather bonnets noc^dihg rhythmically with 
the£r swinging'stride. ' 

' ’’Mighty glad we have not to fight those boys,** ss^id 
Frimk as the column swung past into the armoury. 

The crowd, which on other occasions would have bro^n 
into enthusiastic cheers, to-night stood in silence while thp 
Higldanders in all their gorgeous splendour went paat. 
Tfiat' grave silence was characteristic of the Winnipeg 
dtowds those first da 3 ^ of war. Later they found yoice.' 
Now we can go in. Come right along," said' Smart.. 

Stand clear there, bo 3 ^r You can't go in you 

Jiave nn order." 

" Wo ar-r-e wantin* tae join," said a Scotch voice... 

I ' ■**' you are» oh ? Come along, then* Fall into line 
The men immediately dropped into line. " Ah. * 
^ * see," said Smart. ^^ , 

r-re. sir-r-r," 

Rpirwfil be tor the KUties, boys ? V said FrSnk*. 

What else ? " asked the same man to stopi^it 
|i;6nly:one. regiment, to^ ilte^$cc44hnM 




ybn mye been tibkre before, 1 i 
ye'tK-x-T right ther-: 
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but) imtU I SM trbafs doing, ,irm «n ? *.' 
h*^to^^tfy«heiiass«din. " Now, tbim,^iiM 
i n l1t^ ^8t<f|ii to your ngfat and await no in that-eociMr, I 

*“ ^ «»*» wcroit*. Tbm 1 

finid.Kdlletiiiaxi for you.** 

/But he had no need to look for Kellennan, for befon 
hdtretuimed the little Jew had caught sight of the yooai 
ladies and had made his way to them. 

.:/« Why» how splendid you look, Mr. Kellerman." said 
Ethel. '* I did not know you w«^ in the Ninetieth." 

•** I wasn’t until Friday." 

: '* Do you mean to say you joined up to go away ? ** 
inquired Ethel. 

, :" That’s what," said Kellerman. 

'* But you are—I mean—do not see-’’ Ethel stopped 

in confusion. 

" What you mean. Miss Murray, is that you are surprised 
at a Jew joining a military organisation," said Kellenpait 
with a quiet dignity new" to him. Formerly his norinsl 
condition was one of half-defiant, half-crin^g nervousness 
in the presence of ladies. To-night he carried hims^ 
with an easy self-possession, and it was due to more t han 
the lihiform. 

" I am af mid you are right. It is horrid of me and I 
am awfully sorry," said Ethel, impulsively offering hiai 
her hand. 

" Why did you join, Mr. Kellerman ? ’’ said Jane.in bif 
quiet voice. 

" Why, I hardly know if I can tell you. I will, thoo^'* 
he added with a sudden impulse. " if you care to hw." 
Oh,^do tell us/’ said Ethel. But Kellerman looked at 

'Tane 

** If you care to tell, Mr. Kellerman," she said. 

"The Uttle Jew stood silent a few minutes, Icamng upea 
his rifle and looking down upon tte 
low. soft voice he began : " I was tomn 
Inland. The first thing I remembw is 
kneeling, weeping and wringing P®??®J 

fathb?s dead body outside the <^ 0 ®^ 
our yUlage. He was a student, a ^ - to 

Kellermaa’s voice took on a deeper and fi™er tow. 
stood the I^lish language in the scho^. - 

jrJbt to our viltogj. A G«niw SSSS 

t|Mi^-and WM lilm <m tte ground. 
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peo^^ vfete good to !». iThe l^ieraan'poopld a|B tyrants. 
Thi^ have no use for.jEree peoples.*' The little JIbw'S- words, 
snapped through his teeth. " When trar came a week ago 
I comd not sleep for two nights. On Friday I joined the 
Ninetieth. That night I slept ten hours." As he finished 
his stor^r the lad stood staring straight before him into 
the moving crowd. ' He had forgotten the girls who with 
horror-stricken faces had been listening to him. He was 
still seeing that white face^smeared with blood. 


' " And your mother ? ** said Jane gently as she laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

The boy started. My mother ? Oh, my mother, she 
went with me to the recruiting office and saw me take the 
bath. ShO is satisfied now." 


For some moments the girls stood silent, unable to find 
their voices. Then Jane said, her eyes glowing with a 
deep inner light, " Mr. Kellerman, 1 am proud of you." 

" Thank you, Miss Brown; it does me good to hear you 
say that. But you have always been gO(^ to me." 

' " And 1 want you to come and see me before you go," 
said Jane as she gave him her hand. " Now will you 
take us out through the^crowd ? We must get along," 

" Certainly, Miss Brown. Just come with me." With 
a fine, soldierly tread the yoimg Jew led them through 
the crowd and put them on their ^'ay. He did not shake 
• hands with them as he said good-bye, but gaveT them 
instead a military salute, of which he was apparently 
dist^ctly proud. 

Tell me, Jane," said Ethel, as they set of! down t|ie 
street, " am I awake ? Is that little Kcdierman, the greasy, 
little Jew whom we used to think such a beast ? " ^ 

" Isn't ho splendid ? " said Jane. " Poor little Kellei* 
man 1 You know, Ethel, he had not one girl friend in 
college ? lam sorry now we were not better to him." 

The streets wore full of people walking hurriedly or 
gathorad here and there in groups, all with grave, solemn 
faces, in front of The Times <^ce a huge concout^ 
stood before the bulletin boards reading the latest dia-' 
These were ominous enough: " The Germans' 
'ISattering Libgo Forts—Kaiser's Army Neari^. 
^ Bru^Khn-Fbur MilUons of Men Blarching>on France^;: 
Russin Hastening Her Mobilisation—Kitchener CaUa-'fdr; 
One Hundred.Tltousand Men—Canada Will Send 

^"Ferce^ 'Twenl^-five Thousand' Meoh-^^^/^at' 
.Velbsrtie^ Nearly^ Ready^X^llainenlr AssraiUw 
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tl» buUet^ and taUk«d quietly to each 
other. h^ not reached clearness in their think* 

ing as to how thB dread thing had fallen upon their counSl 

fttatioS^ 

There, wm no cheering—the cheering days came later-- 
no ebullient emo^n, but the tightening of lip and jaw 
in-their stem, set faces was a sufficient index of the tensity 
of feeling. Canadians wore thinking things out, thinking 
keenly and swiftly, for in the atmosphere and actuality of 
war mental processes are carried on at high pressure. 

As the girls stood at the corner of Rutage Avenue 
and Main, waiting for a crossing, an auto held up in the 
traffic drew close to their side. 

" Hallo, Ethel! Won't you get in ? " said a voice at 
their ear. 

“ Hallo, Lloyd I Hallo, Helen!" cried Ethel. "We 
will, tnost certainly. Are you joying, or what ? " 

" Both/* said Lloyd Rushbrooke, who was at the wheel. 
** Helen wanted to see the soldiers. She is interested in 
the Ninetieth, but be wasn't there and 1 am just taking 
her about." 

" We saw the Ninetieth and the Kiltie.s too," said Ethel. 

" Oh, they are fine I Oh, Helen, whom do you think we 
saw in the Ninetieth ? You will never guess—Heinrich 
Kellerman.** • 

" Good Lord ! That greasy little Shecncy ? " exclaimed 
. Rushbrooke. 

" Look out, Lloyd. He’s Jane's friend,” said Ethel. 

Lloyd - laughed uproariously at the joke. " And you 
i,s?iy the little Yid igas in the Ninetieth ? Well, what is 
4 toe Ninetieth coming to ? " 

" Now listen to me, Uoyd," said Jane. " I am going to 
tell you why he joined up." And in tones thrilling with 
the intiensity of her emotion and finally breaking, she 
recounted Kellcrman's story. " And that is why he is 
going to the war, and I am proud of him," -she added. 

" Splendid I ” cried Helen Brookes. * * You arc in the 
Ninetieth, too. Lloyd, aren't you?” 

" Yes/* said Lloyd. " At least, I was. I have not go^ 
lat^y. 1 have not had time for the mUitary stuff, 

saw Pat ScalloM and 
Ninetleto, too, and Ramsay 

in Ilia uil|fi»tor-9iid rf w ^ 

saM £to^ “ t wonder what Ws mother wal do, w la 

^ oa^ son, yon Imow/' ‘ , ..S,,./. 



in quite an aogry tone. 'my gt(gr i£gy 
fttVft nearly got Hie twen^-five tlmsand. alr^y/* ' ,' 
1 would tUte to be la;tlie first tw^iy^fitn 
, n.) srere a man,'* aaid Ethel. “ There is something'&ie.|q 
that. Wouldn’t you, Jane ?’* ’ 

> ^I am not a man/’ said Jane shortly. 

; Why the first twenty-five thousand ? ’* said tioyd; 
"Oh, that is just sentimental rot. If a man was xedUy' 
n^ed, he would go; but if not, why should he ? Theirs 
ab; use ge^g rattled over this thing. Besides, some* 
bdly’s got ^ keep things going here. I think that is a 
fine British motto that they have adopted in England, 

* Business as usual.* ’* « 

. * Business as usual *! *' exclaimed Jane in a tone of 

' Unutterable contempt. VI think I must be going home, 
Lloyd,” she added. Oui you take me ? ” 

^ ^ " \i^at’^ the rush, Jane ? It is early yet. I;et*a tapce 
attorn out to the Park.*' 

But Jane insisted on going home. Never before in all 
her life had she found hei^f in a mood in which she co;iild 
witii difficulty control her speech. She could not under¬ 
stand how it was that Lloyd Rushbrooke, whom Hie had. 
always greatly liked, Hiould have become at once distasteful 
tnher. .« 

' Another agonising week passed and still there was no 
sure word from the Front. In Canada one ^troim, 
heartening note had been sounded. The Caaadi£i( 
Barhament had met and with s^endid unhesitating 
unanimity had approved all the steps tbe Government 
taken', had voted large sums fen: the prosecution of 
^<^war, and had pledged Canada to the Empire to Hie'’ 
: lilmt of her power. That fearless challenge flung out into 
Hie clOud»wrapped field pf war was like a clear &ig]e cali> 
■ hi the nighL It ralli^' and steadied the young naH<m/ 
her pride, and breathed^,serene jre^Ve tntq w- 
.^ .Canadian heart. Canadians of^all classes dreW n mg*^' 
breath of relief as they heard of the aptioh 
^^Mphiment,; Boubts, uncertainties vanished l^e 

blown by . the prairie brei^e. They knew 'tibKill" 
Hie, mac^tude of the tatk that lay bef oib 
.lmew:Hiat whktev^ it mi^tmi they,^ would 

- . A. ^ •'.A. _ £ ... » . 
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lost. Flram Bidglaa vilUigesf aad tomt irera 
iM^^ngr id 'come those tales of uohdievable atrpeitfss 
to i^oek the world into hdnified aniasmeht4 
tend m the Canadian papers clutched men's 
fm^ta aad. gripped men's hearts as with cruel togers of 
ai^U;; Canadians were beginning to see red. The blood 
orB^tg^um's murdered victims was indeed to prove throngh* 
Ql^, .C£aBda and throughout tlie world the seed of mighty 
aj^pits.' 

/ At the end of the second week Jane wrote to Larry. 



CHAPTER XXIXl 


A Neutral Nation 


iSiB first ^ys of the war were for Uany days of dazed 
bewUdermclit and of ever-deepening "misery. The thing. 
whi<^ he had bdieved impossible h^ come. That great 
people upon whoso generous ideals and liberal Christian 
culture he had grounded a sure hope of permanent peace 
had flung to the all the wiraom, and all justice^ 

and all humanity whidi the centuries had gamcm for 
them, and, following the primal instincts of the brute, 
had hurled forth xigSki the world rutUess war. Even the 
great political jsarty of the Socud Democrats upon whidb 
he had rdied to m^e war imposnble had without protest 
or division prodaimed enthusiastic allegiance to the , war 
programme of the Kaiser. The universities and the 
churches, with their professors and preachers, had 1^ the 
people in mad acclaim of war. His whole thigking on 
the subject liad been proyed wrong. Pasaonately he had 
hoped against hope that Britain would not allow herself 
to enter the war, but apparently her struggle for p^ce 
had been in vain. His first f^in|[ was one of bitter 
disappointment and of indignation with the great liSaders 
d i^e British people who had allowed themselves to bec^e 
involved in a HiRd-European quan^. Sir Edward Gr^'s 
calm^ moderate—sub-moderate, indeed—exposition of the 


causes which had forced Britain into war did much fo cool 
his indignation, and Bethmann*H<Jlw^*s cynical explana¬ 
tion of the violation of Betg^m'a neutrality went far tb 
Justify Britain’s action consequent upmi that, outragh^j, 
of treaty faith.* The deliberate initiatioa of the pplin^' 
rOf fnghtfulness ” whidi had heaped such u n s p eak ab le 
^honors upon the Belgian people tore the veQ frepa. mO 
face^ German militarism and revealed in its isbeer brul^iy 
'the! futbiessness and Ihwleesness.of'that moristrous 83 ^B^bQm.. 
'/v From *^0 day of Austria’s iritimalsim. to, 

If^lsii'^tp '. read ev^'tldng he. ooui^. mlri 4^ 

£4rppean history, .eB!|;^^ 



" ; A KE^AL NATION 

fe.,»tudle4»ith feveHth latouity the 
“* ***** Powen of Eni^ im 

tt*SSS,i*tw: !“nd*rsrii;L?*« p* 


BJWe It possible for bim to relieve Us counSv^ Z 
cliiW of gnat to tUs vrar. Us amde^d^^i^ 
ijBBai yd. _ For one tUng, he •eras oppressed with m 
loneliness. He began to feet that he wu 

52?^ J**®!***- “*d« “any and 

Um dnnng the months of Us stay to CU»go. 

Bnt while they were qoidc to offer him sympathy to m 
M««ty and misery, he could not fail to obsem on every 
. i ™ necessary indications of the neutral 

roint. He could expect nothing else. In this conflict 
Amenca had decided that she was not immediately con¬ 
cerned and she was resolute to remain unconcerned. A 
leading representative of the Chi^go Press urged Ameri¬ 
cans to be careful not to *' rock the boat.” The President 
of the United States counselled his pegite ” to keep calm/* 
and to observe the strictest neutrality, l4Ury discovert, 
too, |ui unconfessed, lUmost unconscious desire in the 
heart of many an American, a relic pf Revolutionary 
days, to see England not destroyed or ev^ seriously ' 
disabled, but, say, * well trimmed.” It would d9 her good. 
There was, beside, a large dement in the city distinctly 
and definitely pro-German and intensely hostile to Great 
Britain. On bis way to the office one afternoon Larry 
found himself bdd up by a long procession of young 
German reservists s^ging with the utmost vigour and with 
an unmistakable note of triumph the German national air, 
**Z>ie Wacht Am Rhein,” and that newer song which 
embodied German faith and German ambition, *' Dcntsch- 
limd Uber Alles.” When he arrived at the office that 


afternoon he was surprised to find that he was unable to 
go on with his work for the trembling of his hands. In 
She office he was utterly akme, for, however his friends 
there might take pains to show extra kindness, he was 
•eonsdous of complete isolation from their life. Uncon- 
cemed; indifferent, coolly critical of the great conflict . 
ie i$ldch his people were pouring out blood Hke water, 
they were like spectators it a f<^baU snatch willing to 
cheer good play on either side and ready to a ccl a im the 

Nginner^v ' ' ; ' 

' The Wakelming, tbongh extremdy catnful to avoid a : 
WAtd or het that might i^vn him pmn, natural^, <hmd 







- too, wa9 tbo question of liis faMi 

(^victaon qs to what Wa duty was. MthaUlOi 

^W^ ai^ ^thing of war. bo bad come to the coovicticiti 
sbould bo see It to be the right thing for him, ho would 
bis,, place m the fighting line. Thore appeared, 
amover. to be no great need for men in Canada just now. 
J^jcwpbnso’to tlm call for twenty-five thousand men lot 
. .'First ]^peditionary Force, nearly one hundred thou¬ 
sand 'bad c^ered. And yet his country was at war; 
h^ Iriends whether enlisted for the fighting line or in the 
divflian ranks were under the burden. Should be not 
return kto Canada and find somo way to help in the great 
daicise ? But again, on the other hand, his work hero was 
important, he had been treated with great considoraiioit 
and Idndness, he had made a place for himself wlwre ho 
foepied to be needed. The lack of clear vision of his duty 
added greatly to his distress. 

■; A.wire had informed him in the first days of the war that 
his brother-in-law had gone to rinom his old regiment, the 
Coldstream Guards. A letter from Nora did not help 
'much. “ Jack has gone,’" she wrote. ” Wo all felt he 
^cotdd do nothing else. Even poor, dear mother agreed 
that nothing else was possible. Katlileen amases alb 
The very day after the awful nevrs came, vdthout a word 
/irom Jack. I found her getting his things together. * Are 
ybu going ta let him go ? * 1 asked her, perfectly amased 

- nt bfif coolness. ‘Let mo go?’ said Jack, who was 
!^li»ddlmg about ber. * Let me go ? She would not let 
'• fftff stay. Would you, Kathleen ? ’ ' No,' she said, ‘I 

lio^ngt think' I would like you to stay. Jack.* And this’* 
aur pacifist, Kathleen, mind you I How she came to 
■ kcS through tbhi thing so rapidly I don't know. But 
' ’ than any of us Kathleen saw what the wm 

about and that we must get in. She goes about her work 
mifctly, cheerfuUy. She has no illusions, and there 




aho smiles at the dear wee man in her arms X 
away or I riioald howl. I must t^ 


; ^ I [• 
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foine hqjm aad join’up.' M'hat a mau b»' b^l 
The deii^'*boy came to see us and, T^iny, he warned nie. 
Oh, 1 I could have said yes, hut somehow I couldn't. 
):>eaf* boy, 1 could only kiss him and weep over him till he 
forgot himself in trying to comfort me. He went with tto 
Calgary l)o>*s. Hec Koss is off, too; and Angus Fraser Is 
up and dou'n the country with kilt and pipes driving 
Scotchmen mad to be at the war. He's going, to0« 
;d though what Ids old mother will do uithout him I do not 
know.. )hit she will hear of nothing less. Only four 
weeks of ihib war and it seems like a year. Switsor has 
gone, you know, the wicked devil. If it had not been for 
Sum. who had been working around the mine, the whole 
thing would liave been blown up with dynamite. Sam 
discovered the tiling in time. The (tcrmans have all quit 
work. Thank God for that. So the mine is not doing 
much. Mother is worried about the war, 1 can see. 
thinking things through." 

A letter from Jane licipcd him somewliat. It was very 
unlike Jane and evidently written under the stress of 
strong emotion. She gave him full notes of the Reverend 
Andrew McPherson’s sermons, which siio appeared to set 
great store by. The rapid progress of recruiting fdled her 
with delight. It grieved her to tliink that her friends 
were going to the war, but that fcrief was as notliing com* 
pared to the grief and indignation against thbse who 
seemed to treat the war lightly. She gave a page of 
entliusiostlc appreciation to Kellerman. Another page 
slie devoted to an unsuccessful attempt to repress 
furious contempt for Lloyd Rushbrooke who talked largely 
and coolly about the need of keeping sane. The ranks 
of the first contingent were all filled up. She knew there 
wore two million Canadians in the United States who 11 
they were needed would flock back home. They were 
not needed yet, and so it would t«e very fooUsh lor them to 
leave good positions in the meantime. 

larry read the lost sentence with a smile. " Dear old 
Jane," he said to himself. " She wants to help me ont ; 
and by George she does." Somehow Jane's lettsr brought 
liealing to 1^ lacerated nerves and heart, and stesulied 
him to bear the disastrous reports of the steady drive of 
the enemy tp^ards^Paris that were released by the oenior, 
during the last days of that dreadful August. With es^ 
day Of that appalting retreat Larry's agoiiy deeperi^ ' 
The reports trerp yagne, but one thhig was des^thie 
drive waagQliyi.h^tJesriy forward, khd^ the French and., 
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, tlii 0 Biittih armies alike wesf f>owerIess to stay the over* 
vkelnuug torrent. The check at the Marne iiltecl thei 
gloom a. bit. But the reports ol that great li|^t were 
meagre and as yet no one had been able to estimate the 
lull significance ol that mighty victory lor the Allied 
armies, nor tlie part played therein by tlie gaJtant and 
glorious littlo army that constituted the British Expedt* 
tionary Force. ^ 

Blacker days camo in late Septf^mber, when the nous 
arrived ol the disaster to the AbouAir and her sister ships, 
and a month later of the destructioit ol the Good Uopo and 
the iVoNffioerfi in the South Pat itio sea fight. i)n that 
dreadful morning on his way down town ho purchtts<^ a 
paper. After the first Klam'o ho crushed the paper to¬ 
gether till he reached his oi'lice. where he sat with the 


paper spread out before him on his desk, staring at the 
head*lines, unable to fw, unable to tlunk. able only to 
suficr. Ill the midst of his misery Professor Schaefer 
passed through the office on his way to consult with Mr. 
Wakeham and threw him a .smile of cheery triiiniplt. It 
was a way Schaefer Itad tht»»o days. The very sight of 
him was enough to stir harry to a kind of frenzied madness. 
This morning the (iernum's smile was the filling up of his 
cup ol misery. He stuflcd the paper into his desk, took 
up his pen and began to make figures on Ills pad. gnawing 
his lips the while. 

An hour later Hugo Kacder came in with a oiessage 
lor him. Raeder after one look at his lace took Larry 
away with him, sick with rage and fear in his car. and 
lor an hour and a ^If drove through the Park at a rate 
that defied the tralGc regulations, talking the while in 
quiet, hopeful tones of the prospects ol the Allies, of the 
marvellous recovery of the French and British armies on 
the Marne and ol tlie splendid Russian victories. He 
touched lightly upon the recent naval disaster, which was 
entirely due to the longer range of the enemy’s guns and 
to a few extraordmarily lucky shots. The clear, ctisp 
alr> the swift motioii. the bright sun. above all the deep. 
kUidly sympathy of this strong, clear-thi^ng man beside 
him. brought bsick to Larry hfo couraga if not bis choor. 
As they were nearly bwck to the .office again, he ventured 
his first offservation. for throughout the drivo be hs^ 
coi^ned his speech to monosyllabic answers to Raeders > 
Mfeam of telk. ' 

"In 8|»te«f R'oU, 1 bfdiwe the aairj .»U tiKbt" 
mM, tritiisgivagntepli^' 



' '*^ J&Cy doitir chap/* fncdain^ JRaedcr, ** 0d SCp~ 

Soiib^ it ^ Did yon read the actannt of tho ^ 

"I^To/* aaid Larry, “ only the h^-lhies/* 

** Than you did not aee that the Britiahv iddps n^aro 
dlatittctly outdassed in guns both as to range and as to 
weight. Nothing can prevent disaster in such a case^ 
It was a Idt of British stupidity to send these old cruis^n 
on such an expedition. The British Navy is all z^ht. 
If not, then Goa help America.** 

. ** Say, old chap,*' said I^arry as they stepped out of the 
car, you have done mb a mighty go<m turn this morning; 
and 1 will not forget it.*’ 

** Oh, that is all right," said Raeder. " We have got to 
stand together in this thing, yon know." 

Stand together ? " said Larry. 

" Yes, stend together. Don't you forget it. We are 
with' you in this. Deep down in the heart America is 
uttwly sound; she knows that the cause of the Allies i* 
the cause of justice and humanity. America no xs^. 
for either brutal tyranny or slimy treachery. The red 
American heart is with you now, and her fi ght in g army. 
will yet be at your side." 

These sentiments were so unusual in his environment 
that Larry gased at him in amazement. 

That is God's truth," said Raeder. " Take a vote of 
the college men to-day, of the big business men» of the 
big^ newspaper men—these control the thinking and the 
acting of America-^and you will find ninety per cent, of 
these .pro-Ally. Just bo patient and give the rest cd us 
tin^e. Americans will not stand for«the bully,** added 
Raeder, putting his liand ,on Larry's shoulder. " You bi^t 
me, n»y boy. Now I am going in to see the boss. Hw' 
tldnlb the same way, too, but he does not say much out 
loud." 

• New hope and courage came into Larry’s heart as he 
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American. .Oh, if America would only Say out 
,{ 0 |id what Raeder had been saying, how it would tone up 
spirit of the Allies! A moral vindication of theur' 
America would ^ worth many au attfly .oon^- 
mining bepught him ^ another asvd naakpmed^ 
chesr in ^ person, dt IlSan Wakeham^sm 
Alberta and fb» Lakeside Farm/^A l|tlld hiJm- 
’'^IbSkH lialked la' upon Laii^; vdio was 

■is&sis&s^s^^msssi 
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tart ;fUttl soul. 

. t ^ I say good-morning to fatta/* bo aaid aliop 
botashatahands warmly with lany. I wiUboback 

thOb m -a minute or two.’* ^ 

* .*"f. “*““Ws Mr. Wakeham appaarad amt 
called Larry to him. “ Come in, boy. and hear the new*,'* 
AO saUi. ' 


Larry went in found Dean in the full tide of a 
torrential outpouring of passionate and enthusiaotie. at 
mcoherent, tales of the Canoilians^ ol thehr sphril. 
Of their sacrifico and devotion in their hour of tragedy. 

" Go on. Dean/’ said Raeder, who was with 

face and eyes aglow. 

“ Go <m ? I cannot stop. Never have I come up 
Mainst anything like what is going on over there in 
Canada. Not in one spot, either, but everywhere; not 
in one home, but in every home; not in one eta, but in 
every class. In Calgary during the recruiting I saw a 
mob of men in from the ranches, from the C. P. R. shop*, 
from the mines, from the offices, fighting mad to get their 
o n mes down. My God! I had to go away or I would 
have had^ mine in too. The women, too, are all the same* 
No ai a n is getting unde^ his wife’s skirta You know old 
Mis*, ^oss, Larry, an old Scotch woman up there wito 
four sons. Well, her eldest son could not wait for the 
C a nftdian conting^t, but went off with Jack Romayno 
and joined the Black Watch. He was in that Le ^teau 
fight. Oh, why don’t these stupid British tell the people 
something about tfiat great fighting retreat from Mona to 
the Mtae ? Well, at Le Cateau poor Hec Ross in « : 
glorious charge got his. His Colond wrote the old lady 
J^ut it 1 never saw such a letter; there never .was Olie . 
lute.it .1 motored Bfxs. Gw 3 mne. your mother, Inny, 
-oyer to. see her. Say, men, to see those two women and 
to hear them I There were no teais, but a kind of exeltg- 
tta- Your mother, Lany, is as bad, as good, I nuta ' 
as any of them now. 1 heard that old Scot^ wOHmii 


.; ^y to your mother in that Scotch voice of hers, * Mtaifilife- 
taniM X diima gnidge my boy. 1 wouldm ta 
talk;.' Her youngest son Is off with the Caandiita' 
said gri^-hye tons I heard her iiy to yoiir atoihsit 
‘ta sonnL^tatlifeM' Gisynilit mi* 
tar/ My Ml: 2 taC 


. beUeve ine, there is not much libise, n6 hMali^. 
They kn^^they.are up againit a. deadly serious msinedl, 
and that is getting clearer ev^ minute. Did yod sSe 
ttot tile Government had offei^ dne'hundri^ and fifty 
thousand men now, and more if wanted ? And -all classes, 
are the same. That little Welsh preacher at Wolf Willow 
—lihye/ bis name is, isn't it ? By George, you should 
hear him flaming in the^ pulpit. He's the limit. There 
won't be a man in that parish will date hold back. He 


will Just have to go to war or quit the church. And it 
is the same all over. The churches are a mighty force in 
Canada, you/know, even a political force. I have been 
going to church eyery ^Sunday, father, this last year, 
^heve me, God is a real Person to those people, and I 
want to tell you He has become real to me too." As 
Dean said this he glanced half defiantly at his father as 
if c.xpocting a challenge. 

. But'his father only cleared his throat and said, "All 
right, my boy. We won't do anything but gladly agree 
with you there. And God may come to be more real to 
us all before we are through with this thing. Go on.'* 
** l.ct’s see, what was I talking about ? " 

" Churches." 

"'Yes, in Calgary, on my way down this time, the 


Archdeacon preached a sermon .that simply sent thrills 
down my spine. In Winnipeg I went with Bie Murra 3 rs 
.to chur^ and heard a clergyman, McPherson, preach. 
The soldiers were there. Great Cxsar! No wondo: 


Winnipeg is sending out ^ousands of her best men. He 
was like an ancient Hebrew prophet, Peter the Hermit and 
Billy Sunday all rolled into one. Yet There was no noisy 
ctirum pounding and no silly flag flapping. Say, let me 
tell you sometmng. I said there was a battalion of soldiers 
in omreh that day. The congregation were going to 
Jake Holy Communion. You know the Scotch way. They 
'aU sit in their pews and 3 rou know they arc featfuUy stri«^ 
aJXNit their Communion, have rules and regulations «n4 
'so on about it. Well, that old bey McPherson Just leaned 
over his pulpit and told the boys what the thing stood 
ior, toat It was Just like swearing in, and he tdd thepi ^ 
thiat he'would Just throw the roles aside and man' to.; 
; man ymulKi ask them to Join up with God. Say,' Uiat' 
tfld chap got my .goat. The boys just naturally stay^ to 
. Cooiaiiiinm and 1 stayed too. I was not fit, I ktiow,*'b^; 
,i d^ hot think it did me any hamt." At this pototti^ ' 
; bity’s vf^bredEe upaod thtre rileneefdir shflieinoto^ 
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.«li« ^oe. Larry bad Ids lace caireted widi bis baadt 
te }ude the tears that were streaming dovrn. Dean's 
latl^ W openly wiping bis eyes, Itaeder IdbUim item 
and straight in front of him. ^ 


** Father," said Dean suddenly, •*% want to give you 
Warning right now. If it ever comes that Canada is in 
need of men, I am not going to hold back. 1 could not 
do Jit and stay in the country. I am an American, he^t. 
body and ml. but I would count myself meaner 
a polecat if I declined to line up with that bunch el 
Canadians/' 

Think well, my boy," said his father. "Think welt* 


I have only one son, but I will never stand between you 
ajid your duty or your honour. Now we go to lunch. 
Where shall we go ? " 


"With me, at the University Club, all of yeu," said 
Raeder. 


" No, with me," said Blr. Wakeham. " I wilt put up the 
fatted calf, for this my son is home again. Fh, my boy } " 

During the lunch hour try as they would they could 
not get away from the war. Dean was completely obsessed 
with the subject that he could not (Uvert his mind to 
anything else for any length of time. 

*' I cannot help it." he said at length. *' Ail my switches 
run the same way." 

Thw had almost £!btshed when Professor Schaefer 
came into the dining hall, spied them and hastened over 
to tiieni. 


'‘ Here’s this German beast," said Dean. 

" Steady, Dean. We do busine.-f.> with him," said bis 
father. • 


" All right, father," replied the boy. 

The Pr^essor drew in. a chair and .sat down. He only 
wanted a light lunch and if they would allow him im 
would break in just where they were. He was full of 
excitement over the German successes on sea and on tod. 

On tod > '* said Raeder. " Welt. 1 should not radiate 
too freely about their land successes. What about the 
Marne ? " 

" The Marne I ** said Schaefer in hot 
Uame'—etrategy—strategy, my dear 
Whit A lew'dsys. IC we could only 
, Biiitish Nnvy to. venture out from their boles, Itten w 
>er would M over. Mark what happm m the 
SidMtMo • giiiinery^-thiee salvoi. It Is Ml outtv. Two 

That is the , 


contem^. " The 
sir. But^ 
get that boasted 












4<irot«f'Gttrtnttny inib fiie war.*^-. . 

Kaiier ti^jcdaimed Lofry^ imabto 4 |tty tox^^ 
.CQsH^'hts fary. Xfie Kais^r^s peace efforts r 
Cff(>H» tb^ the Kaiser has xQa4h for the last few i 
are efforts to boUy Europe into submissiODi to ^ wiQi^ 
, The great peacemaker of Europe of this and of the last 
century was not the Kaiser, but King ^ward VH. All 
tlw world kndws thatb" 

'* King Edwaud VZI. t " spattered Schaefer in a fury of 

coutexn^. *' King Edward VII. a peace maker t A- 

csMtog.him a fbuVname. ** And son is like b*‘‘T» I ^ 

iottl word was like a flame to powder with Larry,. 
His hand closed upon his glass of water. ** You are a 
li^r/^he said, leaning over and thrusting his face close' 
lip to ^e Genrman. ** You are a slanderous liar." He 
Aung glam of water full into Schaefer's face, sprang 
‘quu^y to his feet, and as the German rose, swung with , 
his open hand and struck hard upon the Gwman's skice, 
litbt on one chedc and then on the other. 

Wtth a roar Schaefer flung himself at him, but Larry in 
a cold fuxy was waiting for him. With a sl^, full-armed 
bk>w, which carried ^e whole weight of his body, he 
caught him on the chin. The professor was lifted clear 
over bis chair. Crashing back hpon tlie floor, ho lay 
i:hete stiU. • 

*' Good boy, Larry," shouted Dean. " Great God 1 Yoii 
something that time/' 

• Silent, white, cold, rigid, Larry stood waitng. More 
than auy of them ho was amazed at What he had donc» 
Some frmnds of the Professor rushed toward them, ^ 

If Stand dear, gentlemen," said Raeder. ** We are* 
able to himdle this. This man offered my friei^ 
A deMily insult. My friend simply anticipated what/1', 
'mysldf would gladly have done. Let me say this to ydu^ 
Rff some ’time he and those of his licbid have 
wiiute themselves offensive. Every man is entitled- to. 1^ 
idpeim, but 1 have made up my mind that if any Qwrmidt 
my friends the Abies in my presence, I shab .tss^ 
btwfii.tttui has been treated." 

was bo more of it. Schaefer's friends,, af^. 
him, led.him off. Am thw 

and his/lrie^ wsse held im. by .s^wns 
idio <^tc9M‘''stouM .‘him. 
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muw* «H«nM* ai^ togetliw At tto yoivaiftity €Vat$k 
m^^4kiliig-<toM walA fulL At lUMder and liii'cidipi^Aai^.^ 
edtii^^tiiAre ivts fint a sileiiitd, tben a quick kum of 
and finally applause wbick gnw in veSumo .tiH' 
it Ibl^e into a mging cheer. There was no lqn|ir any 
dom as to where the sympathy of the men of the vniyer* 
Wtyf Chtb, at least, lay in this world confiict. 

iVo days later a telegram war. placed upon j;.aiiy*s 
desk. Opening it. he read; " Word just reo^ived* /stf* 
tdaStryne HlUd in acOonr I^irry carried the tdegram 
qid^y into the inner office and laid it upon hit chtef'i 

desk. 

I can stand this no longer, sir." , he said in a quiet 
vdice. *' I wish you to release me. 1 must retiMfl to 
Canada. 1 am going to the war." 

** Very well, my boy,*’ said Mr Wakeham. " 1 know 
you have thought it over. I feel you could not do other* 
wise. I, too, have been thinking, and I wbh to My that 
your place will await you here and your salary will go on 
to long as you are at the war. No! not a word I TheM 
it not much wo Americans can do as yet, but 1 sh^ com 
it a privilege as an American sympathising with the/uiwi^ 
in their graat cause to do this much at least. And wm 
need not triwry about that coal mine. l>ean has been 
tellia^me about it. We will .see it through 



CHAFfiSR XXIV 

The Major ai^d the Major’s Wife 

Wbrn Lany went to take farewell of the Wakehams 
he jfottod Rowena with Hugo Raeder in the draving- 
roem. 

Von are glad to leave us/' said Rowena in a tone of 
reproach. 

“ No/’ said T-arry, " sorry. You have been too good = 
to me.'* 

*' You are glad to go to war ? " 

" No; 1 hate the war. I am not a soldier, but. thank ' 
Cod, I see my duty, and I am going to have a go at it." 

" Right you arc," said Hugo. " What else could any 
mao do when his country is at war ? " 

" But 1 hate to go," said Larry, " and I hate this busi¬ 
ness of saying good-byo. Y'ou have all been so good to me." 

’* It was easy," said Rowena. " Do you know, I was on 
the way to fall in love with you ? Hugo here and Jane 
saved me. Oh, ] mean it," she added, flushing u she 
laughs* 

" Jane! " exclaimed Larry. 

' ** Yes, Jane. Oh, you men are so stupid," said Rowena. 

** And Hugo helped mo out, too," she Added, with a shy 
glance at him. 

Larry looked from one to the other, then rushed to 
: Hugo. ** Oh, you lucky beggar I You two lucky begga» 1 
'Oh, Joy, glory, triumph! Could anything be floor in the 
wide world ?" cried Larry, giving a hand to each. 

. And, Larry, don’t be a fool/* said Rowena. ** Try to 
understand your dear, foolish heart, and don’t break your 
ostn or any ona.else’8.'' 

' Larry gazed at her in astonishment and then at Hugo,, 
who hMded wisely at him. 

” She is quite right, Larry. I want to see that young 
Mdy Jane. She must be quite unique. I owe her eemerj. 
.'ghing.**'" ■ . 

Goodbye, then/' said Larry; ** I iigve ehhgdy 


•'s* I 





§oioi i^tbBT.. <3ood-bye, yon dMr HUiw. God iHo 
•veri^lig good. U« bis already given yon 

«Good-lye, you dear boy,” said Koweua. ”I 
wanted to kiss you many a time, but didn’t date. Bui ^ 
pjow^you aze going to tho war there was a little break" 
in her voice—” whore men die. Good-bye. Larrj% dear 
boy, good-bye.” She put her arms al)out him. ” AikI ‘ 
don’t keep Jane waiting,” she whispered iu his ear. 

“HI were a German, Larry, ' said ICugo, giving him 
both hands, “ I would kiss you too, old boy, but being plain 
American, 1 con only say good luck. God bless you. " 

“ This farewell business is something too fierco,” said 
Larry to himself savagely, thinking with a sinking heart of 
the little group at Wolf Willow in the VVest to whom he 
must say farewell, and of the one ho must leave behind in 
Winnipeg. “ How do these women send their husbands 
oil and tbeir sons ? God knows, it is beyoml me.” 

Throughout the train journey to Calgary his mind was 
chiefly occupied with the thought of the parting that 
awaim him. But when he reached his destination he 


found himself so overwlielmc<1 with the rush of pre})ara- 
tion and with tho strenuous daily grind of training that 
he had no time nor energy left for anything but bis work. 
A change, too, was coming swiftly over. tho heart of 
Canada and over his own heart. The tales of Bely bn 


atrocities, at first rejected as impossible, but afterw.<r«|s 
confirmed by the Bryce Commission and by many priv:Mc 
letters, kindled in Canadian hearts a pasrion of forimis 
longing to wipe from the face of the esurtb a system 
produced sucl^ horrors. Women who, with infirtimts 
nativO of their kind, harl at the first sought bow the 5 * 
might with honour keep back their men from the perils m 
waTf .now, in their compassion for women thus relcntiC''Aly 
ontraged and for their tender babies pitilesslsr mangl*!ri, 
consulted chiefly how they might best fit their men for 
the hi gh and holy mission of justice for the wronged and . 
protection for the helpless. It was this that wrought in 
Laity a fury of devotion to his du^. Kbfht and imy ng 
gave himaf iif to his training with his concentrated pOwera 
of body, mind, and soul, till he stood head and shooldam;^'. 
above ,&e members the Officers* Trahnng Corps anr 
' Cg^iaay. v; 

After six weeks of strenuous grind Lany was orde^. ^ 
to r^ort to. hla battalion at Wolf Wln^ A ; 

Atmited him there, a world recreated by tlm 



Kg and fine jron loidc, Larry I You miut b 
j?** crowing Urn firam a&r. 
r .;,i • -Twenty poundSf ftnd luud &s hickoiv a* 

/'Id diy lile,'/ replied her brother^ who was^deed a nietuM 
fdf ^opdid anS vigorous health. ' ^ 

' axe^ perfectly astonishing. But everythin^ fa 

tiSPhe 1^9 

' " Broke his leg ? ** 

‘*Tlfara was no use worrying you about it a _•- 

, ^o, while he was pottering about the mine he alinnMt 

^•MderandWeSleg. HTwm^taW^ 

the office. Butfother' is u 
^gw ^ Mto y one could rreU be. lie has nipped thlS 
~y? ?a8a haidf and even Switzer in his nnlmlmt 
““t t«* .better results. He has q^to u 

®*” “e ebnost impbssible to get” 

; ^^mother ? •• Inqulied Lany. , 

®“t y«w win see far 
yWyelt^Aud dw dd Kathleen. She'is at it dar and 
They bet President of the WomenV ^ 

Ano^Uon. ajjd She is- WeU. it fa quitriraSd 

*»* fry***, thafs aB.” Nont>r^ 
*• t«* eetoge in sUenca. Alte(.;a 
:g» ”?»yt* «»»e went out “And she haa had tte^ 
gwffli.in ter faon ja^'a oolonei. It was on fae^ 
Mom that he was kUled—at tha neat fi^' ■ 
jy.rffWteUie.' Voa hnow about that Larn ?•* 

^ -otwhg^^ 

^ .V h^ letters ^ibut it It must bavebM ' 

jwt - ^ will* be ,a glorious tale eoine dav ■ TImv - 

" 7 ^ **° gWte. agaiast .|(«v’ 


Tin 
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Oil Saturday idght; fonght ai^ 
f mulay night, they ioos^t Monday and tn ^ ^n p hj^^d 
highti mght Tuesday, and marched Tuesday tth^’ ' 
littet said they staggered down the roads nlm^dtmih 
iben. 'We dnes da y , dead beat, they fought agahi^^-aadi'* 
i^pdnst ever firesh masses of men, remember. Wednesday;, 
dight one corps came to .Landrecies. At half*past 'cdiia) 
,^my were all asle^ in biUets. At ten o'clock a petfsfdli'' ^ 
Irera anny of the enemy, field guns backing them up' 
bdliind, machine guns in front, bore down the lireeta'! 
ipto the village. But those wonderful Coldstreama adHl' 
Grenadiers and Highlanders just filled the streets and 
every man for himself pourM in rifle fire, and every 
machine gun fixed into the enemy masses, smashed' the 
attack and then they went at them with the bayonet and' 
dung them back. Again and again tbroughont thn night 
this thing was repeated until the Germans drew ofl, leavinif 
'^five hundred before the village and. in its streets: 
tt was in the last bayonet charge, when leading his mettK 
that Tack was ** . ' ^ 

^ * My God tcried Larry. ' ‘ What a great death 
** And so Kathleen goes about with btf head hhflLr and 
Sybil too—Mrs. Waring-Gaont, you know,"' eci|piue(t ' 
Koxa, **idle Is just like the others. She never thw ii k a Of* 
hergslf and her two little kids who are going to be left’, 
behind, but she Is busy getting her biuband ready 
helping to outfit his men, as all the women are, with sorw 
and imts and all the rest of it. Before Tom made up- bid. .* 
mind to raisn the battalion they were both wretched, 
now they are both cheery as crickets with a kind Of OxabM; 
^Mbrinem that makes one feel like hugging the dear 
And, Inrty, there won't be a man Iw in tto.whA 
ooishtry if the war keeps on except old McTav^ whO%/; 
hltloas because they won’t toke him and who deeiswnje’i 
to going on his own. Poor Mr. Rhye to feslta fo badifej 
'£Ee was reiected*-4ieart trouble, though I think hg ig.toin^' / 
iilmly to injure here preaching aa he dedi 

the whr/* ' 

VAnd ybnneir, Nora? Canying the «helh 

-d -O- a* 


HeJs folng to be your batman. And aa jfor ^tbe mlttar 
^qca iather^s accident ICr. Wakebam bas been very iladi. 
U be were nbt an American he would have enlisted belote 


were nbt an American he would have enlisted belote 


thisJ 


"Ohf he would, eh?*' 

'* He would, or he would not be coming about Lakeside 
l^atm." m ' 


'* Then he does come about ? '* 

Oh. yes/* said Nora, with an exaggerated air of in- 
"ttoerence. •" He would 1» rather a nuisance il he were not 
.80 awfully useful and so jolly. After all. 1 do not see what 
we should have done without him." 


*' Ah. a good man is Dean." 

' " 1 had a letter from Jane this week." continued Nora, 
changing ^the subject abruptly. 

" I have not beard for two weeks." said Larry. 

" Then you have not heard about Scuddy ? Poor. 
Scuddy 1 But why say ' poor * Scuddy ? He was doing 
his doty. It was a patrol party. He was scouting and 
ran into an enenw patrol and was killed instantly. The 
j^r girl-^Helen Brookes. I think it is." 

■ Helen Brookes I " exclaimed Larry. 

" Ves; Jane says you knew her. She was engaged to 
. Scudfify. And Scallons is gone too." 

"SSdkmsI" 

'*Aiid Smart—^Frank Smart." * 


, . Frank Smart I Oh. his poor mother! My God, this 
war is awful and grows mere awful every day." 

‘ " Jane says Mrs. Smart is at every meeting of the 
Women's Association, quiet and steady, just like our 
Kathleen. Oh, Larry, how can they do it ? If my 
husband—if I had one—were killed. 1 could not. 1 just 
.c^ld not, bear it." 

■ " 1 fancy, little girl, you would measure up like ^the 
others. This is a damnable business, but wo never knew 


onr women till now. But the sooner that cursed race is 
wiped oig toe face of the earth the better." 

" V^y. Larry, is that you ? 1 cannot believe my ears." 

** Ves. it'is me. I have come to see that there is no 
.lawsildlity of peace or sanity for the world till that race 
M moil imHtarists is destroyed. I am stiU a paeifisti but. 
iWik Odd. AO longer a foolv Is there no oth^ news fr^ 

? ** , ^ ‘ 
vA/'*,X>td you hear aboeft Ramsay Dunn? Oh, he 

Bo was wounded j m A ctoss^or somididog; , 

Hist ttr Jdbnay. filtd mgiiwd abwt^lbii 



'9^. Is neutenaat-Colonel and that Doctor iltoiih 'M 
i i^^aisii)^ a Field Ambilancc unit la soliui oot is" 
titmmuuid ? ** ’ w « 

« ia settled, is it ? Jane told melt was posaiblt^^ 

' * Yes; and perhaps Jane and £t|iet Mtuiiy ^ 
Mrith’ the ambulance unit Oh. Larry, is thefo any way 
I might go ? 1 could do so much^-diive a car. an amw 
lance, wash, scrub, carry dispatches, anything.** 

'* By Jove. yOO would be a good one I ** eicclaimed her. 
Inrother. ** 1 would like to have you in my company.*' 

** Couldn't it be worked In any possible' way t *' cried 
^ora. 

But Larry made no reply. He knew well that no reply 
was needed. What was her duty this splendid girl would 
do. whether in Flanders or in Alberta. 

At the door ol their home the mother met them. An 
her eyes fell upon her son in his khaki uniform gave 
a little cry and ran to him with arms uplifted. 

"Come right in here.*' she whispered, and took him to - 
the inner room. There she drew him to the bedside and 
down upon bis knees. With their anus about each other 
•.they knelt, mingling team and sobs together till their 
strength was done. Then through the sobs the boy heard 
her voice. ** You gave him to me.'* he heard her whtSM. 
not in her ordinary i^anner of reverent formal prayer, imt 
as if remonstrating with a friend. * ‘ You know you gave 
him to me and I gave him bask— 1 know he is not mine.*^ 
But won't you let me have him for n little wliile ?^lt isitt 
not be so very long.-—Ves, yes. 1 know. -—I am not hcAdlag 
him back.—No. no. 1 could not. T would not do that.— 
Oh. 1 would dot—What am 1 belter than the others ? 
—'But you will give him back to me again,—There are SO ‘ 
many never coming back, and I liavc cnily one boy*—Yog 
will let him come back.—He i'i my baby boy.—It is hfs 
mother asking." 

Larry could bear it no longer. ** Oh. motlwr. mother^ 
mother." he cried. '* You are breaking my heart. Yod^ 
r are hnaking my heart'* His sobs were shaking tiie bed 
on which he leaned. ^ * 

His mother lilted her bead. "Wlmt is it, t^wieoee^ 
niy boy^ ? " she asked in suiprise, " What is H ? " ;llhr: 
voice was and steady. " We must be steidiMt 
boy. We mnst not grudge our offering. No^witbwl^ 
-hea^ we must btiw aur 8actiff«/' pati^ ;li^ 

"nimyer» •'Theu. t^odldst^lveThyScm«Thine 
I^eave Thy wetU. aid aie to 0tre mine,to 














doltijK ^ti|)^- M-'^HI' 'do 'ta£'*, 
t- *^^AnA t bear yon ara doiiiK too/* 


;^’'"AiidTbear .yon aro'gobig tcio/*', .-«| 

.K **1 do not bibw abont w»t,’* aaid Jiuif/ 

%nrifoHy bofd to tail just what to do ? 1 ahcnttd lovo 
^l^t 'tbat li the. very reason wonder whether I* 

{Jhe^ is so much to do here, and there will be iQOre 
iibomjasyre go on» so many families to looh after^ so 
iwoilc to keep going; work for soldiere. you knoWk iuid|tf^ 
their wives and children, and coltectiDg money. Ai04lii'% 
.is all 80 easy to do. for every one is eagerto do wlmt 1^' 
can. 1 never knew people could bo so splendid. 
jsiid especially those who have lost some one* Theni>^;- 
Mts. Smart, for instance, and poor Scatton's moihOr, ,att€^ 
ScuddyV' i! 

- '* Jane/' said Larry abruptly, " I must sse Hdsn, ' <%i'| 
we go at once when we take the others home ? '* > ' 

' ‘*1 will take 3 rou,** said Jane. 1 am so glad yon can gP.;; 

Ob, she is lovely, and so sweet, and so bsave.*' . • | 

Leaving the Colonel in Dr. Brown's care, they drovt 
the home ol Helen Brookes. v ^ 

" 1 dread seeing h^." said I.arry. as they approached ^ ^ 

house. \ C 

" Well, you need not dre.Td that," said Jane, W 

And after one look at Helen's face Lany knew that Jane. 
was right. The bright colour in tlie face, the proud cat**”, 
liage of the head, the saucy look in the eye, once so ChafUC*^; 
teristic of the " beauty queen " of tlw'Varsi^ wor^^: 
gone. But the face was no less boautiftil, tim head Caitt^p 
no.less proudly, the eye no less bright. TheM wap 
shrinking in her conversaUon from the ^ 

lover^a death. She spoke quito freely of 
in the battalion, of his place with the men and of hour 
loved liiffl, nnd all with a fine, liigh pride in bta, ^ 

** The officers from the Cotonel down, have been 
to me,'* she said. " They have told me » 
abbot Harry. And the Sergeantiaiid the 
every one in his company, have writtm mm 
bea^fta letters. They make me la^ and . 

them. Bear boys, how J lovo tiumip'eodhi^ 
povHwk for them 1*' S|m showed 

" And thuy ajl jmy.ly y 

»*»«A 




KU. 

ibsib_ 
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, nuMfi, & the best wpy, an^ that h0^^:^a8 a{fAi |9 joily.,. One 
\ hoy wy% * He always bucked me op to do fny ,b<^/ %hd 
another, a Sergeant, says,' He puts the fea^ of God into 
\ the sladlers/ and the ColonOl says, ' He Mras a moral 
' tonic in the mess/ and hia chum officer said, * He kept 
i‘ bs all iody and clean/ I love that. ' So you see I simply 
. have to bock up and be jolly too/* 

,. ’ *'* Helen, you are wonderful/* said Larry, who was openly 
;'ldping away his tears. ** Scuddy was a big man, a better 
‘ non 1 never knew, and you are worthy of him.'* 

'j They were passing out of the room when Helen pulled 
‘ Xarry back again. Larry,'* she said, her words coming 
; with breathless haste," don't wait, oh, don't wait. Marry 
lane before you go. That is my great regret to-day. 
Harry wanted to do married and 1 did too. But father 
/ and mother did not think it wise. They did not know. 

How could they ? Oh, Larry,'* she suddenly wrung her 
T/^ hands, *' he wished it so. Now 1 know it would have been 
best. Don’t make my mistake, don’t, Larry. Don’t 
make my mistake. Thank you for coming to see me. 

' Good-bye, Larry, dear. You were his heat friend. He 
loved you so."' SIio put her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, hastily wiped her eyes, and passed out to 
Jana vdth a smiling face. 

They hurried away, for the hours^in Winnipeg were 
' short and there was much to do and much to say. 

. " Let her go, Jane," said Larry, " I am in: a deuce of a 
hursy/* 

" ^y, Larry, what is the rush about just now ? '* skid 
Jams in a slightly grieved vmce. 

. " I have something I must attend to at oned," said Larry. 
r So let her go/* And Jane drove hard, for the most part 
In silence, till they reached home. 

\ ‘ Larry could hairdly wait till ^o had given her car into 
;thh'chauffeur's charge. They found Dr. Brown and the 
(polonel in the study smoking. 

f*. Dr. Brown," sud Larry, in a quick/almost peremptory 
Volc^ ** may I see you lor a ^moment or two in your 

■J\ ;^V|^y/what's up ? Not ledlmg vrell } '* said Dr. Brown,‘ 
the others looked anxiously at him. 

I l am fit enoui^/* said Laity Impatiently, " but L 


Lam Bitfa there ia aometblsig wrong,** sdd Jane, " he 
attihg 4ii0et this evening.. |le is so nMlPt* 
n ndlUaiy wii|iSf7 ** 





THE MAJOR Aia> THE MAJOR’S WljPE . 

*• EerhAps so/* said Cdloiwl. '• Nica cbap. taffjw; 
nard -worxor*—good solwor—awfitlly jcosn Iq liis 
imakuig good too—best officer I’ve got. TeU you a saereiL 
Jano*~expect promotion lor hioi any time noie;*’ 

Meantime Larry was facing Dr. Brown in Mi 
Doctor/* he said, " 1 want to marry Jane.'* 

" Good heavens, when did this strUke you ? " 

" This evening. 1 want to marry Iier right away/' 3 
" Right away ? When ? " 

" Right away, before I go. To-night, townorrow." 

" Are you mad ? You cannot do things like that, you 
know. Aiarry Jane! Do 3 rou know what you areasking ? ** 
Yes, Doctor, I know. But 1 ha\'e Just seen Helen 
Brookea She is perfectly amazing, per/ocily fine In her. 
courage and all mat, and she told me about Scuddy*!. 
death without a tear. But, Doctor, there was a point at 
which she broke all up. Do you know when f When the 
told me of her clue! regret, and that was that she and 


Sciiddy liad not been married. They both wanted to be 
married, but her parents were unwilling. Row slie regrets 
it and she will always regret it. Doctor, I see it very 
clearly. I believe it is better that wo should be married* 
\Vlio knows what will come ? So many of tho chape do 
not come back. You are going out. tcx^l am going out 
Doctor. 1 feel that it Is best that wc should be married." 

V And what does Jane think alfoiit it ? " inquired the 
Doctor, gazing at Larry in a Ixjwiidcrod m.*inner. 

'*«Janc! Good Lord! I don't know. 1 never asked 
her! " Larry stood gaping at tho Doctor. 

'* W'cll, upommy word, you are a cool ono I " 

" I never thought of it. Doctor," said I.arry* 

" Never thou^t of it ? Are you playing with iiMk | 
boy ?" said the Doctor sternly. 

" I will go and see her." said I^arry. and he dashed from 
the room. But as he entered Uie study, cHnner was an*, 
nounced, and Larry's question perforce must wait* 

Never was a meal so long-drawn-out and so todiosA 
The Colonel and Jane were full of con^'ctsation. 
discussed the news from the Wbst* the mine and its prom-- 
pects. the Lakeside Farm and its people, the 
own family, the boys who had enlisted and tiiosawlio • 
left behini the w spirit of Canady fto womyyid^.; 
qrork and tbslr heroism (heietlie C^onrt sc^^. 

the war and Hi prospects. woe 0 

conSaisatlosMiist oheo he 0*0*9^ 
the way of the war M Eitgl^ 













' V m M.tefot/todifWw 

Morco -he had' iocel^, 

Ito ’i^oftoiia ^vroth in tbi; Giiiafe IwmA and 
litomafdii. Jas^ had to W of^ her lathi^a new unit, 
ntf^ alni^ complete, of Mr; Mnnay's new baftidioii> 


'ijtl ^e1¥<weii*a wot Association, of whidh bhe was Secre* 
iaef^ and of l3ie Yonng Women's War Orgsfuiiaationy of 
i'erhich die \was President ; and all with such anhnatton,-' 
.:iMfh such radiant smiles, with such flaidiing eyes, socli 
leeSn swift ol thought and wit that X.aiiy could hardly 
: li^^e Ids' eyes and ears, so immense was the change 
thet.fiad taken place in Jane during these ten mon^. 

oow hairdly believe, as he glanced across the table' 
'jSt htf Vivid face, that this brilliant, quick-witted, radiant 
girl ' the quiet, demure Jane of his college ^ys, his 
:;iii9C^,b0liir^ his chum, whom he had been inclined to 
I 'pii^niSe. What was this that had come to her What 
.■-pM' released those powers of mind and soul which he 
. CQblci how recognise as being her own. but which he bad 
hhv^ sSen in action. As in a flash it came to him that 
this ihif^W <d>a^e was due to the terrible, energizing 
jlouhh'Cd War. The development which in nc^rmal times 
wohid have required years to accomplish, under the quick- 
:ehh^ impulse of "this mighty force which id a day was 
brbmt to bear upon the life of Canada, this devd^: 
.medt ibecame a thing of weeks and months only. Waf, 
'Tis4 poured its potent eneii^ through h^r soul and 

respond in a hew and marveUous efflorescei^ 
"Almost overnight as it yrore the flower of. an etqufjits 
Vfdmhnlniw^ strongj tender, sweet, beautiful, bad twst 
'Into bloom. 

tiie Doctor and the Colonel took their; way 
studY to smoke and talk over matters oodnected. 
'"'^ 'tnilimry emnisatum. in regard to which the Doctor 
sra to bei woefully ignorant „ Jane led 
library, wbeio a.brimt nzo was biurttlog.v 
Oy,' tjds fire... We^U do wlfiboiit the 
toaoi^ thw s^umdh rmd dmmfldgvtiMir.cl^ 
fke. Wogaderihf tile while bom^Wshioid^^. 

ppll|t^ Or; 90CCfl8W3f^ vR Att OUTIKMMt.*, 
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like 14 siUy girl. He mrtliad hkt Mu ,—. » 
jinaware to her, his ^ cookt rest oposi her Uk^ 
planned ^ approach. He would begin by mekiS 
of Helen, of her courage, of h»*t great Ices, then^ol Mr 
Mpreme regret, at which point he would giake his plM. 
9ot Jane would give him no help at all. SilMt She fni 
looking into tiie fire, all the vivacity and hrilhaMe of tike 
gut how me, and in its place a gentle, pensive sadneii,^v 
The firelight fell on her face, so changed from what it 1^ 
been in mose pre-war days, now so long ago, yet SO' life 
miliar and so dear. To-morroa* at this hour he wom 
be far down the line with his battalion, off for witb' 
What lay beyond that who could say ? If she sbouhl' 
refuse—** God help me then," he groaned aloud, unthhildw 

** What is it, Larry ? ** she said, taming her face quidw 
toward him. 

**.I was just thinking, Jane, that to-morrow I—that 
Is——" He paused abruptly. 

** Ob, Larry, I know, I know.** Her hands went qtdekly 
to her breast. In he» eyes he saw a look of pain so sokts^ 
so pitiful, that he forgot all his plan of approach. 

** Jane,** he cried in a voice sharp with the intensity of 


,i ^ an instant they were both on their feet and Isdn^ 
other. • 

^ Jane, dear, dear Jane, I love yon so, and 1 want ynd, 
ao>;** He stretched out his arms to take her. , 

Startkd, her face gone demlly pale, she put pjH 
bgjtds against his breast, pushing him away from her/ 

** Laity 1" she said. ** Larry, what are you 
, Jan% I am saying I love you; with ah a^Mp^^ 
apd soul; t Ufire you and J want yon, Jane. X>oh*t^;ra>v 
teye me a bit, even a little Wt ? *! ‘ 

hef^anns dropped to ber side». ** Voa 
XiSey-?*? im irhiqpefe* Her ^ 

stars 1bi a p^ of water, deep aad^hmlsniMl, |km,]| 
quiver, You love me, Lsfw, and mm waM'iHh 


Yea’* Japie, t wkintyea 



^ «*^,Ii|» aUghay 

tX*fe^'“^ **^ •‘^ oiWMd airt 


m »5 b5: U^. •■:“•« of d«^r. •• Not till 

“V why iw^n Ll^"?’'m^!(**^5'*"*^- 

^ iongr* WWW, i-arry ? why 4id yon delay 

S.“^ ^ «p « 

Vj^i^jbeaMtiiadto-iiiAt'* ’ * ““o 9 «toek. Jane. 

T]maMli*», yon eOly tm I» 

won't^^^SISrW. 


-;: But »• > ” 

:'will agree.** . ' ^ 

« '®*y ®Jothe» ? ** 

^ *»’t xaed any. What yon Sh^, 

^ thing ? ■* .*'■■' > £• *'■ 

' ^ Whetowonid ' 

yow wfill come with jae." 

.*?S Bob «a«e 



' It 


.’A'-l 




T^^i^AJOR AH0 TllK'lUi^)|^ WBPB *» 

lib .tiki attidy. *• Sho aays aha wB! -do'it to*iM)tiPW, tir,” 
lift ftamomiM as he ^uahciii oped the door. 

* do yon say ? ** said the Doctor, gMiig open* 
ttonihed at him. 


** She says she will marry me to-morrow,'* he modaimed 
aft ii annouBGiiig a stupendous victory^' 

** She do«f I ** said the Doctor, still aghast. 

*' Good heavens 1 *' exolahned the Colonel. '* To-moa* 
sow ? we m off to-morrow I '* 
haaty swung upon him eagerly. *' Detofe wo go, sir* 
There is lots ^ time. You see we do not pull out until 
alter three.' Wo have all the morning, if you could spsie 
me an hour or so. We could get married, and she would 
just come along with us. sir.** 

Jane gasped. '* M^th all those men ? 

** Good Lord! " exclaimed the Colonel. '* Tbe boy is 
mad.'* 

“ Wo might perhaps take the later train," suggc^^tctl 
Jane demurely. " But, of course, papa, I h|vo nev^r 
agreed at aU," she added quickly, turmng to her fattier. 

'* That settles it, 1 believe," said Dr. Brown. " Colonr?. 
what do yon say ? Can it be done ? " 

" Done ? '* shouted the Colonel. " Of course, it can lr« 
done. Military wading, guard honour, baud, ami uU 
that sort of thing. J^per style, first in the regiment. 


eh, what t ... 

*^But nothing is ready." s;Ud Jane, appalled at the ri;*a 
of events. " Not a dress,•not a bridesmaid, nothing." . 
bu have got a phono," cried Larry, gloriously obU- 
•ns of difficulties. " Tell everybody Uh. sir," he said, 
tilling to Dr.* Brown with hand outsireiched, " I hope 
you will let her come. 1 promise you 1 will be good 

to her.** • 

Pr. Brown looked at the young man gravely, almost 
sadly t her* at his daughter, with a quick pang he notsKl 
the new look in her ^es. He pnt out his haoA to her 

and drew her toward him. . • 

** Dear diild," he said, and lus voice sounded hofttse and 

strained. '* hew ako you are to your avtther to night." Her 
mmt^ckly about hto^. He ludd her d^to 

WUntbraliiwmMiimtt: ***S-*>^ 

her gently towards Laurry, saying, Iftjy, I gli^lnsr^ yyuir 

As wfdeel with her, to may God deal idth yen. - . 

** Afhan," said Larry solesMily, gMduher htA, 

Nevm was such a wediding ha Wfamipeg I 

to make Ik peiftcff^, ilftKlMf&« triufliplMi^ 



to-jnortovr'-an W&mi' 

.upon 

many h^appy. ja#lii&t 

And 9 » tti^> 

turned'O&dv : 

whispered: '' ■ '■■ ',■ - 

** jandf. did you hear 
*• Yei” whiapereil Jai^e. 
•'ThatVjttntWnK;? eaidl^; V;i*« 
wife* t** . , " 

And 80 togetto they went'to 


m 


■,j''p(*aining 

'’Cany 
ii|iW'«id«. 
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Main mUgiq 

Income Inerect^ by 300 Per Gent 




Arc you " Pelmanising*' ? 

Have you read, or beard, or thought ahott| the won- 
derful ** brain-growing" method that is creating such 
«a msation by its almost magical results ? 

Everybody, from Realty downwards, is bu$ily 
" Pelmanmng " and praising the system. JThe sooner 
you begin to " Pelmanise " the better for your 'pocket 
and your prospects. 

The first *' Pelmanist" I ever met was a Serbian armv 
officer in the wilds of Macedonia. Not even the horrc 's 
of the Great Retreat had parted him from histrcasuie;! 
Pfhnan books; he had carried and studied them through¬ 
out the whole campaign. 

That was months ago. Since then I have founu 
hundreds^thousands^-of " Pelmanists " in the British 
and French armies, and it is an open secret th.'ii 
the officers of our smartest war-ships arc enthusiastic 
"Pelmanists." So/are nearly eighty Admirals and 
Generals, and 20,000 other officers and men. 

Government officials, M.P.'s, peers, and tens of 
thoi&inds of busy professional and business-, men and 
xmaM, clerks, shopkeepers, See., have also taken up 
wp the fascinating science of '' Pelmanising." 

we Pehnan System docs even more for the brain 
than scientific physical culture docs for the muscles of 
the body. Far more. By a series of short, simple, and 
delightfully fascinating exeicist^s, the brain is drilled 
and developed to a marvellous extent, doobUng :u)d 
trebling the " Pebnanist^s " capabilities and his or her 
(for there are thousands of women ** Pelmanists"# 
come. Letters are daily received at the Pehnan Jnstitule 
telling oi TOO per cent., and even 300 per c^t. increases 
of income resulting directly from Pehnanism/* 

"Pelmanism" is fully explained in an interiMing book 
called " Mind and Memory,’^ and can be secured gratis 
and post free by writing to-day to The Pelman Institute, 
C.Wenhm House, Blimmsbury Street, toodon, \V.C.t« 





